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A Review of the World 


HEN the world, a year ago, was ac- 
claiming President Roosevelt’s suc- 
cess in effecting peace between 
Japan and Russia, there was a gen- 

eral feeling that his star had reached its point 
of culmination, and could do nothing there- 
after but decline. In that feeling, it seems, 
Mr. Roosevelt himself shared. The editor of 
The North American Review reports him as 
saying at that time that he recognized that he 
was at his apex of moral authority and per- 
sonal popularity, and that he could not stay 
there and could not hope to go higher. What- 
ever he should attempt to do thereafter to 
solve the problems that confronted him would, 
he was certain, engender bitter feelings and 
leave him less popular at the end of his term 
than at the beginning. A few months later, 
during the early sessions of Congress, this 
feeling seemed to be fully justified. Criticism 
of the President had become at that time so 
much the order of the day that he was de- 
scribed by newspaper correspondents as “the 
most disliked and dreaded executive the capi- 
tal has ever known,” with “hardly a single fol- 
lower whose loyalty, if he may be said to have 
any loyalty, is inspired by the common enthu 
siasm of the two for any political ideal or a 
political principle.” This state of things in 
Washington was admitted by newspaper cor- 
respondents generally, by those friendly as 
well as by those hostile to the President. The 
conviction in Washington, at least, was firmer 
than ever that he had lost his ascendency and 
would be unable to regain it. 





OW he has regained that ascendency so 

fully that, with a Congressional campaign 
under full headway, the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party and the press of the party are prac- 
tically unanimous in choosing to present as the 
one issue of the campaign Theodore Roose- 
velt and his record of things done. In opening 








the campaign in Maine, Senator Beveridge 
called for the re-election of Republican Con 
gressmen because the late Congress had so 
well sustained the President. Secretary Taft, 
in what the Democratic New York Times 
calls “one of the best campaign speeches ever 
made in this country,” asserted the same thing. 
He said: 


“It has been suggested at times, as if it were 
a ground for criticising the Republican party, 


that they propose to make Mr. Roosevelt the- 


issue in this campaign. They do propose to make 
Mr. Roosevelt the issue in this campaign, because 
he is the issue, not in what he has said, but in 
what he has done. 

“The Republican majority in the House and 
Senate have loyally accepted Mr. Roosevelt’s 
leadership, have approved his recommendations, 
and have stood by him in formulating into legis 
lation that which should enable him to carry out 
his policy. Is it wonderful then that the Repub- 
lican party asks, and the Republican members of 
the House of Representatives ask, that the 
electors of the country in determining whether a 
Republican or Democratic majority shall appear 
in the next House of Representatives, shall make 
their decision turn on the question: ‘Do we ap 
prove the course of Theodore Roosevelt as Presi 
dent of the United States, or do we disapprove 
it? 


Speaker Cannon and Secretary Bonaparte 
reiterate the same claim. The Republican cam- 
paign text-book this year bases its whole ar 
gument for the re-election of a Republican 
House of Representatives upon Roosevelt and 
prosperity. The Republican rallying cry every- 
where seems to be: Give President Roosevelt 
a party majority in the next House to support 
him in his great work. Described eight months 
ago as the most disliked executive Washington 
has ever known, his popularity is to-day re- 
garded as the mainstay of his party. “Roose- 
velt is the issue.” 





OT the less of a tribute, in its way, is the 
attitude taken by the Democrats in regard 
to this claim. They deny promptly and em- 
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phatically that Roosevelt is the issue. They 
point to Republican opposition to his plans in 
the recent Congress and to the failure of many 
of his purposes and they claim, in turn, that 
it was Democratic aid that enabled the Presi- 
dent to secure the enactment of railway rate 
legislation and other measures. Mr. Bryan, 
for instance, is very chary of his criticism of 
the President; but he insists, instead, that the 
President’s political strength is due to his 
abandonment of Republican for Democratic 
doctrines. At St. Louis, for instance, Mr. 
Bryan said: 


“I want to remind you that the most popular 
act of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration was his 
bringing peace between two nations. He settled 
the coal strike after a loss of $99,000,000 to em- 
ployers, employees, and the public. It was a grand 
act. I applauded him for it. But where did he 
get the doctrine—in the Republican platform? 
No. He got it from the Democratic platform, 
and I wrote the plank myself. If the President 
can become the only popular man in the Republi- 
can party because he does something spasmod- 
ically along Democratic lines, what would be the 
popularity of the man who does something and 
has always been a Democrat?” 


Again, in Detroit, Mr. Bryan attributed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s whole popularity to the fact that 
“he has repudiated the platform on which he 
was elected and adopted a Democratic plat- 
form.” “I challenge yout,” continued Mr. 
Bryan, “to find one element of the President’s 
popularity based on anything otherwise than 
a Democratic plank in a Democratic platform.” 
This game of “Issue, Issue, who has the Is- 
sue?” forms the basis of the whole Congres- 
sional campaign, apparently. The New York 
Evening Post, the New York Times and other 
journals print a list of the President’s recom- 
mendations that failed of enactment into law 
during the recent session of Congress, and, on 
the strength of that showing, claim, in the 
words of The Times, “two failures to each 
achievement, and Democratic assistance in all 
that was done.” In other words, the Con- 
gressional fight seems to hinge upon the ques- 
tion: Who is entitled to the glory of the Roose- 
velt administration—the Republican or the 
Democratic party? Each claims it and each 
assures the nation that it alone can be trusted 
to continue his policy. 
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POSSIBLE PRESIDENTS WAITING FOR A JOB 


—London Standard and St. James Gasette. 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S own answer 

to that question appears in a letter to Con- 
gressman Watson of Indiana, which has be- 
come to Republican Congressmen seeking re- 
election what a written character is, or used to 
be, to a domestic servant seeking a new place. 
Says Mr. Roosevelt: 


“With Mr. Cannon as Speaker, the House has 
accomplished a literally phenomenal amount of 


good work. It has shown a courage, good sense° 


and patriotism such that it would be a real and 
serious misfortune for the country to fail to 
recognize. To change the leadership and organ- 
ization of the House at this time means to bring 
confusion upon those who have been successfully 
engaged in the steady working out of a great 
and comprehensive scheme for the betterment of 
our social, industrial and civic conditions. Such 
a change would substitute a purposeless confu- 
sion, a violent and hurtful oscillation between the 
positions of the extreme radical and the extreme 
reactionary, for the present orderly progress 
along the lines of a carefully thought-out policy. 

“The interests of this Nation are as varied as 
they are vast. Congress must take account, not 
of one national need, but of many and widely dif- 
ferent national needs; and I speak with historic 
accuracy when I say that not in our time has any 
other Congress done so well in so many different 
— endeavor as the present Congress has 
one. 


One Congress, he goes on to say, cannot do 
everything, but he expresses confidence that 
various other measures which failed in the late 
Congress will succeed in the next. To which 
the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.) re- 
marks: “To continue a party in power on the 
basis of what it is going to do, after it has had 
an opportunity to do it, and has contemptuously 
refused, is about the acme of political unwis- 
dom.” 





T= writing of this letter by Mr. Roose- 

velt to Congressman Watson and its pub- 
lication are regarded by the Democratic press 
in general as an exhibition of pernicious ac- 
tivity as a partizan. Says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer for instance: 


“The letter which President Roosevelt has ad- 
dressed to Representative Watson of Indiana is 
frankly a partizan campaign document, tho justi- 
fied by him on the ground that his party’s success 
at the polls is essential to national -welfare—a 
plea which no partizan within the memory of 
man has ever neglected to put forth. In spite 
of the oft repeated assertion that he is striving 
to be President of the whole people, the President 
has shown upon more than one occasion that he 
can be at the same time the militant head of his 
party; and his latest pronouncement indicates, 
first and foremost, that he has assumed personal 
direction of the coming campaign. It is general 
order in the field No. 1.” 


Various other Democratic journals express 
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the belief that the attempt to make Roosevelt 
the issue in the Congressional campaign this 
year is but a preliminary step to making him 
the candidate again in 1908. “From making 
Mr. Roosevelt the issue it is but a step,” says 
the New York Times, “and an almost inevitable 
one, to making him the candidate two years 
hence.” The Hartford Times remarks in sim- 
ilar vein: 

“The declaration of Secretary Taft and Secre- 
tary Bonaparte that in the national elections this 
year ‘Mr. Roosevelt is the issue’ carries with it 
clearly the implication that the President must 
be renominated in 1908. The course of 
the members of his cabinet who are his most inti- 
mate friends is well calculated to bring about a 
situation which will make it comparatively easy 
for Mr. Roosevelt in 1908 to ignore whatever as- 


surances he may have given that he will not again 
be the Republican candidate for the presidency.” 





HIS discussion of the renomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt has blazed up afresh on the 
new fuel furnished not only by Taft and Bona- 
parte, but by Cannon as well, who, himself a 


formal candidate for the Presidency, presented’ 


as such by the recent convention of his State, 
yet is reported to have said in a recent speech 
that “stranger things have happened than 
Roosevelt being President until 1912.” An 
anonymous writer in The North American 
Review takes up the question of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s moral right to become a candidate for re- 
election after his famous utterance, on the 
night of his election two years ago, in which he 
declared: “The wise custom which limits the 
President to two terms regards the substance 
and not the form. Under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for, or accept another 
nomination.” This writer enters into an elab- 
orate argument to show that Mr. Roosevelt 
can accept another nomination despite this 
positive refusal in advance. The argument is 
based upon the assumption that “in matters of 
great moment, especially such as concern the 
State or the welfare of millions of human be- 
ings, literal interpretation of an individual ut- 
terance of far-reaching import does not nec- 
essarily render its actual meaning.” Construed 
with strict precision, the President’s pledge 
would bar him from even accepting another 
nomination in 1912 or 1916, as well as 1908. 
Yet nobody pretends that that is the actual 
meaning. In other words “the spirit is at 
variance with the letter of the declaration.” 
It cannot be construed literally, therefore, and 
to determine its actual meaning it must be 
construed according to its context. From this 
point the argument proceeds as follows; 
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“TWO MIGHTY HUNTERS” 


—Wilshire’s Magazine (Socialist). 


“We now proceed a step further and note the 
equally influential component part of the causes 
of an important assertion to be found in circum- 
stances, environment, temperament and _ record, 
the impelling force of each of which is recognized 
to a degree in any exegetical process. Of the 
effect of the enveloping conditions at the time the 
statement was put forth, it suffices to say that all 
tended to incite a generous mind and grateful 
heart to a self-abnegatory act. Others deserved 
consideration—others who had rendered great 
personal services, which could be requited only 
by clearing the way for the gratification of their 
own ambitions. The opportunity, moreover, to 
overwhelm with confusion those whose taunts of 
attempted usurpation had been borne in con- 
temptuous silence during the campaign, was ex- 
ceptional in that the time of making the avowal 
could not fail to emphasize the patriotic unselfish- 
ness of the act. Enhance the effect of these nat- 
ural and creditable emotions with the over- 
powering ‘influence of a temperament impulsive 
and eager ever not only to do the right but to do 
it instantaneously, and the irresistibility of the 
suggestion becomes manifest. To insist that ac- 
tion thus taken should, in contemplation, be 
wholly deprived of that elasticity of interpreta- 
tion which has been accorded bearers of great 
responsibilities since the world began is not only 
illogical but ignoble.” 


This writer says, moreover, that “scores of 
instances in his [Roosevelt’s] political life 
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might be adduced to indicate his determina- 
tion never to permit a possible accusation of 
self-stultification to stand in the way of per- 
formance of his full duty, as at the moment he 
should perceive it.” The fact is recalled that 
he declared in 1900: “Under no circumstances 
could I or would I accept the nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency.” Yet, “when the time 
came and his duty to his country and his party 
was writ in letters so bright that they could 
not but illumine his conscience, he reluctantly 
made what then seemed to be a mighty sacri- 
fice; and, instead of indicating resentment, the 
wise, broad, tolerant American people subse- 
quently set upon his act the seal of almost 
unanimous approbation.” 

The editor of The North American Review 
comments editorially upon his contributor’s ar- 
gument. He does not think the case is proved. 
While a contingency is conceivable that might 
make it necessary for Mr. Roosevelt to ignore 
his pledge for reasons vital to the welfare of 
the republic, no such contingency is within the 
range of rational expectation. 


* 


* *# 





NE month ago, as now seems appar- 
ent, Mr. Bryan was returning to 
this country in a dilemma. His 
“clothes” had been stolen, so he ex- 

plained, by President Roosevelt. Most of us 

have experienced the sensation, in dreams, of 
finding ourselves in attendance at a social 
gathering with some of our necessary gar- 
ments lacking. The situation is very em- 
barrassing even in a dream. So as Mr. Bryan 
was returning to a very great gathering where 
he was to be, of necessity, a very conspicuous 
figure, one can hardly wonder at it that he 
felt the necessity of using such of his political 
clothes as Mr. Roosevelt had failed to appro- 
priate. For, as Mr. Bryan also observed, the 

President had not secured all his clothes. In 

April, 1905, before he had started on his tour 

of the world, Mr. Bryan had come out for pub- 

lic ownership of railroads. In a speech before 
the Iroquois Club, of Chicago, on Jefferson 

Day, he had advocated national ownership of 

trunk lines and State ownership of local lines. 

Now, as he was returning to take the post of 

leadership of his party, with the necessity upon 

him of furnishing a rallying cry, this par- 
ticular issue seems to have appealed to him 
forcibly. It had at the time of his Chicago 
speech aroused some opposition in Democratic 
conservative ranks, but nothing like the oppo- 
sition aroused by his restatement of it last 
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Photo. by Vander: Weyde. 
THIS GENTLEMAN HAS HIS EYE ON THE WHITE HOUSE 


Leslie M. Shaw, LL.D., is an Iowa man of New England stock. He was a ng my Pog and bank president 


when made governor of Iowa. His record as secretary of the treasury, the office he 


F held for four years, is 
favorably regarded, and as a campaigner he is much sought after. 
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utes have practically overshadowed all the rest 
of an eloquent address, so_far as newspaper 
discussion is concerned. 






OME uneasiness was evident on this sub- 

ject before the speech was made. A re- 
port that Mr. Bryan would launch this issue 
was noted in the Portland Oregonian before 
his return, and was scouted by Henry Watter- 
son in his Louisville Courier-Journal in the 
following words: 










“The issue of the governmental ownership of the 
railways would embody a revolution quite as 
sweeping as was wrought by the abolition of 
slavery, or as would be involved by a proposal F 
to elect the Chief Magistrate of the nation for 
life. To inject such an issue into the next presi- 
dential campaign would be in advance to sacri- 
fice it. We have no idea that Mr. Bryan medi- 
tates anything of the kind. That. he should do 
so would imply a hopeless state of mental ob- 
fuscation. and, altho he has shown himself some- 
thing of a dreamer, it is inconceivable that he 
should fly wholly in the face both of common 
sense and the true philosophy of popular govern- 
ment. . . . No, no, Brother Scott; your wish 
HOME AGAIN! is father to your thought; Mr. Bryan has not 

—Philadelphia North American. gone daft, as he would be if he proposed to turn 
the world of America downside up.” 









































month. In his New York speech, nearly an Senator Bailey, of Texas, according to 
hour and a half in length, he devoted about newspaper reports that seem to be well au- 
four minutes to this issue. But those four min- thenticated, learning in advance of Mr. 














“THERE’S A GLADNESS IN HIS GLADNESS WHEN HE’S GLAD!” 
Mr. William Jennings ae! or didn’t say Bnet. gy when he saw his Nebraska friends on his return to 





America, but he looked it, and only regretted that the English language didn’t have as many words for “thank you” 


as the Arabic has for Camel. 




















Bryan’s intention, labored long and earnestly 
with him to have that part of his speech left 
out. Mr. Bryan refused, but he couched his 
views in words that indicated his desire not to 
commit the party to this issue. He said: 


“I. do not know what the sentiment of the 
people in this country may be; I do not know 
whether the people have yet reached the point 
where they are willing to consider government 
ownership of railroads. I do not know whether 
a majority of the members of the party to which 
| have the honor to belong believe in the Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads; but my theory is 
that no man can call a mass convention to de- 
cide what he himself shall think. I have reached 
the conclusion that there will be no permanent 
relief on the railroad question from discrimination 
between individuals and between places and from 
extortionate rates until the railroads are the prop- 
erty of the Government and operated by the Gov- 
ernment in the interests of the people. 

“I believe—I believe that there is a growing 
belief in all parties that this solution, be it far or 
near, is the ultimate solution. But, my friends, 
to me the dangerous ‘centralization is a danger 
that cannot be brushed aside. The greatest dan- 
ger of a republic is the consolidation of all power 
at the capital remote from the people, and because 
I believe that the ownership of all the railroads 
by the Federal Government would so centralize 
power as to virtually obliterate State lines, in- 
stead of favoring the Federal ownership of all 
railroads, I favor the Federal ownership of trunk 
lines only, and the State ownership of all the 
rest of the railroads.” 











MR. BRYAN’S RAILROAD POLICY 























BRYAN IN BRONZE 


A bust made by an artist of Lincoln, Nebraska, W. W. 
Manatt, which is spoken of highly by Bryan’s friends. 


HE revulsion caused in Mr. Bryan’s own 
party was immediate and outspoken. A 
staff correspondent of the Richmond (Va.) 











“THE PEERLESS” IN THE HANDS OF HIS HOME FOLKS 
The mayor of Omaha brought his lasso alon~ to be sure to capture Mr. Bryan before Lewis Nixon, Belmont and 


other dangerous men carried 


im off to the haunts of plutocracy. 
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Times-Dispatch (Dem.) reported the next day, 
in a despatch to his paper, as follows: 


“It is a striking fact that New York was far 
less startled by Mr. Bryan’s declaration in favor 
of government ownership of railroads than were 
the Southern Democrats who came here to hear 
him speak. I talked with a hundred of these, 
probably more, without finding a solitary one of 
them prepared to endorse the sentiments of the 
Nebraskan on national ownership of trunk lines 
and State ownership of State lines. Every one 
considered that the statement of the position oc- 
cupied by the speaker was uncalled for and un- 
timely in the first place, and, in the second place, 
they believed it to be contrary to Democratic 
princivles and in violation of the genius of our 
institutions.” 


The same correspondent reported a mem- 
ber of Congress from Texas as saying: 


“They [the Southern people] are, I am satisfied, 
opposed to governmental ownership of railroad 
but not because it would mean the abolition 
They base their opposition on 

They think it would violate 


lines, 
of Jim Crow cars. 
more lofty grounds. 
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published a telegram from John Sharp Wil- 
liams, Democratic leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives,. saying: 


“T am opposed to government ownership of rail- 
roads irrevocably, now and forever, in theory and 
in practise—a question concerning which Mr. 
Bryan and I agree to disagree. But I see no good 
to be attained by my rushing into print on the 
subject. We will simply vote it down if offered 
as a plank of the Democratic platform.” 


Senator Daniel, of Virginia, who was a 
leader of the Bryan forces in the Chicago con- 
vention of 1896, said in an interview with a 
representative of the Baltimore Sun: 


“T heard every word of the powerful speech, 
and agreed to go per cent. of it. I regretted the 
declaration in favor of government ownership of 
trunk-line railways and State ownership of State 
lines. Our experiences in Virginia in the matter 
of State participation were so disastrous and so 
burdensome to our tax-payers that we are just 
emerged from the financial troubles brought upon 
us, and our Constitution, by general assent, has 




















THESE SUMMER FLIRTATIONS ARE 
WAYS SERIOUS 


—Jamieson in Pittsburg Despatch. 


NOT AL- 


the spirit and the letter of the Constitution. They 
fought a bloody war for local self-government 
and against the centralization of power in Wash- 
ington. They will not deliberately indorse a 
movement to increase Federal power to such an 
enormous extent by placing under governmental 
control all the railroad lines of America, carrying 
with it patronage more vast in extent than any 
ever dreamed of in our country.” 


This, said the correspondent, expressed the 


attitude of the overwhelming majority of the 
Southerners with whom he talked. 


INCE then various Southern leaders have, 
over their Own names, expressed dissent, 
more or less emphatic, from Mr. Bryan’s at- 
titude. The same paper quoted above has since 


COMMANDER ryan: “Wonder if I ‘Forward 


March’ ?”’ 


dare say 
—Hager in Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


a clause which forbids county or State subscrip- 
tions to railroad building. What may come to 
pass in the future of the world no man may now 
read, but I do not believe the people of this coun- 
try nor the Democratic party are in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads.” 


Tom L. Johnson, of Ohio, who presided at 
the Bryan reception, was quoted by the New 
York Press as saying he could not subscribe 
to Mr. Bryan’s views. “Let us stick to modified 
municipal ownership for the present,” he said. 
“Let us acquire railroads only when our laws 
fail.” Senator Bacon, of Georgia, and John 
P. Poe, ex-attorney-general of Maryland, have 
also come out in open and emphatic opposition. 
Senator Bailey, of Texas, and Congressman 
Livingston, of Georgia, were reported as ex- 
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pressing themselves privately in very trenchant 
fashion against Mr. Bryan’s position. Gov- 
ernor Folk, of Missouri, made this contribu- 
tion to the discussion: 


“We have facts, not theories, on that subject 
in our State. The State practically owned all the 
railroads in it forty years ago, and the people 
have just finished paying the debt incurred. 

“The State at that time issued bonds to aid in 
the construction of certain roads, including the 
Wabash, the Missouri Pacific, the Iron Moun- 
tain, the Burlington and the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph. To fortify itself against loss the State 
took a lien on the railroad lines. All the rail- 
roads defaulted in their payments except the 
Hannibal and St. Joe. The liens were foreclosed 
and the roads were bought in by the State com- 
missioners appointed and authorized to sell the 
roads. The result of the transactions was that 
the State came out about $25,000,000 behind.” 


Ts expression of opinion by Democratic 

newspapers has been almost equally one- 
sided. In New York City the Brooklyn Eagle, 
the New York Times and The World have been 


And it concludes: “The Democratic party, with 
its history, its traditions, and its achievements, 
cannot surrender to this radical and revolu- 
tionist.” 

Another New York paper, The Press, which 
is Republican and radical, thinks that Mr. 
Bryan is in accord with general sentiment 
on this subject, but that the radical element 
in the Democratic party, for which he speaks, 
will be forced to follow Hearst and form a new 
achieve their purpose. It 


party in order to 


Says: 


“Will Bryan tread the path of Hearst and make 
a new party, since he cannot work with the old 
party either his will or that of the Democrats of 
the country? We don’t know. Are we faced with 
what students of political conditions have expected 
for some time and _ quietly predicted—the 
dissolving of old political lines, the forma- 
tion of new parties? We think so—at least to 
the extent that there has arrived, to stay perma- 
nently, a Radical Party, irrespective of existing 
Democratic or Republican principles. And when 
there is a permanent Radical Party as such there 























“I WAS ONLY TRYING TO SCARE THOSE 
FELLOWS!” 
—wW. A. Regers,in New York Herald. 


unsparing in their criticism. , “His [Bryan’s] 
defeat is accomplished in advance of his nomi- 
nation,” said The Eagle. _Says The World: 
“Mr. Bryan honestly thinks he is fighting plu- 
tocracy. The fact is that his economic falla- 
cies have done more to promote plutocratic 
government in the United States within the 
last decade than any other single agency.” The 
Times insists that Mr. Bryan in this speech 
has presented himself “no longer as a Demo- 
crat, but as the founder and leader of a new 
party.” His “new doctrine,” it asserts, “is dis- 
tinctly and measurably more dangerous and 
upsetting than his abandoned issue of 16 to 1.” 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“Don’t ask me; ask the calf,’’ she said. 


—Jamieson in Pittsburg Despatch. 


must come a permanent Conservative Party as 
such to oppose it. Perhaps Bryan will not lead 
the Radical Party, with the ruins of his Demo- 
cratic Party neglected by all save historians. But 
somebody will. The world will watch with bated 
breath to see him step forth—the new, perhaps 
the greatest, force in American politics,” 


M® BRYAN has stood by his guns in the 


face of all this opposition. In a subse- 
quent speech in New Haven, however, he still 
further emphasized the fact that he was ex- 
pressing his personal views, which the party 
is not obliged to endorse. He said: 


“What I said at New York about Federal own- 
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ership of railways you should regard as a counsel 
of perfection. I don’t know whether the country 
is ripe for it. For the present it is simply my per- 
sonal opinion. Whether it should be embodied 
two years hence in the party platform is for you 
and your delegates to a national convention to 
determine.” 


In a still later speech, in Chicago, he said: 


“My purpose in presenting the government 
ownership of railroads as a political proposition 
at this time is to hold out the fear to the railroad 
corporations that government ownership will come 
if they attempt to enter national politics and to 
capture the government of the United States.” 

Since Mr. Bryan’s speech several events 
have happened that are interpreted as further 
indicative of a revulsion of feeling in his 
party. The Democratic State convention of 
Connecticut met and adopted a platform in 
which Mr. Bryan is not mentioned. A Con- 
gressional convention in West Virginia re- 
fused to endorse him for President. A similar 
convention in Tennessee endorsed him for 
President, but refused to endorse his New 
York utterances. And, still more important, 
the literary bureau of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, in Washington, closed its 
doors a few days later, the result, accord- 
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ing to two Democratic papers—the Washing- 
ton Star and the New York World—of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech. 


* 
* * 





ETERAN politicians of other States 
have expressed their hopeless ina- 
bility to understand the politics of 








New York. It is this year in a 











Western De vecate: Let me see. If the government 
should own the railreads could I get a half rate ticket 
to New York? —New York Herald. 


more chaotic condition than usual. There is 
any amount of fighting going on, but it is the 
fighting of faction against faction, in each par- 
ty, not of party against party. As the day for 
the State conventions approaches, each party 
is in a state of internal turmoil that renders all 
prognostications perilous. The strife in the 
Republican ranks between Governor Higgins 
and ex-Covernor Odell, and the more local 
struggles between Parsons and Quigg in New 
York county and Woodruff and Dady in Kings 
County are equal in bitterness to those in the 
Democratic ranks, but not nearly equal to the 
latter in general interest. Neither Higgins nor 
Odell has much of a political future before 
him, and the country at large is not absorbed 
in their contest. But the fate of the Demo- 
cratic contestants, Jerome and Hearst, is big 
with future possibilities in the field of national 
politics, as is also that of Mayor McClellan, 
who has just been worsted in his contest with 
Murphy, the leader of Tammany Hall. Jerome, 
Hearst and McClellan are all young men with 
certain qualities of leadership that have won 
for them the notice of the nation. 


Cr year ago, when William Travers Je- 

rome ran on an independent ticket for 
district attorney, in opposition to regular nomi- 
nees on the Republican and Democratic tick- 
ets and another nominee on the Hearst ticket, 
his fight had all the appearance of a hopeless 


effort. “Tim” Sullivan, we are informed, 
made numerous large bets on the different 
phases of that election, showing an almost 
incredible knowledge of the situation in all its 
aspects but one. On that one, the vote for 
Jerome, he was all astray, and the vote which 
the latter secured cost Timothy D. many 
thousands of dollars. Jerome’s campaign may 
have been equaled elsewhere in the history of 
politics for its vote-winning power, but if so 
we do not know when or where. His entrance 
now into the field of State politics to rescue 
the Democratic party from Hearst has in 
it the promise and potency of a thrilling gladi- 
atorial contest. It began with an exchange of 
opinions that indicates the temper of the com- 
batants. Here is the way in which Mr. 
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_ . Mr. William Travers Jerome is more famous for his political drives than for those in golf. From the political 
links of Manhattan, where he “beat the bogey” last year, he has now gone to the New York State links. In 


politics, as in golf, he plays his own game with all his might and with metaphorical shirt sleeves rolled up. 
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JUST BACK FROM EUROPE 


Charles E. Hughes, who refused a mayoralty nomination 
in New York last year, has been besought by many Re- 
publicans to accept the gubernatorial nomination to insure 
the defeat of Hearst. 


Hearst’s Evening Journal speaks of the dis- 
trict attorney, whom it calls “William Toddy 
Jerome :” 


“This man, with the shaking hands, the un- 
certain, inflamed mind, the almost lunatic con- 
ceit and arrogance, what part does he play i in the 
governing of the country’s greatest city? He is 
the man who has made it safe for the big criminal 
to rob the millions of small people He is the 
man who has refused to indict any criminal with 
money in his pocket. He is the man who has 
protected the Ice Trust, who has protected the 
Insurance thieves, who has not only laughed at 
the solemn promises that he made, but who has 
the impudence to ask of the people now another 
office.” 


Mr. Jerome’s opinion of Mr. Hearst is ex- 
pressed in a quotation: “intellectually sterile 
socially vulgar, and morally obtuse.” Accord- 
ing to a circumstantial story told in the New 


York Herald, Mr. Jerome was approached last 
spring by a mutual friend who proffered the 
support of Hearst for Jerome as governor in 
return for Jerome’s support of Hearst’s presi- 
dential ambitions. Jerome’s reply is said to 
have been as follows: “You may say to Mr. 
Hearst that there is not an office big enough 
in the United States nor is there money enough 
in the world to induce me to make an alliance 
with him.” 


HERE are points of similarity in the ca- 

reers of the two men. Each was brought 
up in affluence, but Jerome’s family went to 
smash in Wall street just as he began his 
career. Each has been almost recklessly in- 
dependent of political organizations and each 
has taken as his principal slogan “independence 
of the bosses.” Neither one can say things 
harsh enough of Murphy and Sullivan. Mr. 
Hearst declares that the Democratic party 
organization of the State is in the grip of cor- 
ruptionists and corporation interests and he 
has organized his own party, which has held 
its Own convention and nominated its own 
State ticket, with his name, of course, at the 
head for governor. Mr. Jerome’s opinion of 
the Democratic organization in this State is 
given in the following words: “The situation 
shows the need of a fight, because the mechan- 
ism of the party has fallen into the hands of 
men that nobody can trust and that a decent 
man cannot deal’ with on common ground.” 
He will take the Democratic party nomina- 
tion only on condition that he is bound by 
nothing but his oath of office. Mr. Hearst, 
presumably, will accept such a nomination 
only if it comes with an endorsement of his 
Independence League platform of principles. 
Mr. Jerome, tho a Democrat, was first elected 
to office as district attorney on a fusion ticket 
for which the Republican party furnished most 
of the votes. Mr. Hearst, while holding the 
office of Congressman, which he received from 
the Democratic party, made his campaign for 
mayor of New York City in opposition to that 
party and, as is generally believed, in alliance 
with the Republican machine in this city. 
Verily, the outside politicians who say they 
cannot understand New York politics may be 
excused. 


HE interest in the political destinies of 


these two men is national. Hearst’s ulti- 
mate ambition has already heen exhibited. He 
wants to enter the White House. He has 
wealth and a following and a string of papers 
that reach something like two million readers 





JEROME AND HEARST 


a day. His personal ability is usually spoken 
of in a scornful way, but one paper opposed 
to him, the New York /Vorld, thinks the scorn 
misplaced and it pays high compliment to his 
abilities as a politician. It says: “As a matter 
of truth, Mr. Hearst is probably the cleverest 
politician in this State to-day, always except- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt. He is extraordinarily 
able, and those of his opponents who minimize 
his ability and pooh-pooh his influence, like 
Mr. Jerome, are only deceiving themselves.” 

Here is an opinion of the man from the 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, Col. 
Henry Watterson, whose knowledge of per- 
sonal characters in politics is unusually good: 
_ “William Randolph Hearst commands a gigantic 
fortune and presumably is beyond the reach of 
the grosser and more corrupt forms of money 
influence. Obviously, he is outside the pale of 
any party organism. Such a man might be relied 
on to fulfil the promise, at least of making a clean 
sweep if not of actually cleansing the stables. 
His social rating and moral perceptions are un- 
likely to be critically considered by the mass and 
body of the voters; because in the matter of rat- 
ing the standards are not very fixed, or binding, 
whilst his personal habits, which have never been 
boisterous, or aggressive, give denial to the ac- 
cusation of immorality from the standpoint of the 
popular vision.” 

The New York Evening Post, on the other 
hand, sees in him simply “a weak, unscrupu- 
lous vain and ambitious man, a petted child of 
great wealth, bred to the notion that his money 
could buy him anything, and innocently won- 
dering why there was any objection to his 
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“SEE IHMSEN!” 

Mr. Hearst’s political manager, Maximilian Frederick 
Ihmsen, used to be a Washington correspondent for 
Hearst’s papers. He is thirty-eight years old and has had 
a varied and successful journalistic career, beginning in 
Pittsburg, the place of his birth. 


buying the Governorship of the greatest State 
in the Union.” 








JEROME’S HOME AND WORKSHOP 
From the windows of his summer home in Lakeville, Conn., he looks across Lake Wononscopomic to the 
Taconic and Berkshire mountains. In his machine shop (on the reader’s left) he has lathes and drills driven by 
a steam engine and in grimy overalls he hammers and pounds at brass and iron and steel. 
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EROME’S personal abilities have never been 

questioned by anybody; but there are many 
who think his strength with the masses has 
diminished greatly in the last twelve months, 
because of his failure to prosecute successfully 
any of the insurance officials. The Baltimore 
Sun expresses, perhaps, the prevailing view 
of him as follows: 

“A clear-thinking, hard-hitting, fearless man 
he is when belaboring a political opponent. He 
has proved his quality time and again in party 
contests in New York, and even those who are 
not of his political faith have a wholesome respect 
for his ability to deal a stunning blow. Jerome’s 
popularity in New York has been founded upon 
the people’s faith in his honesty. If to any extent 
they have lost faith in him, it is not because he is 
less honest, but because his ardor has apparently 
cooled. ‘He has,’ says our Republican contempo- 
rary, the New York Mail, ‘lost much of his old 
“foolish popularity,” but there is at least one 
thing that has not been lost—a wholesome fear 
on the part of his enemies for the man Jerome on 
the public platform. Jerome is a rough-and- 
tumble fighter in debate, but he has also the 
strength of a thoroughly trained lawyer and the 
cultivation of a student of books and affairs.” 


* 
* * 


O COMPLAINT; everybody satis- 
fied.” Joshua Whitcomb’s famous 
epitaph on the death of an old 
= curmudgeon applies beautifully to 

the elections in Maine year after year. All 

political parties profess satisfaction after an 
election there, from sheer force of habit, be- 
cause of the moral effect which Maine elections 
are assumed to have upon the general elections 
later on in the country at large. The “Dirigo” 
State is accepted as a sort of political guide- 
board; but what the guide-board says each 
year is always subject to as many different in- 
terpretations as are the Greek words oinos and 
baptizo in the New Testament. This year the 
comment over the national significance of the 
election is as various as usual; but there is 
some appearance of agreement as to the bear- 
ing upon State issues. The Democrats made 
an issue, as usual, of the question of resub- 
mission of the prohibition clause in the State 
constitution. The Republicans, as usual, op- 
posed resubmission. The issue was more 
sharply defined than usual by reason of the 

Sturgis law recently enacted for the more rigid 

enforcement of the prohibitory law, and by 

reason, also, of the positive declarations of the 

Republican candidate for governor, William T. 

Cobb, in favor of that law. The election re- 

turns show a victory for the Republican State 

ticket and for a large majority of the Republi- 
can legislative candidates; but the Republican 
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plurality is cut down from 26,816 in 1904 to 
about 9,000 this year. Analysis of the figures 
shows that the Republicans lost but 9 per cent. 
of their former vote, but the Democrats gained 
23 per cent. The expectation is that a less 
rigid enforcement of the prohibitory law by 
the Republican officials is likely to ensue. The 
New York Sun even ventures to predict that 
Maine will speedily follow Vermont’s example 
and substitute a local option law for its pro- 
hibitory law. The Boston Herald foresees 
Republican disaster two years hence, unless 
the Republican legislature resubmits the pro- 
hibitory amendment to a popular vote. 





N THE country at large more interest was 

centered upon the fight made in Maine by 
the Federation of Labor against the re-election 
of Congressman Littlefield. That was a fight 
on national issues, and as President Gompers 
has announced the intention to make a similar 
fight in thirty-six other Congressional districts, 
including that of Speaker Cannon and that of 
Congressman Sherman, of New York, Chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee, the returns in Littlefield’s district were 
awaited with general interest. The figures are 
pointed to with pride by all concerned. Mr. 
Gompers points with pride to the fact that Lit- 
tlefield’s plurality was reduced from 5,391 two 
years ago to 1,259 this year, and he says that 
the Federation did it, and would have defeated 
him altogether, in spite of the aid he received 
from Cannon, Taft and other national figures, 
if it had not been for the lavish use of money 
by the Republicans. Littlefield points with 
pride to the fact that he ran ahead of all the 
rest of the ticket in his district, and that his 
total vote is only a few hundreds less than two 
years ago, his loss of plurality being due to the 
large increase in the Democratic vote brought 
about by the interest in the resubmission issue. 
He is of opinion that Mr. Gompers actually 
helped swell his vote, his support being fully 
as strong in several labor towns where Gom- 
pers spoke as it was two years ago, and in some 
of them stronger. The Boston Herald’s analysis 
of the figures shows that Littlefield’s opponent, 
McGillicuddy, received a vote 30 per cent. 
larger than the Democratic vote two years ago, 
the general Democratic increase in the State 
this year being 23 per cent. This difference 
of 7 per cent. is all it accredits to Mr. Gom- 
pers, and even part of this, it thinks, may 
have been due to local conditions. “The whole 
story of the Maine election,” says the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer (Dem.), is that “there was 











ELECTION RETURNS IN MAINE AND GEORGIA 


a popular uprising against Governor Cobb’s 
unyielding position on the prohibition ques- 
tion.” It sees no national significance in the 
election figures. The New York Evening Post 
and the Louisville Courier-Journal, however, 
do not think that this theory “will wash,” inas- 
much as the Democrats demanded resubmis- 
sion two years ago and four years ago, as well 
as this year, and inasmuch as the Republican 
Congressmen lost as heavily as the State ticket. 


HREE other State elections have recently 

been determined—in Oregon, Vermont and 
Georgia. Oregon and Vermont have shown 
no significant change in their Republican plu- 
ralities. In Georgia there is never any real 
contest on election day proper. The contest in 
that State is simply over the question who shall 
secure the Democratic nomination, which is 
equivalent to an election. This question is 
decided by a peculiar primary system, the plu- 
rality in any county determining the candidate 
for whom the entire county delegation shall 
vote in the State convention. For a year one 
of the fiercest newspaper wars even seen in any 
State has been waged in Georgia. The candi- 
dates for the Democratic nomination were 
Hoke Smith, formerly owner of the Atlanta 
Journal, Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, Colonel J. H. Estill, of the Savan- 
nah News, and two other candidates whose spe- 
cial distinctions are that one has twelve chil- 
dren and the other has a million dollars. The 
real fight was between Hoke Smith and How- 
ell, the former favoring a new law to disfran- 
chise negroes and a rigid regulation of rail- 
roads. On these issues Hoke Smith made 225 
speeches in this campaign and secured a plu- 
rality over all four of his competing candi- 
dates. “It is from first to last,” says the At- 
lanta Georgian, “the record-breaking cam- 
paign and the record-breaking victory in Geor- 
gia’s history.” A considerable part in securing 
this victory is attributed to the assistance of 
Tom Watson the Populist leader, who remains 
a Populist, but supported Hoke Smith on the 
ground that enacting a law that practically 
eliminates the negro from elections is the only 
way to. divide the white vote. 





Y THIS election in Georgia, Hoke Smith 

becomes again a figure of national interest. 
The talk of selecting the next Democratic can- 
didate for President from the South—talk 
which has revived since Mr. Bryan’s Madison 
Square speech—is likely to direct the thought 
to Hoke Smith now as the most available man 








THE NEW GOVERNOR OF VERMONT 


The Proctor family, of which F. D. Proctor is a mem 


- ber, has been supreme for years in Vermont politics and 


the fusion movement formed this year to defeat the Re- 
publican ticket with him at its head failed entirely. 


south of Mason and Dixon’s line. He was 
Secretary of the Interior in President Cleve- 
land’s administration, and has always been on 
good personal terms with the ex-President. 
He resigned from the Cabinet, however, in or- 
der to be at liberty to support free silver and 
Bryan. Not only is he, thus, in a peculiar con- 
dition to bring harmony into Democratic 
ranks, but he has also found favor with the 
Populists who are still outside the Democratic 
fold. His record as an administrative official 
at Washington was good and he has a chance, 
during the next year or two, to enhance it as 
governor of “the empire State of the South.” 
His personal qualities arouse interest and seem 
to secure the esteem and liking of men of 
widely different temperaments—as different, 
for instance, as Cleveland and Watson. A 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
gives us this picture of him: 

“It is not a very different Hoke Smith to-day 
from the big fellow who received the fervent con- 
gratulations of the Southern men who came to 
New York with him to see what was going ‘to 
be done for Georgia. He was, as one of his inti- 
mate friends then said, ‘neither a dude ror a hay- 
seed.’ He is more than six feet in height, built on 
a massive plan, with a smooth full face, which 
lends itself easily to caricature, a fact of which 
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THE GEORGE B. McCLELLAN OF CUBA’S CIVIL 
WAR 
This is General A. Rodriguez, who has been taking in- 


finite pains with the “rural guards,” in the matter of 
drill and equipment. 
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his newspaper opposition was not slow in taking 
advantage, even to the limits of the grotesque. It 
was said of him once that ‘tho he cannot part his 
name in the middle, yet he has an unsullied repu- 
tation, pays his debts, and is welcome in the best 
society in the South.’ The fact is, however, that 
his name was once parted in the middle; for he 
has abbreviated it from the less euphonious 
Michael Hoke Smith to its present state. As for 
reputations, there are none left in Georgia, among 
the candidates who went to the primaries, and 
it will be long before the remnants can be as- 
sembled. 

“Certainly Hoke Smith was no hayseed, in 
spite of the efforts of the press humorists to so 
convert him. Before the North heard much of 
him he was the most successful lawyer in Georgia, 
owned a prosperous newspaper, and had estab- 
lished himself warmly in the hearts of many 
Georgians by his stand ‘agin’ the railroads.” 


He is, we are further told, a powerful 
speaker and a hard worker, and with the recent 
bitter controversies in his party he has had 
nothing to do. 

* 

x * 
SMILE curled the lips of Cuba’s 
President as he read aloud to some 
office-holders in- Havana the bulle- 
tin announcing that the famous 
negro leader, General Quentin Bandera, had 
placed himself at the head of a little force of 
insurgents and had sworn to overturn the 
whole Havana Government. In another twen- 
ty-four hours President Palma was making 
light of a second bulletin. Insurgents had at- 
tacked and carried the town of San Luis in 
Pinar del Rio, their leader being that adroit 
guerrilla fighter and former member of the 
Cuban Congress, Sefior Pino Guerra. “There 
is positively no cause for alarm,” declared 














ON THE MARCH 


A squad of insurgents on the way to wreck a railroad bridge and bring down upon President Palma international 


protests. 
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President Palma to some timid representatives 
if that new railway which, by connecting Ha- 
vana and Santiago, opened to exploitation one 
ear ago forests and fields as virgin as Colum- 
us found them. The capitalists had not yet 
uitted President Palma’s library when other 
despatches announced that General Jose Miguel 
iomez, accompanied by a band of suspicious 
‘-haracters, was marching upon a provincial 
own. “Gomez in arms!” exclaimed Presi- 
lent Palma, and his face lost, for the first time, 
ay those who saw Cuba’s ruler then, the un- 
‘oncerned expression he had worn for days. 
'¥e summoned General Freyre Andrade at 
mce. When things in Cuba must be done 
thoroly and with speed, the President of the 
island calls for Andrade—never in vain. An- 
drade can carry an election, put down a band 
of insurgents, preside over a turbulent debate 
in the House at Havana, unwind intricate tech- 
nicalities of administration and give sound ad- 
vice when a revolution begins to look serious. 
Ilis mere participation in President Palma’s 
councils revealed to all Havana that a crisis 
had come. 


Ws twenty-four hours General Jose 
Miguel Gomez was traced to his ranch 
in Santa Clara province and placed under arrest. 
He was hurried to Havana and put in a jail. A 
first encounter with insurgents in Santa Clara 
had led to their rout and the killing of a mule. 
Gomez denied that he had conspired to disturb 
Cuba’s peace or against the Palma administra- 
tion. Had it been otherwise, his pride would 
have sufficed, he added, to make him admit 
everything. Certainly the sympathy of Cuba 


THE INSURRECTION 


HABIT IN CUBA 
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OLD BRANDS AND NEW SMOKERS 

Spain (to Uncle Sam). “Excuse my smiling. 
those cigars!” 

—L. Ravenhill in London Punch. 


I know 


went out to Gomez in his cell. Evidence that 
he was in any plot has yet to be produced. But 
the mere rumor that he was involved in the ris- 
ing had made President Palma turn pale, for 
Gomez has the most compelling personality 
among all Cuba’s sons. His military capacity 








AFTER A RAID 


Insurgents who have been looting a country store for machetes march back to their camp with cries of defiance to 
P: 


alma’s government. 
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CRYING FOR ANNEXATION 
Dame Cusa: “TI think, uncle, he’s crying to come to 


you.” 
—Dart in The Minneapolis Journal. 


is above the level of mere guerrila warfare. 
He can plan a campaign, handle infantry and 
train a battery of light artillery to enfilade an 
advancing column. President Palma can rely 
on no such versatility in his service—even An- 
drade has limitations. Gomez was accordingly 
led to the lock-up less for his guilt than his bril- 
liance. The ungraciousness of such measures 
against the greatest living hero of the war 
against Spain, in the face of his denial that he 
is implicated in the rebellion, caused popular 
demonstrations in his favor. Instead of quell- 
ing the revolt the arrest caused greater excite- 
ment; and the first thing an excited man in 
Cuba thinks of is insurrection. This Gomez is 
not, of course, the illustrious “liberator of 
Cuba,” Maximo Gomez, who died last year. 
The two were not even related. 




















Tue Czar: “What! In republics, too?” 


HILE Gomez familiarized himself with 

the practical workings of penological 
institutions in the Cuban capital, that sexa- 
genarian hero of all the blacks in the island, 
General Quentin Bandera, himself almost a 
full-blooded negro, was marching at the head 
of 1 thousand insurgents about twenty miles 
from Havana. The name of Bandera is be- 
loved in every province, for the general was 
the Nestor of the ten years’ war for independ- 
ence. His republicanism was eloquent when it 
dealt with the theme of his own exclusion from 
office on.the day he broke into the Senate, de- 
fied the sergeant-at-arms and insisted that he 
be made chief of police. He was appointed a 
parliamentary doorkeeper. Last month he was 
the first to take up arms. In an encounter near 
Havana he overcame the raw youths forming 
the backbone of the rural guards and won a 
base that gave him control of the railway. In 
twenty-four hours he had been surrounded by 
Andrade’s picked men sent from Havana in a 
hurry. Bandera, with two followers, was am- 
bushed. He fought until his body seemed rid- 
dled with bullets, wielding his machete until 
the foe had cut him to pieces. Thus perished 
the commander who, with the late General 
Calixto Garcia, shared the honors won in the 
province of Santiago during the years of rebel- 
lion against Spain in the late nineties. Ban- 
dera had the reputation of being fearless under 
fire and of being a master of infantry tactics 
in skirmish fights. He was considered by the 
“liberator of Cuba,” General Maximo Gomez, 
as second to none of his lieutenants. When, 
six years ago, Bandera paid his triumphal visit 
to Havana, he was met at the station by thou- 
sands of his race who took the horses from his 
carriage and led him through the streets for 
hours. Bandera’s death seemed for a time to 
have broken the back of insurrection in the 
whole island. 


A eyes were now turned toward the prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio, where some five 
thousand insurgents had quite unaccountably 
equipped themselves for a campaign with well- 
mounted cavalry, a regimental organization for 
infantry and, according to one despatch, a ma- 
chine-gun as a nucleus of artillery. In com- 
mand of these troops, said to be not mere hasty 
levies but, to a great extent, trained veterans 
of Cuba’s wars, was the noted ex-member of 
Congress, Sefior Fustino or Pino Guerra. 
Guerra fought under General Maximo Gomez, 
winning the admiration of the liberator, it 
seems, by his strategy. On the field, Guerra, 




















CUBA’S FIRST PRESIDENT 


Thomas Estrada Palma is about seventy years old. He studied law in Spain, commanded a regiment in one of 
Cuba’s many insurrections, was long a prisoner of war near Madrid, “w. went to Honduras, married the daughter 


of the President of that Republic and became a member of the cabinet. e once kept a school in New York state. 
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apparently, does not distinguish himself, but in 
planning a campaign he is inferior to no living 
Cuban except General Jose Miguel Gomez him- 
self. Guerra scored the first important suc- 
cess of the present rebellion by his capture of 
the town of San Luis. He had thus, after a 
pitched battle in which the killed and wounded 
were on the side of the enemy, secured as a 
base a well-provisioned town of some 10,000 
inhabitants not ten miles from the town of 
Pinar del Rio, capital of the great province 
of that name. Guerra at once occupied the 
neighboring towns, meeting with little opposi- 
tion and allowing the local officials to adminis- 
ter the municipal governments. He announced 
his intention of reinforcing his levies from vol- 
unteers in the province, after which he would 
capture Pinar del Rio itself. His policy is to 
force the Havana Government to annul the 
last presidential election and hold a fresh one. 





Wy ero had observed the out- 
break of this insurrection with indiffer- 
ence, but it observed the rapidity of Guerra’s 
progress with amazement. The Platt amend- 
ment to Cuba’s constitution, providing that the 
United States shall have the right of interven- 
tion for the preservation of the island’s inde- 
pendence and for the maintenance of an or- 
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derly government therein, became an urgen 
topic. Rumors that Palma’s government ha: 
asked Washington for field batteries and mei 
to put down the rising turned out the meres 
fabrication. But newspapers all over the lan 
were kindled to intensity of comment by th 
reflected fervor of the Cuban spirit in arms 
The Palma administration had no “status in 
the form of equity.” “Its right to govern is 
purely technical and is vitiated by wholesale 
fraud.” Such points, made by “not a few im- 
partial onlookers,” commended themselves to 
the New York Sun and to.many of its contem 
poraries. On the other hand it is affirmed thai 
Palma is just the kind of President the Cubans 
need—‘“sound, sensible, unpretentious, untrou 
bled by inordinate ambition and devoted to th« 
maintenance of a government that will assure 
to the Cuban people an opportunity for the 
peaceful development of the resources of their 
island.” Thus the New York Times cham- 
pioned the President at Havana stoutly and 
did not stand alone. Nebulous hypotheses of a 
five-million-dollar fund created by sugar plant- 
ers in support of an insurrection that must en- 
tail annexation befogged much editorial com- 
ment and clarified nothing. At first Mr. Roose- 
velt on the whole subject of Cuba could have 
given lessons to the Sphinx in reticence. 


FLOWER OF CUBA’S INFANTRY 

These troops have been under American instructors in Havana for weeks, but no amount of drill enables the 
Cuban private, it is complained, to acquire the art of seeking cover on the firing line until he has seen the soldier 
nearest him shot through the head. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT ON CUBA'S PLIGHT 


PRESIDENT PALMA AND HIS ADVISERS 


Just behind him is Quesada, Cuba’s representative at Washington; to his left is Mendez Capote, the Vice-President, 


pc USOFE commented in a spirit of sarcasm 

upon this outbreak of revolution in Cuba 
within five years of the setting up of a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a Congress, a Supreme 
Court and all the constitutional beatitudes. “To 
the people of the United States,” says the Lon- 
don: Morning Post, “it can hardly fail to occa- 
sion some misgivings as to their interpretation 
of the events which led up to the Spanish- 
American War.” The whole affair suggests, 
it thinks, that the grant of independence— 
“made as it was with some ostentation and, as 
it would seem, with overmuch precipitancy”— 
was, after all, a gift by which the interests of 
the Cubans have not been promoted. The Lon- 
don Tribune hopes Cuba may remain independ- 
ent, but fears the American people will ab- 
sorb it without a grin. “To carve out its own 
destinies unaided,” reflects this organ of ex- 
treme Liberal opinion, “would promise an in- 
comparably worthier and brighter future than 
to become the plaything of American trusts 
and to barter its independence for the blessings 
of a high protective tariff.” The London 
Times has the highest possible admiration for 
the ingenuity of President Palma’s political 
supporters in stuffing ballot-boxes, but the Lon- 
don Standard is uneasy on account of the rail- 
way bridges dynamited to the sky. “So much 
British capital is invested in Cuba,” it remarks, 
“that we cannot look on the latest insurrec- 
tion simply as one of the scenic entertainments 


and at his right is Tamajo who has resigned from Palma’s Cabinet. 


so often provided by semi-negro republics in 
the Western Hemisphere.” French opinion is 
already prepared for American annexation. 
“It is the suicide of Cuba,” observes the Paris 
Débats. But the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, with 
all its suspicion of Washington diplomacy, can- 
not bring itself to believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
contemplates annexation. That step, it argues, 
would awaken too much dread in the entire 
South American mind. 





B* THE end of the first fortnight in Septem- 

ber all whistling of Cuba’s revolution 
down the wind had ceased in the official at- 
mosphere of Havana. The United States 
cruiser Denver was anchored in the harbor and 
Commander John Charles Colwell had en- 
camped over a hundred of his men in front of 
the presidential palace. Such a display of 
energy seemed too much like intervention to 
please the Department of State at Washing- 
ton, however, and the Commander soon hur- 
ried most of his force back to the ship—great- 
ly, it appears, to the discomfiture of President 
Palma. That harried executive had called the 
island Congress into special session immedi- 
ately after Guerra’s renewed demand that he 
resign. Not only was Palma bluntly told by 
Guerra to go, but restoration of elective off- 
cials throughout Cuba—alleged to have heen 
illegally removed everywhere—and a new 
election at an early date were the sole terms 
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upon which Guerra professed willingness to 
lay down his arms. Palma, say his foes, con- 
nived at armed invasions of polling booths 
during the recent presidential election. His 
minions rode from district to district voting 
in every one and boasting in their. course. 
“Armed heelers in Havana kept voters from 
the polls.” One week prior to the election, 
Palma, it is charged, had caused the violent 
ejection of municipal officials from their places 
of authority in defiance of a specific mandate 
in the constitution. To these allegations Pal- 
ma’s spokesman. Andrade, entered a general 
denial. 





ICE-PRESIDENT MENDEZ CAPOTE 

is said from the outbreak of the insurrec- 
tion to have been in consultation with Liberal 
leaders as to the possibility of peace based 
upon the retirement of Palma. Sefior Capote 
would in that event succeed to the presiden- 
tial dignity, and he is said to have pledged 
himself, if that should happen, to confer posts 
of the highest responsibility upon the insur- 
gent leaders. A secret meeting of major- 
generals actually took place at Havana, it 
seems, at which this project was fully dis- 
cussed. President Palma was either to come 
to an understanding with Guerra or make 
way for the more pliant vice-president. These 
reports gained ready acceptance from the fact 
that Sefior Capote had not been in agreement 
with President Palma’s policy, and had all 
along urged that the men who are now rebels 
be given a share of the patronage and even 
representation in the cabinet. Nevertheless 
when the insurrection came to a head Capote 
hurried back from the seashore to the capital 
and announced himself “first and foremost with 
the President in everything he undertakes.” 
He believed, he added, in crushing the revolt 
“at any cost.” There could be no temporizing. 
“We must assert the authority of the law, but 
as humanely and in as civilized a manner as 
is possible under the circumstances.” To show 
weakness would be encouraging “disgruntled 
politicians” to revolt again. 





[ESPITE his firm stand, Capote’s succession 

to the presidency continued to be urged. 
A delegation of influential veterans of Cuba’s 
many wars visited the statesman just before 
the Denver’s arrival abreast of the foot of 
O’Reilly street. General Mario Menocal, the 
one Cuban soldier who has managed to keep 
in with Guerra and the government simultane- 
ously, seems to have urged Capote along 
this path of compromise. But the vice-presi- 
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dent did not see his way clear at all. He 
pointed out that strict neutrality between the 
factions was the policy of Washington, and 
if Palma could not sustain himself in the 
presidency how could Capote, who also is 
identified with the ballot-box grievances of 
the insurgents? General Menocal continued 
to insist, however, that Capote is the one key 
to a situation that may otherwise lead to 
American intervention. Guerra, in his fast- 
ness outside Pinar del Rio city, notified Gen- 
eral Menocal as recently as two weeks ago 
that he will yield to a Capote administration, 
but only in case the elections of last year are 
annulled. Menocal at once despatched emis- 
saries to the insurgent leader imploring him 
to come to Havana and facilitate negotiations 
for peace. Guerra merely blew up two more 
railway bridges in response, and the ten days’ 
armistice brought about by Menocal’s capacity 
to be everybody’s friend was thus concluded. 
The excitement in the press of this country 
flamed up again. “This,” predicted the New 
York Evening Post, referring to the landing 
of American marines, “must be regarded as 
the end of the Palma government.” Palma 
had admitted in effect, by inviting American 
troops to land, that the rebellion is too strong 
for him. 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S “word of 

solemn warning” to the Cuban people, as 
he styled it, was now to usher in a new phase 
of the war. Writing to the Cuban minister 
here, Sefior de Quesada, with whom, by the 
way, Theodore Roosevelt’s intimacy in the 
first flush of the glory of San Juan hill was of 
a most delightful kind, the President officially 
uttered that strong word, intervention. “TI 
solemnly adjure all Cuban patriots,” proceeded 
the admonition from Oyster Bay, “to band to- 
gether, to sink all differences and personal 
ambitions and to remember that the only way 
that they can preserve the independence of 
their republic is to prevent the necessity of 
outside interference.” There must be “an 
immediate cessation of hostilities,’ for Mr. 
Roosevelt had received what he considered 
authentic information of injury to American 
property. “Life, property and individual lib- 
erty are no longer safe.” Unless matters 
mended in all these respects the President 
would intervene forthwith for the maintenance 
of an “adequate” government in Cuba. But 
Mr. Roosevelt did not say that this “adequate” 
government would be Palma’s. He wholly 
ignored in words the accusation that the 
President in Havana has no moral right to 
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SECRETARY ROOT IN CHILE 381 


the office he holds. But Mr. Roosevelt’s acts 
howed that this factor counted with him. He 
lirected Secretary of War Taft and Assistant 
secretary of State Bacon to look into every- 
thing on the spot. Mr. Taft and Mr. Bacon 
ent to Havana as “special representatives” 
of the: United States government—the most 
ignificant part of their business being to 
btain the insurgent’s side of what Washing- 
ton politely terms “the case.” Palma’s mode 
{ making his calling and reelection sure had 
o justify itself at last. 


* 
* * 


=) Y THE time he reached the Chilean 
Uw) capital, Secretary Root had still to 
run the gauntlet of so many South 
American republics that it was im- 
vossible for him to remain at Santiago long 
nough to witness the inauguration of Presi- 
lent Montt. The Sefior had been the diplo- 
matic representative of his country in Wash- 
ington at a time when the relations of the two 
republics were much strained, and he remains 
the one Chilean statesman who for years re- 
sisted a tendency among his countrymen to 
disparage and even distrust the United States. 
He took great pains to make Mr. Root’s visit 
memorable, although the ruin wrought by the 
earthquake eliminated the festive element from 
the occasion altogether. The natives of Ar- 
gentina had been somewhat disconcerted by a 
garbled version of one of Mr. Root’s Rio 
Janeiro speeches which preceded him to 
Buenos Ayres and from which it was inferred 
that the Secretary of State wanted an alliance 
between Brazil and the United States. In 
Chile Mr. Root took occasion to say—what he 
had already observed in the capital he had just 
quitted—that no notion of the kind attributed 
to him ever entered his head. The satisfac- 
tion of the Chilean government at this was 
genuine. The bigness of Brazil is a sensitive 
subject in Argentina. It is a still more sensi- 
tive subject in Chile. Mr. Root had no diffi- 
culty in convincing his hosts that Washington’s 
love for South American republics is of that 
indiscriminate type which knows no favorites. 





‘UROPE, without intending it, did very 

much in the course of the month just end- 
ed to promote the success of Mr. Root’s 
mission. South American diplomatists be- 
came aware in the closing days of August that 
an exchange of views was proceeding among 
the leading powers of the Old World with a 
view to concerted action at the coming Hague 
conference against the Drago doctrine. Mr. 





Root told the South Americans in every capi- 
tal he visited that the United States would 
never collect by force a debt contracted by 
any of the governments with which it was the 
object of his vast itinerary to cement the 
friendliest relations. Europe noted that utter- 
ance carefully. It was, said the Berlin Kreuz 
Zeitung, an indorsement of the whole Drago 
doctrine. Doctor Drago himself, who wel- 
comed Mr. Root to Buenos Ayres, seemed to 
interpret the utterance in that sense. From 
what has leaked out in Paris, it appears to be 
the purpose of continental Europe’s repre- 
sentatives at The Hague conference to object 
to the Drago doctrine. Should the United 
States uphold the attitude of South America— 
which is for the first time to be represented in 
the peace conference when it assembles next 
year—the Monroe doctrine itself, predicts the 
London Standard, will be made the subject of 
formal protest. The only result, thinks the 
Suenos Ayres Presna, will be a diplomatic 
solidarity of the two Americas. Mr. Root 
returns to his native land, therefore, with an 
international problem of the utmost intricacy 
on his hands. ; 


* 
* * 


a ZAR NICHOLAS II was nowhere to 
be found in the palace at Peterhof 
when the lately deceased guardian 
a of his person, General Trepoff, ar- 
rived from St. Petersburg on a certain mid- 
night five weeks ago. The captain of the 
guard explained that his imperial majesty had 
leaped into his automobile after dinner, turned 
the machine toward the adjacent wood and for- 
bidden the soldiers to escort him. Trepoff 
went into the palace and—so runs the circum- 
stantial tale transmitted by the most cautious 
French newspaper correspondents—gave cer- 
tain instructions to the general adjutant of the 
imperial court regarding the disposition to be 
made of the heir to the throne of Russia—then 
in his crib upstairs—in case the Czar failed to 
return to the palace that night. Trepoff 
warned the telephone operator not to transmit 
any instructions he might receive over the wire 
from anyone—not even if they came in Trep- 
off’s name or in Trepoff’s voice. The gen- 
eral then mounted a horse and rode off to the 
woods. Nothing was seen or heard of him or 
of his imperial master for the next two hours. 
Yet there was no flurry in the palace. Squads 
of soldiers displayed impassively their glitter- 
ing steel on either hand within the palace gate. 
The breath of conspiracy is diffused so widely 
in this atmosphere that the grim guards be- 
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ITHIN the twenty-four- 

hour period that preceded 
this nocturnal vigil, the acting 
military governor of the Polish 
capital had been shot dead, the 
ablest major-general on the 
Czar’s staff—promoted for ruth- 
less repression of Moscow's 
revolt last winter—had been 
assassinated in Peterhof itself, 
and at the official residence of 
the Prime Minister, thirty per- 
sons had been killed, fifty injured 
and two of the Premier’s own 
children mutilated by a bomb 
that brought an entire house 
nearly down upon its scores of 
inmates. The palace guard at 
Peterhof was doubled. The de- 
tectives who pace the streets of 
Peterhof in all garbs, from that 
of laborer to those of grand 








RUSSIA 


—Hetten in New York World. 


trayed no sign of emotion from the time of 
Trepoff’s excited going until he came back 
with his master long after midnight. The pair 
retired at once to the study in which the Czar 


spends hours as sleepless as those of the sen- 


tinels beneath his window. 
fers still from his old insomnia. On this par- 
ticular evening the Romanoff’s wakefulness 
was stimulated by Trepoff’s tale of a new ter- 
rorist plot to seize and hold the ruler of Russia 
as a hostage until universal amnesty and agra- 
rian reform were irrevocably granted. 


Nicholas II suf- 


duke, are now more numerous 
than ever. No one seems to 
think Trepoff was ever capable 
of outwitting a bomb-thrower determined to 
make an end of Nicholas II. But it is firmly be- 
lieved in official St. Petersburg circles, reports 
the London Times, that the conspiracy to kid- 
nap the Czar is to be taken seriously—was, in- 
deed, barely foiled by Trepoff on the night his 
imperial majesty escaped from his soldier 
guardians for a motor ride through the wood. 
Some contemporary annalists of this feverish 
reign record that the terrorists do not want 
the Czar to die. His infirmity of purpose is 
too valuable an asset. His taking off would 


“TO DARE, TO DARE AGAIN AND ALWAYS TO DARE!” 


When the former members of Russia’s dissolved Duma assembled in a Finland forest—as shown here—they 
adopted Danton’s famous utterance during the French revolution as the motto of their remonstrance against the 


Czar’s course. 

















DEAD AND WOUNDED FELL ALL ABOUT HIM, LEAVING HIM UNSCATHED 

Peter Acadievitch Stolypin, whom the Czar elevated to the post of Prime Minister weeks ago, had his residence 
wrecked by a bomb, his two children maimed for life, his scores of visitors killed or wounded, but the Premier 
never lost his presence of mind or self-control. 
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mean a long regency for the little two-year- 
cld Alexis. In the event of his imperial ma- 
jesty dying before the Czarevitch has attained 
his majority, the Grand Duke Michael Alex- 
androvitch is to become regent. In these cir- 
cumstances the Czarina would be made guar- 
dian of the Czarevitch. Thus provides that 
manifesto in which Nicholas II himself an- 
nounced the coming of a baby who, within an 
hour of his birth, was colonel of six different 
regiments. A regency under which the im- 
perial power is to be shared by two females of 
such fiber as the Czar’s wife and the Czar’s 
mother—for the Czar’s invalid brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, is under 
the maternal spell completely—might become 
embarrassing to the many refined and well-edu- 
cated young ladies who, for the past four 
weeks, have been throwing bombs at govern- 
ors, stabbing statesmen in the back and disap- 
pearing completely from view among throngs 
of sympathetic spectators. For the young lady 
has become a factor of consequence in the re- 
cent developments in Russia. 





Nicuotas -II: “Why, the more I blow the worse the fire becomes!” 
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—Munich Simplicissimus. 






HETHER fashion dominates the lines 

of her figure, as in the case.of the 
young lady who threw dynamite at the passing 
patrol in Warsaw’s streets, or whether her 
rare mental endowments awe the inquisitors 
into whose presence the police conduct her 
when arrested, as happened in the case of the 
young lady who put four bullets into General 
Minn’s back, the feminine terrorist of the 
month has scored the only triumphs against 
reaction since the Czar dissolved the Duma. 
The young women who thus make slaughter 
itself seem white beside the deep crimson of 
their deeds are all declared to be coached by 
what is styled the central committee of the 
militant section of the socialist revolutionary 
party. The assassinations of the month be- 
long to a new type of which the killing of Gen- 
eral Minn is the norm, with few variants. The 
slayer, a maiden between the age of eighteen 
and twenty-five, is always unknown to the po- 
lice when arrested—unknown, in fact, in the 
town to which she comes on her revolutionary 
errand. Her passport is always correct, her 
purse is always full. She takes 
her meals in a house near the 
residence of the official to be 
bombed. Should she chance to 
hire a vehicle, her tip to the 
driver is substantial. She plies 
police sergeants with liquor, 
converses with unknown men 
who are seen to hand her a 
valise and remains wholly un- 
identifiable after arrest, to which 
she submits without even at- 
tempting escape. Revolution in 
all Russia has thus entered, with 
the attempt upon the life of the 
Governor of Odessa five weeks 
ago, upon a stage of perfected 
organization to which the cli- 
max was the sudden taking off 
of Trepoff himself. 


NLY in the attempted as- 
sassination of Prime Min- 
ister Stolypin did the revolu- 
tionary committee’s young wom- 
en play a subordinate part and 
only in that instance did the in- 
tended victim escape without a 
scratch. The young women, 
who, of course, were strangers 
in St. Petersburg, occupying dif- 
ferent apartments on fashion- 
able thorofares, disappeared be- 
fore the actual perpetration of 
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ATTEMPT TO ASSASSIN.\TE STOLYPIN 


THE RUSSIAN PRIME MINISTER’S VILLA AFTER THE BOMB WRECKED IT 





The interior of the house on Aptekarsky Island, official residence of Mr. Stolypin, was converted into a heap 
of rubbish. The furniture of the upper story where the prime minister’s children were playing, fell upon the heads 


of the hundreds of persons assembled down stairs. 


the killings. In the carriage that drew up be- 
fore the official residence of the Prime Minis- 
ter there sat members of the stern sex only—an 
ostensible civilian and two seeming soldiers, 
one a colonel, the other a general. There had 
been a young lady in the vehicle, but she was 
set down at the railway station and remains 
undiscoverable. Two other young ladies, in- 
volved in the enticement of one genuine colonel 
and one genuine general into complications from 
which the soldiers emerged bereft of decora- 
tions, hats, uniforms and swords, remain like- 
wise undiscoverable. The ostensible civilian and 
the seeming colonel descended from the vehicle 
that drew up at Stolypin’s door. In five min- 
utes more ceilings were coming down upon the 
Prime Minister’s' head, the bedroom furniture 
was dropping upon the marshal of the nobility 
in the salon below, while the indifferent pub- 
lic paused in the park outside long enough to 
hear the piercing screams and stifled moans, 
and to contemplate with idle and unsympa- 
thetic curiosity an upheaved agglomeration of 
wall, balcony, window-sash and broken glass. 
The three deafening explosions preceding these 
sounds and sights had apprised the unofficial 
Russians thereabout of one more assassination. 
The dull vacancy of mind with which the citi- 
zens of Moscow and St. Petersburg contem- 





plate this kind of work was never so oddly 
manifested as on the present occasion. Men 
went on reading and conversing of everyday 
events not a hundred feet away, children 
romped while the dead were carried off on 
stretchers and women looked on without ex- 
pressions of sympathy or satisfaction. Russia 
is so drenched with gore, explains an Octobrist 
leader, that horror is a commonplace. 


ICHOLAS II directed Prime Minister 
Stolypin to take up his abode in the vast 
winter palace of the Czar beside the Neva. So 
great an honor is rarely accorded on such terms 
to personages not of royal blood. The Prime 
Minister, his wife and his five uninjured daugh- 
ters were the members of the Stolypin family 
physically capable of obeying the imperial 
summons. Miss Natalie Stolypin, the fifteen- 
year-old daughter, had had the bones of her 
limbs shattered from foot to knee. Her three- 
year-old brother Arcadius sustained a fracture 
of the thigh and a long and deep wound in the 
head. The other children were out driving 
with their mother at the hour of the arrival 
of the bomb-throwers. Stolypin himself, al- 
tho one of the few persons ‘in the house at the 
time who was neither bruised nor maimed, 
continued in a state of mental torpor for two 
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days after the accident. It was said at once 
that he would give up his post as Prime Minis- 
ter. Witte was to be placed at the head of the 
ministry. This Witte story is pronounced fan- 
ciful by the Paris Temps. The careful French 
organ says Stolypin’s removal had been de- 
cided upon forty-eight hours prior to the at- 
tempt to slay him. It is as difficult to choose 
between the stories of Stolypin’s going and 


Stolypin’s staying as to determine whether - 


this enigmatical Prime Minister is a convinced 
Liberal stifling in a bureaucratic atmosphere, 
or a secret reactionary professing a liberalism 
with which he has no sympathy whatever. The 
reactionary character of Stolypin’s associates 
in the ministry seems a bad sign to those West- 
ern European dailies which maintain reliable 
and well-informed correspondents at the Czar’s 
capital. Portfolios go only to nominees of the 
court party. Reaction declares itself openly. 
Thus the news budgets of the last week in 
August. The first fortnight of September 
found Stolypin’s associates posing as members 
of a ministry which, for Russia, is well-nigh 
radical. Premier Stolypin will not permit the 
tragic events of the month to swerve him from 
his liberalism. He is aware, says the London 
Times, that the Czar wished to provide him 
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But he feels that he is 
He will not go until he must. 


with a successor. 
needed. 


JOR once President Roosevelt’s “pull 
with the genius of the weather 
seemed to fail when, on Septembe 
3, he stepped into an open launcl 
in Oyster Bay to proceed to the review of the 
greatest fleet of fighting ships ever assembled 
in the Western hemisphere. The wind blew 
the rain descended in torrents upon the un- 
protected face of the President, and the little 
launch danced like the proverbial cockle-shell. 
But the weather-gods became busy as soon as 
they saw who it was, and as the President 
placed his foot upon the reviewing yacht, the 
Mayflower, the rain stopped, and before the 
rigid pose with which he greeted the strains 
of the “Star Spangled Banner” had relaxed, 
the sunshine was flooding the bay and cheer- 
ing the hearts of the 15,000 jackies who were 
out for the greatest function of their lives. 
Forty-five fighting ships and sixteen other 
naval vessels were in line—more than one- 
third our entire navy. The fighting force in- 
cluded twelve battleships out of the twenty-six 
we now have in commission and under con- 








AN INTERESTED SPECTATOR 
For her husband alone the bands played “The Star Spangled Banner,” and the 1100 guns in the naval review roared 


a greeting. 


This is Mrs. Roosevelt on board the Mayflower. 
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THE BIG STICK ON EXHIBITION IN OYSTER BAY 








“THE BIG STICK” 





The recent naval review in Oyster Bay, as it appeared from the Crow’s nest of the President’s reveiwing yacht, the 


Ma 


struction ; eight cruisers out of the thirteen we 
have in all; four monitors, twelve destroyers 
and torpedo boats, five auxiliary cruisers, three 
submarines and a troopship. The combined 
cost of the ships in line is estimated at $125,- 
000,000, and three-fourths of them have been 
built since our war with Spain. Our entire 
navy at the close of last year consisted of 327 
ships of all classes, manned by 33,000 officers 
and men and carrying a marine corps of 6,000. 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick and you 
will go far,” said Poor Richard: Our “big 








ower. 


stick” is the third largest in the world, and 
we are speaking in very soft tones indeed. One 
year ago the softness of those tones ended the 
war between Japan and Russia. Secretary 
Root has been carrying those soft tones to the 
republics of South America. And President 
Roosevelt’s soft tones recently suspended the 
fighting in Cuba within forty-eight hours. 





HE fleet extended for a distance of three 
miles, being anchored in three lines. The 
review consisted of the passage of the May- 





ON THE DECK OF THE MAYFLOWER 
To the President’s left is Secretary Bonaparte. To his right are Rear Admirals Seats, Davia, and Bronson, in the 
e 


order named. 


In the President’s rear is Private Secretary 
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flower, bearing the President, through and 
around these ships, the guns booming out a 
salute from each ship as he passed, and the 
bands all playing the one tune that is officially 
recognized as our national tune. Then the 
Mayflower anchored and the three admirals 
and the numerous commanders called on the 
President. Then the President called on the 
admirals and on the troopship Yankee, just 
back from Dominican waters. Then he re- 
turned to the Mayflower, and in the evening 
the ships were brilliantly illuminated. Then 
the show was over—all but the criticism. 


* 
* # 


Sm.) LUS X persisted in his attitude of de- 
; RY, f} fiance last month amid the hurly- 
© =./7 a! 






€4 burly of anticlerical preparation 
¢\ throughout France to turn prelates 
and priests out of presbytery and palace unless 
they sanction the kind of separation of church 
and state that becomes legally complete by 
December. The pontiff’s spirit remained se- 
rene until he learned that at one of the “se- 
cret” conferences concerning which the relia- 
ble Paris Temps prints full details, the French 
bishops voted a conditional acceptance of the 
new system. “They have voted against me!” 
his Holiness is said to have declared. “They 
have voted as Frenchmen!” It is possible, ob- 
serves the London Standard, that the sovereign 
pontiff did make use of such an expression. It 
is possible that he was overheard. It is possible 
that some eavesdropper forwarded the infor- 
mation to Paris. “But it is far more likely 
that the language was put into the Pope’s 
mouth by a controversialist who wished to en- 
courage Frenchmen in the belief that the gov- 
ernment of the republic in its quarrel with the 
Vatican, is fighting the national cause against 
the domination of an alien power.” But the 
eminent French Roman Catholics who peti- 
tioned the Pope to accommodate himself to the 
new state of things are of opinion that perhaps 
Pius X did utter the remarkable words at- 
tributed to him. If so, France, they assure the 
Holy Father, was with her bishops on that 
day, not with him. * 


AN 
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ATTERS were made worse for the Vati- 

can by the false position in which the 
Pope’s encyclical seemed to place it. “In spite 
of what the Pope says in his encyclical,” de- 
clares the Paris Siecle, a daily in the best pos- 
sible position to know whereof it speaks, and 
now confirmed by the most responsible news- 
paper in all France, the Temps, “it is abso- 
lutely certain that the French bishops voted 
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in their plenary assembly by a majority of 
twenty-two in favor of forming public worship 
associations.” Now, prelates, who, while 
breathing defiance of an already effective sep- 
aration of church and state, voted in favor 
of public worship associations simply played 
the part of that Beatrice who cried aloud that 
no husband is worth having and then married 
Benedick. Rigid pledges of secrecy had been 
exacted from the ecclesiastics. They had been 
convened by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris 
on the order of the Pope himself. But they 
could not keep long concealed from the news- 
papers of France the sensational language 
they employed. “Whatever course may be de- 
cided upon,” ran their report to the uncom- 
promising pontiff, “it will be necessary, in 
view of the risk of exposing Catholic France 
to a religious anarchy which might have the 
most disastrous consequences, to consider the 
founding of an organization which will meet 
the requirements of the new situation.” Well 
might the successor of St. Peter, thinks the 
Paris Lanterne, exclaim that the bishops had 
voted against him. Nevertheless, the ensuing 
encyclical of his Holiness professed to con- 
firm the “almost unanimous” deliberations of 
an assembly which had really rebelled against 
Vatican policy. What the encyclical actually 
did was to condemn the very public worship 
associations which the secret gathering of 
bishops had professed itself able to make 
“legal and canonical.” 





RAMPOLLA'S participation in the Pope’s 

councils has already convinced leaders 
of opinion in France that the Vatican will not 
go to extremes when December arrives. One 
of the great advantages of separation of church 
and state in France, according to the Cardinal 
—if his views be not misrepresented—is the 
freedom left to the Vatican in the nomination 
of bishops and archbishops. There are others 
and they were pointed out in the address to 
the Pope signed by so many of the most prom- 
inent Roman Catholics in France—“gratui- 
tous and indefinite surrender to the church of 
the places of worship, temporary but renew- 
able use of the episcopal palaces, pastoral res- 
idences and seminaries, full liberty granted the 
public worship associations to administer, un- 
der merely nominal control by the govern- . 
ment, the two hundred million francs (about 
$40,000,000) worth of property comprising 
the present real estate and other assets of the 
churches of France, and finally the pensions 
and allowances which, tho moderate, assure 
for the moment the daily bread of the priests.” 
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Persons in the Foreground 


MARK TWAIN’S LIFE OF SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 


MERICA has one classic autobiogra- 
phy—that of Benjamin Franklin. 
The lively hope that we may soon 
have a second is aroused by the first 

fw ieiinatiie of Mark Twain’s autobiogra- 

pay. Itis a hope that may prove delusive ; but if 
ever a man had a chance to write an immortal 

hook, Mark Twain has it now. He has a 
ultless memory for details, a dauntless fac- 
ity for telling the truth about himself and 

thers, a style which, when dealing with things 

that are serious to him, is full of beauty, dig- 

ity, and warm heart-interest. And then his 
iife has been one of such varied interest and 
vide experience in all parts of the world and 
ith so many different kinds of interesting 
eople! If he doesn’t give us another real 
lassic, we shall never forgive him. 

The editor of The North American Review, 
vho has persuaded Mr. Clemens to change his 
inind and allow parts of this autobiography to 
be published before his death, and who has 
turned the Review into a fortnightly to carry 
the autobiography as a serial, tells us that 
250,000 words are already in manuscript. Se- 
lections from this are made, such as the author 
is willing to see published at this time; but no 
part of the work—unless the writer again is 
persuaded to change his mind—will appear in 
book form while he lives. 

Mark Twain is now seventy-one years 
young; or, rather, Samuel Clemens is seventy- 
one and Mark Twain is about forty-three. His 
ancestry, as he proudly asserts, can be traced 
back to pirates and slavers of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, and the line of descent includes a 
British Ambassador to Spain and one of the 
judges who sentenced Charles the First to the 
loss of his: head. Mark hasn’t looked up the 
records himself, because he has been “so busy 
polishing up this end of the line and trying 
to make it showy”; but he credits the reports 
because he has himself had such strong desires 
to be a pirate and has “always felt friendly 
toward Satan. And he is sure that this comes 
from his ancestral instincts. 

His American ancestry began with the Vir- 
ginian Clemenses and the Kentucky Lamptons. 
His father and mother began married life in 
Jamestown, a remote village in the mountain 





solitudes of East Tennessee. Their “first crop 
of children” was born there, but Sammy was 
postponed to Missouri, because “Missouri was 
an unknown State and needed attractions.” In 
Hannibal, Missouri, therefore, November 13, 
1835, he first saw the light of the sun. 

As this autobiography is written on a pur- 
posely systemless plan—that is, he intends to 
talk about the things that interest him and to 
cease talking about them as soon as they cease 
to interest him—he makes a slight digression 
in his first chapter to tell us who Colonel Mul- 
berry Sellers, in “The Gilded Age,” was. He 
was not a “creation,” but a real being, his 
mother’s favorite cousin, James Lampton. 
Mark merely put him on paper as he was; he 
could not be exaggerated: 


“The real Colonel Sellers, as I knew him in 
James Lampton, was a pathetic and beautiful 
spirit, a manly man, a straight and honorable man, 
a man with a big, foolish, unselfish heart in his 
bosom, a man born to be loved; and he was loved 
by all his friends, and by his family worshipped. 
It is the right word. To them he was but little 
less than a god. The real Colonel Sellers was 
never on the stage. Only half of him was there. 
Raymond could not play the other half of him; 
it was above his level. That half was made up 
of qualities of which Raymond was wholly desti- 
te, . . James Lampton floated, all his days, 
in a tinted mist of magnificent dreams, and died 
at last without seeing one of them realized. I 
saw him last in 1884, when it had been twenty- 
six years since I ate the basin of raw turnips and 
washed them down with a bucket of water in his 
house. He was become old and white-headed, but 
he entered to me in the same old breezy way of 
his earlier life, and he was all there, yet—not a 
detail wanting; the happy light in his eye, the 
abounding hope in his heart, the persuasive 
tongue, the miracle-breeding imagination—they 
were all there; and before I could turn around he 
was polishing up his Aladdin’s lamp and flashing 
the secret riches of the world before me.’ 


Mark Twain’s experiences as an author be- 
gan in 1867, when he came to New York from 
San Francisco. He had already told the story 
of “The Jumping Frog of Calaveras,” which 
was first published to help out the funeral of a 
dying literary journal, The Saturday Press, of 
New York. Charles Henry Webb induced 
Mark to let him, Webb, collect Mark’s sketches 
for publication in book form. Mark took the 
sketches, a letter of introduction, and a beat- 
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ing heart to the publisher Coleridge. Says 


Mark: 


“He began to swell, and went on swelling and 
swelling and swelling until he had reached the 
dimensions of a god of about the second or third 
degree. Then the ‘fountains of his great. deep 
were broken up, and for two or three minutes I 
couldn’t see him for the rain. It was words, only 
words, but they fell so densely that they darkened 
the atmosphere. Finally he made an imposing 
sweep with his right hand, which comprehended 
the whole room and said, 

“‘Books—look at those shelves! Every one of 
them is loaded with books that are waiting for 
Ss Do I want any more? Excuse me, 

I don’t. Good morning.’ ” 


Twenty-one years later the two men met 
again in Switzerland and Coleridge remarked 
at once: 


“I am substantially an obscure person, but I 
have a — of such colossal distinctions to my 
credit that I am entitled to immortality—to wit: 
I refused a book of yours, and for this I stand 
without competitor as the prize ass of the nine- 
teenth century.” 


“Innocents Abroad” had also a rocky road 
to travel. When Mark returned from his ex- 
cursion tour in the Quaker City he found a 
letter awaiting him from Elisha Bliss, of the 


American Publishing Company, of Hartford, 
offering either five per cent. royalty or $10,000 


down for an account of the excursion. He ac- 
cepted the royalty offer, wrote the book and 
delivered the manuscript in July, 1868. Some 
“staid old fossils” who were directors in the 
publishing company read the manuscript and 
were startled to learn that “there were places 
in it of a humorous character.” One of them 
begged Mark to release them from the con- 
tract. He refused, and finally threatened a 
suit of damages if the book was not published. 
“In nine months the book took the publishing 
house out of debt, advanced its stock from 
twenty-five to two hundred, and left $70,000 
profit to the good.” 

Before this time Mark Twain had served as 
a pilot on the Mississippi, a schooling that has 
profited him all his life, he says, for “in that 
brief, sharp schooling I got personally and 
familiarly acquainted with about all the differ- 
ent types of human nature that are to be found 
in fiction, biography or history.” When the 
Civil War opened he served for a short time as 
a Confederate soldier; but, so he has explained 
elsewhere, his plan for ending the rebellion by 
surrounding Grant and driving him into the 
ocean was not favorably received by his su- 
perior officers, and ‘he left soldiering to go to 
Nevada as secretary for his brother, who had 
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received a Government appointment out there 
Later on he joined the force of the Sacramento 
Union; still later went to Hawaii and wrote 
newspaper sketches from there; returned and 
began to lecture; secured a position as foreign 
correspondent of the Alta Californian, and at 
the age of 30 was the acknowledged prince of 
American humorists. 

On his return from the Quaker City tour, 
he met in New York Miss Olivia L. Langdon 
of Elmira. They were married, and there i: 
in literature no more “beautiful and touching 
tribute to a wife than that which Mark Twait 
gives us in this autobiography. He writes: 


“T saw her first in the form of an ivory minia- 
ture in her brother Charley’s stateroom, in the 
steamer Quaker City, in the Bay of Smyrna, in 
the summer of 1867, when she was in her twenty- 
second year. I saw her in the flesh for the first 
time in New York in the following December 
She was slender and beautiful and girlish—and 
she was both girl and woman. She remained 
both girl and woman to the last day of her life. 
Under a grave and gentle exterior burned inex- 
tinguishable fires of sympathy, energy, devotion, 
enthusiasm, and absolutely limitless affection. She 
was always frail in body, and she lived upon her 
spirit, whose hopefulness and courage were in- 
destructible. Perfect truth, perfect honesty, per- 
fect candor, were qualities of her character which 
were born with her. Her judgments of people and 
things were sure and accurate. Her intuitions al- 
most never deceived her. In her judgments of 
the characters and acts of both friends and 
strangers, there was always room for charity, amd 
this charity never failed. I have compared and 
contrasted her with hundreds of persons, and my 
conviction remains that hers was the most perfect 
character I have ever met. And I mav add that 
she was the most winningly dignified person T 
have ever known. Her character and disnosition 
were of the sort that not only invites worship, but 
commands it. No servant ever left her service 
who deserved to remain in it. And, as she could 
choose with a glance of her eye, the servants she 
selected did in almost all cases deserve to remain, 
and they did remain. She was always cheer- 
ful; and she was always able to communicate 
her cheerfulness to others. During the nine vears 
that we spent in poverty and debt, she was al- 
wavs able to reason me out of my despairs, and 
find a bright side to the clouds, and make me 
see it. In all that time, I never knew her to 
utter a word of regret concerning our altered 
circumstances, nor did I ever know her children 
to do the like. For she had taught them, and 
they drewtheir fortitude from her. The love which 
she bestowed upon those whom she loves took 
the form of worship, and in that form it was 
returned—returned by relatives, friends and the 
servants of her household. It was a strange com- 
bination which wrought into one individual. so to 
speak, by marriage—her disposition and charac- 
ter and mine. She poured out her prodigal af- 
fections in kisses and caresses, and in a vocabu- 
lary of endearments whose profusion was always 
an astonishment to me. I was born reserved as 
to endearments of speech and caresses, and hers 
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From stereograph, copyright 1906 by H C White Co, N. Y. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


Mark Twain at the age of seventy-one, writing his autobiography, which opens with an admission that he was always 
averse to industry and “always felt friendly toward Satan.’ 


broke upon me as the summer waves break upon 
Gibraltar.” 


Thirty-four years after their marriage Mrs. 
Clemens died, and the above was penned on the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of their marriage. 

Equal to the above tribute in tenderness and 
beauty is that which Mark Twain pays to his 
daughter, who died while Mark was in London, 
and while his wife was on the high seas hasten- 
ing home to the child’s sick-bed. Here is one 
of the stories told of Susy at the age of eight: 


“For a week, her mother had not been able to 
go to the nursery, evenings, at the child’s prayer 
hour. She spoke of it—was sorry for it, and 
said she would come to-night, and hoped she 
could continue to come every night and hear 
Susy pray, as before. Noticing that the child 
wished to respond, but was evidently troubled 
as to how to word her answer, she asked what 
the difficulty was. Susy explained that Miss 
Foote (the governess) had been teaching her 
about the Indians and their religious beliefs, 
whereby it appeared that they had not only a 
God, but several. This had set Susy to thinking. 
As a result of this thinking, she had stopped pray- 
ing. She qualified this statement—that is, she 
modified it—saying she did not now pray ‘in the 
same way’ as she had formerly done. Her mother 


said: 
“*Tell me about it, dear.’ 
“Well, mama, the Indians believed they knew, 


but now we know they were wrong. By and by, 
it can turn*out that we are wrong. So now | 
only pray that there may be a God and a Heaven 
—or something better.’ 

“I wrote down this pathetic prayer in its pre- 
cise wording, at the time, in a record which we 
kept of the children’s sayings, and my reverence 
for it has grown with the years that have passed 
over my head since then. Its untaught grace and 
simplicity are a child’s, but the wisdom and the 
pathos of it are of all the ages that have come 
and gone since the race of man has lived, and 
longed, and hoped, and feared, and doubted.” 


Passages like these, if there are many of 
them in the succeeding instalments, will go far 
to justify the opinion of the editor of The 
North American Review, who says editorially: 
“We have read perhaps a quarter of the mil- 
lion of words which will finally be written, and 
are convinced that a life story of such sur- 
passing interest was never told before.” 

Of Mark Twain himself, the editor says, in 
this same editorial: 


“The proverbial irony of fate was never more 
clearly marked than by the fact that the life of 
the world’s greatest humorist has consisted of a 
succession of personal tragedies. From the very 
beginning, when, at the age of three, Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, now known to the world as 
Mark Twain, was forgotten by his parents, and 
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left alone in a forsaken house, to the fateful day 
which lost to him, then ripe in years and repu- 
tation, the most sympathetic and helpful of com- 
panions, each milestone has recorded a bereave- 
ment that would have exhausted. or embittered 
an ordinary mind. It was inevitable that inter- 
vals of great despondency should enter into a life 
period so darkly defined, and such, indeed, has 
been the case, to the regret and sorrow of those 
who have been blessed with his intimate ac- 
quaintanceship. But in his breast there lived a 
spirit which rose triumphant over all depressing 
emotions, and_ still continues, after half a 
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century, to make joy for more millions of human 
beings the world over than any other now exist 
ing. An attempt, even by one accomplished in the 
art, to analyze the character of this unique human 
genius would be futile. Its phases are too multi- 
farious. There is humor preeminent, wit unex 
celled, philosophy rare, if uneven; repugnance, 
often’ violent, to wrong in any form; instinctive 
and invariable, though occasionally ill-timed, re- 
volt against oppression of humanity whether by 
God or man; all supplemented by the reasonable 
ness of a comrade, the kindliness of a friend, the 
devotion of a lover and the sweetness of a child.” 





HOW ANDREW CARNEGIE CLIMBED UP 


fz) F reform in the spelling of the Eng- 
Peessy §=lish language really grows out of 
MA the itati h 

PNo wed present agitation, the success 
LI will be due chiefly to a Scotsman 
and a Dutchman. The hard work has, of 
course, been supplied by others. A wealth of 
lexicographical learning, the best in the world, 
has been for years enlisted in behalf of sim- 
plified spelling. But the announcement that 
Andrew Carnegie had undertaken to finance 
the cause for five years brought it first into 
general popular notice, and the recent action 
of the present occupant of the White House, 
whose very name tells of the flowery fields of 
Holland, whence his ancestors came, has cre- 
ated an agitation that for a time, so far as 
newspaper discussion goes, almost dwarfed the 
revolution in Russia and the insurrection in 
Cuba. 

Andrew Carnegie, the financier of simpli- 
fied spelling, who came into the world by way 
of Dunfermline, Scotland, seventy-one years 
ago, was “a child of poverty and discon- 
tent.” His father, a weaver, was a labor agi- 
tator who delivered troublesome street ha- 
rangues. His uncle was a man of the same 
sort, only more so, who got into jail for one 
of his inflammatory talks. There was a streak 
of poetic justice, therefore, in the trouble 
which the Carnegie Company sixty years af- 
terward had with the labor unions, which cul- 
minated in the Homestead riots. Carnegie 
himself, however, was at that time on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and it was his part- 
ner, Henry C. Frick, who had that memorable 
row on his hands. Who knows but some of 
the walking delegates of Homestead at that 
time had received their first lessons in agitation 
from the elder Carnegie? 

At the age of ten, Andrew may be said to 
have begun his financial career by investing 


his savings of something less than a dollar in 
oranges which he and his brother peddled 
around town and sold at a profit. When he 
was twelve he quit school and when he was 
thirteen he quit the Old World, together 
with his father, mother, and younger brother, 
Tom. The family took up their residence 
in Allegheny City, in the aristocratic neigh- 
borhood known as Barefoot Square, Slab- 
town. Andy sécured a job at once as a 
bobbin boy in a cotton mill. His father got 
a job in the same mill. And Mrs. Carnegie 
took in washing! In giving these facts, we 
are depending for our authority upon Herbert 
N. Casson, whose article in a recent issue 
of Munsey’s Magazine furnishes the founda- 
tion for this article. Besides taking in wash- 
ing, Mrs. Carnegie did work for a neighboring 
shoemaker whose name was Phipps. Harry 
Phipps, the shoemaker’s son, became’a chum 
of Andy’s, and in after years they became 
partners and amassed their millions together. 

As a bobbin-boy Andy earned $1.20 a week. 
At the end of a year he was promoted lower, 
so to speak, going down into the cellar as 
stoker for a furnace at a salary of $1.80 a 
week. After a year at that he became a dis- 
trict messenger boy at $3.00 a week. Three 
other messenger boys who sat on the same 
hard bench with him waiting for orders were 
Robert Pitcairn, David McCargo, and William 
C. Moreland. The first became one of the 
high officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the second became superintendent of the Alle- 
gheny Railroad and the third became city 
attorney of Pittsburgh. 

Andy lost that job by disobeying orders and 
being promoted for it! The boys were not 
allowed to take despatches as they came in 
on the wire; but one morning, before the 
operator reached the office, a message was 
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ONE OF THE HOMES OF THE FORMER BOBBIN-BOY OF SLABTOWN, ALLEGHENY CITY 


When the Scotsman in Andrew Carnegie gets the best of the American he goes to Skibo Castle and lives like 
one of the Lairds of old. It is one of the finest structures in Scotland, and from its crenelated tower flies the 


American flag. 


signaled from Philadelphia and Andy unhesi- 
tatingly jumped to the instrument and received 
it with accuracy. He was then made an oper- 
ator at $300 a year. Thomas A. Scott, su- 
perintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
took notice of the lad’s quickness and zeal and 
made him a railway operator in his, Scott’s, 
office. Then came an incident that gave Andy 
his first real grip upon the future. During 
Colonel Scott’s absence from the office, an 
accident was reported on one of the lines 
which tied up the road and threatened a costly 
blockade. Andy promptly acted. He sent out 
a dozen telegrams, signing the name Thomas 
A. Scott to each, which set the trains again 
in motion. That lost him his job again, for 
he was promptly promoted to be Colonel 
Scott’s private secretary, an influential posi- 
tion, as the recent revelations of graft in the 
Pennsylvania’s management have shown. 
There is no evidence, so far as we know, that 
Andrew Carnegie did anything to develop the 
possibilities of graft which some of his suc- 
cessors have so energetically utilized, but he 
knew a legitimate opportunity when it came 
his way and he began to make investments in 
various companies that became successful. 
Says Mr. Casson: 


“His first thousand dollars was made in an oil 
speculation, and without the investment of a cent. 
He gave his note in return for a block of stock, 
and then paid for the stock out of the dividends. 
The company bought the Storey Farm, famous 
among oil men, for forty thousand dollars; and 
before many years the market value of the shares 
was five million dollars. In a single year the 
cash dividends amounted to several times the cost 
of the farm.” 


At the age of twenty-eight he succeeded 
Scott as superintendent. That was in 1865. 
One year before, he had begun to invest in the 
iron industry, buying an interest in the Iron 
City Forge Company, in which two of his 
boyhood friends, Henry Phipps and Thomas 
N. Miller, were actively interested. He also 
organized the Keystone Bridge Company, 
which speedily became “the most prosperous 
bridge company in the United States.” Car- 
negie soon resigned his position with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, never again holding a 
salaried position. 

It was now that his career as an iron- 
master began, and the beginning was not pro- 
pitious. For three years the company had all 
it could do to keep the sheriff away. Often 
they had to put a pile of pig-iron in pawn to 
raise ready money. His partners began to 
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wrangle and his puddlers began to strike. But 
Carnegie was no “quitter.” He bought out 
Miller’s interest and a few months later the 
prospects became brighter. A boom began in 
railroad building, and Carnegie’s friendships 
among railroad officials stood him in good 
stead. In fact, his capacity for making friends 
may be said to lie at the foundation of his 
success. He was never a practical maker of 
iron and steel. He was an “outside man,” 
who secured the orders. And he did much of 
the financing, a great deal of which was needed. 
In 1872, when the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company wanted to place $6,000,000 in bonds 
abroad, Carnegie was entrusted to sell them, 
which he did, making on these and a second 
block which he also disposed of a commission 
of $225,000, which enabled him to become the 
principal stockholder in the iron company. 

The rest of the story is found in the annals 
of the iron and steel industry of America: 
the adoption of the Bessemer process; the vast 
development of railroad systems; and finally 
the organization of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the purchase of Carnegie’s 
entire interests. 

Here is Mr. Casson’s description of Mr. 
Carnegie’s business method: 


“Carnegie had originated a new business prin- 
ciple in the steel trade—that big men should do 
big things and small men do small things. ‘I 
never write a letter that anyone else can write 
for me, he said. ‘Mr. Carnegie was not worth 
fifteen dollars a week as a clerk,’ one of his 
partners assured me. But Carnegie saw no reason 
why he should do a clerk’s work. He did his own 
work well because he did not try to do anything 
else. He initiated such a change in business tactics 
as had taken place in military tactics. The other 
steel-makers of the seventies were leading their 
workmen in person, just as Harold led his Saxons 
and Leonidas his Spartans. Carnegie, like Well- 
ington or Napoleon, or Oyama, directed the battle 
from a near-by hill, from which he could survey 
the whole combat and maneuver his forces to the 
best advantage. He fought, but not as a private 
soldier. He was a general of industry—a fact 
often overlooked by his captains. The steel men 
of Pittsburgh, as they plodded up and down their 
dirty, half-paved streets, shrouded in a perpetual 
sooty fog, growled and scoffed at the ‘parlor 
knight’ who won his victories at the banquet or in 
the Pullman car. But one fact they could not 
deny or belittle—that he seldom lost a battle. 

“Carnegie had from boyhood the faculty of at- 
tracting the attention of the great and the rich. 
It was more than a knack. It was an instinct. 
And deep down beneath his diplomacy it was 
based upon the solid worth and forcefulness of 
his character. He was as great as they. Long 
before his wealth had made him famous, he was 
the personal friend of Gladstone, Rosebery, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, John Morley, and 
James Bryce. 
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“When the young Prince of Wales visited this 
country, in 1860, there were scores of telegraph 
operators and railroad men standing along his 
line of travel; but Andrew Carnegie was the 
only one who sprang forward and offered the 
titled stranger an exciting ride on a locomotive. 
As the two young men—one a prince by virtue 
of his birth, and the other by virtue of his 
competency—clung to the narrow seat in the en- 
gineer’s cab and were jolted along the crooked 
track, there began the springtime of a friendship 
which in its autumn brought business to the Pitts- 
burgh steel-mills. . . . 

“It is safe to say that Andrew Carnegie in- 
vested less money and gave less time to his busi- 
ness, and made more money out of it, than any 
other self-made millionaire in the world.’ 


Mr. Casson goes at some length into the 
fate of Mr. Carnegie’s partners, only one of 
whom, Henry Phipps, stayed with Carnegie 
to the end. According to Mr. Casson, not one 
of the partners was ever coerced or voted out. 
Carnegie had more faith in the business than 
any of his partners had, and when they were 
ready to quit he was ready to purchase their 
interest at terms which were at the time sat- 
isfactory to them. The worst that can be said, 
apparently, of his business methods is that he 
took rebates from the railroads at a time when 
rebates were not illegal, and that the success 
of the business was in large measure due to 
what many regard as the inordinate degree 
of protection which is given to the iron and 
steel interests by the tariff. The total value 
of the wealth amassed by the canny Scot we do 
not know, but we know that about five years 
ago, when he had already made most of his 
large gifts, he still had on hand $175,000,000. 

Personally, Mr. Carnegie is the most genial 
and democratic of men. His wealth has made 
him neither dissolute, nor blasé, nor unap- 
proachable nor ostentatious. He has a boy’s 
zest in living and mixes with all kinds of men 
easily and unpretentiously. He does not hire 
attorneys to express his views on public affairs, 
but has always been ready in interview or mag- 
azine article to tell what he thinks of free sil- 
ver, imperialism or the relations of capital and 
labor. In 1867, when already on the highway to 
wealth, he hired tutors and supplemented his 
meager schooling with a long course of sys- 
tematic study. He has always been a reader 
of good books and even when a boy took de- 
light in writing for the papers. His name is 
on the title-pages of five successful books of 
which “Triumphant Democracy” is the most 
notable—a book likely to live. 

In 1887, being then fifty years of age, he 
married Louise Whitfield, and one child, a 
daughter, has come to bless the union. 
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ma ARDINAL Merry del Val, the papal 
secretary of state, has returned 
from his sojourn at the pontifical 
aes. villa of Castel Gandolfo in a frame 
cf mind described by French and Italian news- 
papers as “uneasy.” The health of “the pris- 
cner of the Vatican,” tho somewhat improved 
since the last of his recurrent attacks of gout, 
iidicates need of rest and relaxation. “Happy 
sou!” his Holiness is quoted as having ex- 
aimed to the Cardinal when that young Emi- 
ence fled from the dog-day heats, “who can 
o where you please. Go, go, and get as well as 
possible. When you come back you will cer- 
iinly find me here.” The sovereign pontiff 
ias resumed his daily walks afoot through the 
leafy recesses of the historical domain on the 
east salubrious of Rome’s seven hills. But 
these walks are less protracted and less soli- 
ary than they were wont to be when the per- 
onality of this Pope was still new and strange. 
His Holiness takes more frequent refuge in the 
little two-horse carriage, whence he alights 
for a while to converse with the intimates of 
his suite. He is now never reluctant to return 
to his conveyance after covering a few hun- 
dred yards. Roman correspondents of French 
dailies, studying the Holy Father with the 
watchfulness of sailors on the lookout for land, 
report him pale, stooping, more and more in- 
clined to a limping gait.- Hécontinues to give 
audiences, but to fewer at a time, unless some 
party of pilgrims finds access facilitated for it 
by previous arrangement with a major domo, 
otherwise styled “Master of the Chamber” and 
entitled to be addressed 





PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


PIUS X IN THE FOURTH YEAR OF HIS PONTIFICATE 


smiling, benignant, blessing and greeting by 
name the very humblest. The parish societies 
sing, the orchestras of young people display 
their proficiency and the affair is never quite to 
the Pope’s taste if gymnastic exercises be omit- 
ted. Old, young, men, youths and little boys 
from factory and slum show by their demeanor 
on these Sunday afternoons that they take the 
Pope for what he is—a pious, simple priest, a 
peasant by birth, humble from instinct, prone 
to question his people on the subject of their 
souls. Pius beams on the assembly, felicitating 
this one upon some skill with the dumb-bell, 
questioning that one as to his attendance at 
mass, and concludes with a little homily on 
the gospel of the day. For the Pope stuns the 
curia by the conception he has formed of his 
position as Bishop of Rome. His predecessors 
were rarely so personally patriarchal and had 
quite other modes of sustaining the majesty 
of the pontifical office. 

This first of the sovereign pontiffs to spring , 
from the humblest peasant stock since the 
reign of the fifth Sixtus shows in other ways 
how difficult he finds it to accommodate him- 
self to Vatican etiquette. He does not care to 
receive in the throne-room of the Vatican, as 
his predecessor nearly always did. He is re- 
luctant to be borne about by attendants in the 
pagoda of a potentate. He has no suite of ex- 
alted ecclesiastics. He puts down pomp with 
unsparing parsimony. He is after more than 
three years of experience with the ways of the 
Vatican a stranger to many of them. He still 
reveals by his methods that he has never been 
a nuncio, never fa- 
miliarized himself with 





as “Your Excellency.” 

But the Sunday 
afternoon receptions of 
the Catholic faithful of 
Rome continue with all 
the informality of yore. 
Everyone is welcomed 
in a most personal way 
unless the Pope be im- 
prisoned in his apart- 
ments by the obstinate 
swelling of his knee. 
Piux X in white skull- 
cap, white sash, white 
slippers and white robe, 
making the blue eyes 
seem bluer and the 
white hair whiter, 
emerges on a terrace 


barely read gave birth 
Pius X. 





WHERE THE EARTHLY CAREER OF THE 
“PRISONER OF THE VATICAN” 
WAS BEGUN 
The upper left-hand window on the spectator’s left 
looks out from the tiny room of the house in Riese, 
rear Treviso, in which the peasant woman who could 
to Giuseppe Sarto, now 


the work of the Sacred 
Congregation ; hasnever 
acquired a taste for 
any art, unless it be 
that of Gregorian vo- 
cal music; has never 
learned to appreciate 
his noble guard and his 
Swiss guard and his 
major domo and the 
retinue that he will 
not permit to parade 
the papal palace with 
him. This pontiff even 
rises to receive the fre- 
quent visitor to his 
private library, allow- 
ing little time for the 
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From stereograph, copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N Z. 
THE POPE IN HIS EVERY-DAY ATTIRE 


The white robe of the Vatican sovereign is a far more 
familiar sight to the proletariat of Rome than it has 
been for many years, as his Holiness walks about freely 
in his domain and permits himself to be seen and ap- 
proached by all. 


three bendings of the knee prescribed by tra- 
dition. Pius X gets up from his desk and 
comes to the door with outstretched hand. 
He has not abolished etiquette by any 


means, but he has simplified it and made 
it subordinate to the transaction of busi- 
ness. Even in the morning, according to the 
rules prescribed by the major domo, laymen 
must wear evening dress at a private pontif- 
ical audience. Women have to wear black. 
There must always be a black veil over the fe- 
male head and gloves and jewels are doffed. 
Children and young girls, however, may ap- 
pear in white. An absolutely private audience 
is not now so readily obtained, owing, it seems, 
to the state of the Pope’s health. He receives 
three or four at once, while pilgrimages are 
welcomed, of course, as a whole. The custom 
of kissing the Pope’s ring survives. The only 
persons exempted formally from this require- 
ment are non-Catholic sovereigns. King Ed- 
‘ward did not kiss the Pope’s hand when he 
was received. Emperor William bends his 
head over the pontifical ring without kissing 
it. Pius prefers to grant audiences of a private 
character between the hours of ten and one or 
between three and five in the afternoon. Oc- 
casionally, however, he receives people in the 
evening. 

The goutiness and the more or less apoplec- 
tic tendency of the Pope are said, in the many 
French dailies which record the state of his 


health so constantly, to be hereditary in the 
Sarto family—the Pope being a Sarto by name, 


as everyone knows. The two sisters who kept 
house for him when he was Patriarch of 
Venice and who were so often seen making 
lace in the Square of St. Mark and chatting 
with other women who might have been gon- 
doliers’ wives, had twinges of the gout, al- 
though the malady is said to be rarer in women 
than in men. The Pope’s two brothers, one the 
carabineer and the other postmaster of a dis- 
trict in which he served as letter-carrier for 
twenty years, are likewise gouty, we are told. 
Pius, however, inherits the family tendency 
in its acutest form. Just before the supreme 
pontiff celebrated the second anniversary of 
his elevation to the throne, his physician, Dr. 
Lapponi, was summoned in haste to the Vati- 
can. Pius was unable to leave his bed, owing 
to the inflammation in his left knee. Local 
and general treatment brought quick relief 
from pain, but, according to the reports of the 
London Lancet, no skill can eradicate the dis- 
ease. It asserted itself again last summer. 
The Pope is said to have been unable to sleep 
for three successive nights because of the pain 
of cramp in his limb. When these attacks pass 
away his Holiness is prone to over-exertion. 
To these indispositions, complicated, according 
to the Gazette de Lausanne—which keeps in 
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touch with Vatican affairs—by growing apo- 
plectic tendencies, are attributed a prevalent 
belief in Rome that the pontificate of Pius will 
not be long. Dr. Lapponi is said to have pre- 
scribed change of air for his august patient on 
more than one occasion. This impossible pre- 
scription is averred to be the only foundation 
for the many rumors that Pius X is to make his 
pontificate memorable by quitting the Vatican 
for a sojourn at that favorite holiday resort 
of former Popes, Castel Gandolfo. But no 
pontiff has set foot there since Pius IX last 
isited the place in the summer of 1869, al- 
iho, like the Vatican itself, it enjoys the 
privilege of extra-territoriality. “No one can 
tay at Castel Gandolfo,” writes the Roman 
orrespondent of the London Morning Post, 
without realizing how greatly the health of 
he Pope would benefit by an annual outing 
here. The villa has two romantic gardens 
ome distance away, both enjoying the privi- 
iege of extra-territoriality by the fifth section 
f the Law of Guarantees. It has delicious 
valconies, too, from one of which the Holy 
Father could gaze upon the tranquil waters of 
the lake.” But all authorities agree that Pius 
X will never repair to Castel Gandolfo tho 
every joint in his system swelled with gouty 
inflammations. He will display the same inflexi- 
bility of purpose here, thinks the Roman cor- 
respondent of the Paris Temps, that makes 
him the most abstemious of living men in the 
matter of diet. Animal food and stimulants 
have in all the Pope’s meals been reduced to 
the smallest possible proportion. The Pope is 
always an early riser, often appearing in the 
Vatican gardens at six o’clock in the morning. 
But he is not quite so regular in the matter of 
meals as was the case in the first year of his 
pontificate. Dr. Lapponi has varied the Pope’s 
diet from time to time for the sake of his 
health. The light wine of the Italian luncheon 
table was banished altogether for months. The 
Pope prefers the peculiar spaghetti combina- 
tions of Venice, in the preparation of which 
one of his sisters is skilled. But these seem to 
be prejudicial to his system and they have been 
to a great extent given up. The Débats says 
that Dr. Lapponi is just now trying the exper- 
iment of depriving the Pope of breakfast alto- 
gether. Pius is as fond as ever of his revolu- 
tionary liking for a guest at his meals. For- 
mer pontiffs have been in the habit of eating 
in solitude and the sensation of the innovation 
was very great. 
Pius X is what would be called, in another 
walk-.of life, a talker. He seems to have very 
little reserve in the expression of his opinions. 
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From stereogiaph, copyright 1916, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y: 


A SPIRITUAL RULER WITH OVER 200,000,000 
SUBJECTS 
His Holiness, Pius X, sovereign pontiff of the Holy 
Roman Catholic —— Church, wearing his papal 
crown and robes of state, in the act of bestowing the 
apostolic benediction. 


But it is noticed that he does not select his 
personal friends from among Vatican. officials. 
The few churchmen who enjoy any intimacy 
with him, the priests who are most frequently 
in his company when he moves about the Vati- 
can gardens, do not belong to the curia. They 
are Venetians. As is well known, the Pope 
does not speak French with any fluency, altho 
he knows the language much better, says the 
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Indépendance Belge correspondent, than many 
Frenchmen suspect. But it seems that the 
sovereign pontiff is not wholly at ease in the 
use of Italian. He employs: the dialect of his 
peasant forbears, modified by the local col- 
loquialisms of Venice. This gives his speech 
a strange, not to say outlandish, ring to those 
of the monsignori who were trained in the 
scholarly precision of his predecessor’s court. 
The Pope’s Latinity, too, is not Ciceronian. It 
has been observed that Pius is no artist. It 
might be added that he has never been a stu- 
dent in the stricter sense of the word. He has 
never even attempted to keep in touch with 
science, while for what used to be called “po- 
lite literature” he has no taste at all. 

Pius X has “the memory mind,” and his 
great talent is for administration. He gives 
hours of his time to the details of the diocese 
of Rome, which, for the first time in many a 
year, is directed in matters of most trivial de- 
tail by a Pope. A great deal of his energy is 
spent upon finance, a subject not always under- 
stood at the Vatican. Pius insists upon elab- 
orate reports at regular intervals. He has 
made a list of every person connected with the 
several offices of his government, and he has 
a reputation for speaking bluntly to ecclesias- 
tics when he thinks they are wasting their 
time, or his. His Holiness has been accused 
of some “nearness” in regard to money. But 
it must be remembered that he has always lived 


with great frugality and that the financial af- 
fairs of the Vatican have not been flourishing 
for a long time. Nor can it be said that the 
present pontiff has endeared himself to the 
Roman aristocracy by his willingness to be 
seen and addressed by all, his aversion to cere- 
monial and his refusal to recognize the college 
of noble ecclesiastics as the only nursery of 
talent at the disposal of the Church. They 
cannot forgive him, observes the Roman cor- 
respondent of the Paris Figaro, for letting 
one of his sisters become the wife of an inn- 
keeper in her native village. What the Vati- 
can thinks of its sovereign purports to be set 
forth in the language of a prelate connected 
with the staff of the pontifical secretary of 
state, quoted by the Roman correspondent of 
the Petit Parisien: 


“With the new Pope great virtues ascended the 
pontifical throne. Ardent piety, sincere faith 
and absolute humility are giving a living ex- 
ample to the whole Catholic world. For Pius X 
is a saint. Cardinal Oreglia described him to 
you as such and all who approach the Holy 
Father are at once convinced of it. But you 
know that pliability and diplomacy are not the 
qualities of a saint. Pius X possesses neither 
the one nor the other. Indeed, he despises and 
hates them both. Hence that anachronism which 
has given to the Catholic church at the moment 
when science makes the most formidable assault 
upon faith, the most simple, the most unsophis- 
ticated, the most guilelessly honest Pope it has 
ever had at its head.” 





TREPOFF—NO LONGER “THE TERRIBLE” 


REPOFF was to his Czar what Fri- 
day became to Robinson Cresoe. 
The man was unthinkable without 
his master. Nicholas II fled from 

the plots of Tsarskoe Selo to backstair con- 

claves at Peterhof. Trepoff went before. 

Nicholas II resolved to drag an estimable but 

unwilling country gentleman from bed at dead 

of night to clothe him with the responsibilities 
of office. Trepoff bore the summons. Nicholas 

II took frenzy to his bosom and loathed to look 

upon the vault of heaven. Trepoff was over- 

whelmed. Trepoff, in fine incarnated the dif- 
ference between the Russian revolution of to- 

day and the mighty upheaval at Paris in 1789 

—for Nicholas II had a Trepoff and Louis 

XVI had none. 

Trepoff embraced the profession of arms in 
his earliest youth, yet his prowess and his strat- 
egy have never been distinguished in the field. 





In one responsible civic post after another he 
had indefatigably achieved administrative 
chaos. His incapacity for council has time 
and again brought confusion to the policy of 
those reactionaries who sway his master’s 
mind. Nicholas II himself was no longer weak 
enough to be influenced by the suggestions 
of so preposterous an adviser as Trepoff. Yet 
Trepoff was his master’s indispensable man, 
because he was his master’s best instrument. 
When Nicholas II wanted advice, he sent for 
advisers.innumerable; but when Nicholas II 
wanted things done, he sent for Trepoff only. 
Yet so destitute was Trepoff of human capa- 
city in its exalted forms that he could be set 
but one task at a time and must neéds be in- 
structed in it patiently and with detail, like a 
boy sent to the butcher for a piece of meat. 
Nothing dare be left to his discretion. His 
mind was of that wooden military type to 
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which all life was a state of readiness for tac- 
tics and all duty the execution of the next 
maneuver. The result of all the training he 
ever had was to fashion him into such an in- 
strument as the commander of an army would 
ippreciate in deploying two corps in front of 
the enemy. The kind of pettiness above which 
the Trepoff intellect cannot rise was character- 
istically manifested when he became chief of 
police at Moscow some years back. The least 
infraction of a technicality in some forgotten 
municipal ordinance made Trepoff furious. He 
came down heavily upon the hapless keeper 
of a billiard parlor who had three tables on 
his premises when he should have had but two. 
But of the government of Moscow in any 
large sense :Trepoff had no conception. The 
streets, which had been brought into a sem- 
blance of order by his predecessor in office, 
lapsed into the confusion of an orchestra when 
the trombonist is too zealous. Trepoff’s ef- 
forts to control Moscow’s traffic resulted in 
cab-drivers going as they pleased and how 
they pleased. His discipline of the police 
made nearly the whole force a body of tip- 
plers and absentees from post. In the outly- 
ing and poorer districts of the city burglaries 
and hold-ups were constant. Amid the tumult 
provoked by his own incapacity, Trepoff con- 
ducted himself with so great a fatuity that 
the Czar was forced to promote him to the 
post of Governor-General of St. Petersburg. 
Thus were the people of Moscow relieved of 
the spectacle of a Trepoff dashing about town 
in his carriage at breakneck speed to the immi- 
nent hazard of the pedestrian’s bones. 
Moscow, by the way, supplies the anecdote 
most illustrative of the salient trait in Trep- 
off’s personality, which was arrogance. His fly- 
ing cab once knocked a shabbily-dressed Eng- 
lishman into the gutter, and, according to the 
reliable Russian correspondent of the London 
Times, Trepoff put his head out of the win- 
dow and swore volubly in French at the be- 
fouled foreigner. The victim was a man of 
rank so high that the British Ambassador 
found it quite out of the question to ignore the 
representations made to him in consequence 
of the incident. Trepoff had to be communi- 
cated with. He threatened to put the English- 
man in jail. But he changed that tone com- 
pletely when ordered from Tsarskoe Selo— 
where the Czar was then residing—to send a 
written apology to his victim. Trepoff com- 
plied with this behest in terms so subservient, 
indeed, that his sudden meekness was pro- 
nounced by his enemies—they are legion—a 
piquant commentary upon his character. 
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Nevertheless, Trepoff illustrated the fallacy 
of an old notion that a man who is a bully 
must be a coward, too. He was the man most 
hated by the bomb-throwing extremists, yet he 
would, upon occasion, ride freely, with only a 
coachman for bodyguard, through the St. Pet- 
ersburg slums. Latterly he had been less reck- 
less and his house at Peterbof was guarded 
night and day by armed police. Dr. E. J. Dil- 
lon, who knew Trepoff as well as he knows 
Witte—which is very well indeed—says the 
general was possessed of physical courage and 
even of a kind of moral courage to an extraor- 
dinary degree. He would proceed unarmed to 
the quarters of a whole company of disaffected 
troops and threaten to flog them all then and 
there. His old-time skill in flourishing the 


_knout did not rust in him unused. Some ten 


years ago, when he was only a colonel in the 
imperial guards, he led his force of floggers, 
valiantly. In exacting a penalty of blood from 
the human back at this stage of his career, 
Trepoff preached and practised an absolute 
equality of the sexes. He imbibed at this pe- 
riod, too, that detestation of tre Jews which he 
insisted is part of a true Muscovite’s patriot- 
ism, and which he displayed at Moscow by 
hunting out the Jews there and flogging them 
from town. Trepoff always made himself a 
prime favorite with such famous floggers as 
Prince Obolensky, who whipped so many Khar- 
koff peasants to death, and General Kleighels, 
the most corrupt police official even Russia 
has ever produced. Trepoff was the official 
hero of a Paris Temps tale that the back of a 
certain young Jewess was knouted to a pulp to 
elicit from her information that she never pos- 
sessed. The great power of the Jews, accord- 
ing to Trepoff, consists in their control of the 
press. He pointed out that numbers of Rus- 
sian papers are owned by Jews, staffed by 
Jews, inspired by Jews. And Trepoff was de- 
voted to the orthodox faith. His eyes resem- 
bled those of the late Grand Duke Sergius 
—Trepoff’s patron—in the curious stare and 
convergent cast that may come from over- 
much contemplation of icons. 

Trepoff, says one biographer, was the ille- 
gitimate son of a very high personage. Cer- 
tainly, but for the interest always taken in 
him by the Jew-baiting Grand Duke Sergius, 
of assassination memory, Trepoff might never 
have had a career. But the reference books 
make Trepoff the son of that General Trepoff 
whom Vera Zasulitch shot years ago. The 
paternal Trepoff was Prefect of St. Petersburg 
at the time. These Trepoffs have been in 
Russia, by the way, for three generations 
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only. The father of the first General 
Trepoff was a certain Herr Trepthov who 
emigrated from a small German village early 
in the last century and long picked up a pre- 
carious livelihood in Moscow by reading the 
newspapers, with explanatory comment, to a 
crowd of rustics assembled around a tavern 
stove. 

Trepoff lived in perpetual embarrassment 
from the escapades of his relatives. His various 
nephews and nieces persisted in allying them- 
selves with the cause of Russian emancipation, 
to the impotent fury of their uncle. One cir- 
cumstantial story in the London Standard has 
it that the general’s favorite niece, daughter 
of his elder brother, tried to shoot him at his 
own breakfast table. Be that as it may, the 
young lady did throw herself in front of a 
railway train on the very day her sister at- 
tempted suicide. Their uncle had detected the 
pair, it seems, revising the proofs of a revo- 
lutionary organ in a terrorist printing estab- 
lishment. This part of the story is denied by 
the St. Petersburg police, who explain that 
these young ladies were merely driven to dis- 
traction by the discovery that both loved the 
same young captain in the imperial guard. 
Another relative of General Trepoff’s is a 
widely-known advocate of the policy of pelting 
imperial personages with bombs, and she is a 
very beautiful young lady. Her threatening 
letters to the Czar have been most disconcert- 
ing. She was sent out of Russia to be edu- 
cated, according to the stream of gossip, be- 
cause General Trepoff was determined that at 
least one of his fair relatives should be a 
credit to him. But when the young lady came 
home a year or more ago, she went over to 
the terrorists with the others. Her father 
had but a short time before been made vice- 
governor of a province through Trepoff’s influ- 
ence. It is only fair to note that the police 
provide quite different versions of these sev- 
eral episodes. 

General Trepoff was quite a figure in court 
society. He never shone in conversation, but 
he looked well in the uniform of his rank. It 
was characteristic of the general to wear his 
uniforms and his decorations on all occasions 
and to look down upon the civilians. It is even 
said that his wardrobe did not include a sin- 
gle article of civilian attire. The elegant ac- 
complishments were his—he danced well, loved 
the opera, sang with effect and was an expert 
fencer. His wealth was said to be enormous, 
altho figures are not given. His landed 
property was considerable, however, and the 
name of Trepoff figured in the financial scan- 


dals which form so remarkable a chapter in 
the history of the present reign. If the palace 
rumors were not so obscure, one might believe 
the beard and mustache of Trepoff were false. 
They were worn, hints one chronicler, to de- 
ceive the terrorists who kept a sharp look-out 
for a bewhiskered Trepoff. The real Trepoff 
is revealed to the constructive imagination sur- 
reptitiously doffing his facial appendage and 
clambering into bed with chin and cheeks in- 
viting comparison, in the matter of close shav- 
ing, with those of the highest church dignitary 
in Rome. The truth on so personal a point 
must be known to few except those discreet 
sharers of secrets, the Russian police. 

Upon Trepoff rested a personal responsibil- 
ity for the safety of Nicholas II, of his consort, 
of that heir to the Russian throne who is first 
in the annals of the Romanoff dynasty to be 
born to the title and estate of Czarevitch, and 
of the four little grand duchesses whose births 
preceded that of the two-year-old Alexis. For 
the protection of this imperial household at 
Tsarskoe Selo, at Peterhof, at the winter pal- 
ace or whithersoever it sojourns, Trepoff or- 
ganized his advance guards and his rear 
guards. He established his outposts and his 
patrols. He assumed command at each trans- 
fer of his theater of operations, deploying his 
forces and protecting his flanks with a skill 
that might have made him famous at the seat 
of war in Manchuria—whither, by the way, he 
narrowly missed being despatched after the 
death of the Grand Duke Sergius. For Trep- 
off had the ill-luck to be involved in a scandal 
connected with the supplies of the Russian 
troops in the field. A famous Russian manu- 
facturer, one of the largest employers of labor 
in the Czar’s dominions, had donated cloth 
to the value of a million roubles for the uni- 
forming of Kuropatkin’s soldiers. These very 
goods were soon afterward exposed for sale in 
the shops of Moscow. The name of Trepoff, 
together with that of his patron, the Grand 
Duke Sergius, was dragged into the scandal. 
The general met the emergency by ordering 
the manufacturer and donator of the cloth to 
leave Russia forthwith. But as this order 
resulted in 65,000 persons being thrown out of 
employment and the collapse of an entire 
branch of industry, St. Petersburg had to in- 
terfere. Trepoff’s order was rescinded and he 
was himself instructed to report to Kuropatkin 
at the front. But the powerful personal influ- 
ences which had served the general so well 
at every stage of his career resulted in the 
subjection of his military capacity to a very 
different test. 
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A LOUD OUTCRY OVER SILENT LETTERS 


~ |f all President Roosevelt’s innova- 
j tions and reforms since his assump- 
tion of office, none, it may safely be 
said, has aroused such a hubbub of 
acrimonious comment, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as his recent order instructing Public 
Printer Stillings to use “simplified spelling” in 
all the publications of the Government Print- 
ing Office. The President has been at some 
pains to explain that “there is not the slightest 
intention to do anything revolutionary,” and 
that all he has done has been to follow the 
recommendation of the “Simplified Spelling 
Board” in omitting “silent” letters and adopt- 
ing a more rational spelling in the case of 
three hundred words; but the explanation has 
had no perceptible effect in quieting his critics. 
He is bitterly censured both for his advocacy 
of the reformed spelling and his method of 
introducing it. “Even the German Emperor,” 
remarks the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “never 
attempted anything like this”; and the Spring- 
field Republican says: “While no one can dis- 
pute Mr. Roosevelt’s right to spell as he may 
please ‘in his personal correspondence—just as 
he has a perfect right to write in French or 
German—yet it would seem properly to rest 
in Congress to decide what changes, if any, are 
to be made in the common tongue of the Na- 
tion, when used in official documents.” The 
New York Tribune anticipates confusion as a 
result of the President’s order. “Should the 
next occupant of the White House reverse his 
predecessor’s action,” it points out, “and re- 
store, so far as his jurisdiction extended, the 
familiar and generally accredited forms of 
English words, there would then be in exist- 
ence a set of executive documents preserving 
to future years a variety of orthographical ec- 
centricities which had been officially current 
only a brief period of time.” 

Mr. George P. Brett, President of the Mac- 
millan Company, sends to the New York Times 
Saturday Review a publisher’s protest against 
the proposed changes. “To adopt the Presi- 
dent’s new form of spelling,” he says, “would 
be to jeopardize and even to annihilate that ex- 
port trade in American literature which we, in 
common with all of the larger publishers, have 
been fostering with so much care for a number 





of years.” And Goldwin Smith, the veteran 
Toronto scholar, writes in one of his letters to 
the New York Sun: 


“English spelling is the product of a very com- 
plex history, of which its anomalies show the 
traces. Phonetic clipping will make it unhistor- 
ical, unfamiliar and uncouth. Can anything be 
more uncouth than ‘thru,’ commonly tendered as 
a specimen of the phonetic system? The language 
eschews endings in ‘u’ except in the cases of diph- 
thongs and incorporated foreign names. 

“The contents of our existing libraries would 
suffer, especially perhaps our books of poetry. 
There would be perplexity in our schools. Would 
a slight saving of type or of handwriting suffice 
to repay us? 

“Such a change at all events would seem to re- 
quire the consent of the various communities by 
which English is written. How could this consent 
be obtained ?” 

Similarly, President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, says: 

“I suppose that President Roosevelt has a right 
to write his message in any style of orthography 
to which he may incline, but I think that it will 
be a long time before such a style as that proposed 
becomes very popular or takes a great hold upon 
the public. I don’t myself care for it, and it is 
my opinion that the same view is held by the ma- 
jority of leading educators. There are some dis- 
tinguished men, such as President Butler of Co- 
lumbia, who have long favored it, but I do not see 
that their work has brought much of accomplish- 
ment. The English will hardly adopt this new 
system, which would mean not only that the pub- 
lishers would be obliged to make two sets of 
plates, but that all the present plates of standard 
and popular works would be rendered incorrect 
and without value. It can be seen at a glance 
that the publishers will object strenuously to any 
change in the system of spelling, and as our books 
naturally set the style of orthography, it would 
certainly be practically impossible, or at least dif- 
ficult, to bring about any innovation in this di- 
rection without the assistance of the publishers.” 


In England, the President’s crusade has been 
greeted by a veritable tornado of hostile criti- 
cism. Andrew Lang prophesies that there will 
be a “hot time” before uniform simplification 
can be introduced; and G. K. Chesterton de- 
votes two columns in The Illustrated London 
News to a whimsical expression of his disap- 
proval of the new reform. “I do not believe,” 
he says, “that the men who drew up the Dec-* 
laration of Independence would take delight in 
calling it the ‘Decklarashun ov Independ- 
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The criticism of the London papers ranges 
all the way from the abusive, and in some 
cases insulting, comment of the irresponsible 
press to the dignified protests of the 
weightier organs and the stinging satire of 
such journals as The Saturday Review. 
“President Roosevelt overrates his powers,” 
declares the London Standard; “he may act 
as peacemaker between Russia and Japan, may 
flout the United States Senate and stamp on 
trusts, may sit down at table with a colored 
citizen, may get a third term after having 
sworn he would not be a candidate—all these 
and many other wonderful things he may ac- 
complish, but he will not reform the spelling 
of the English language.” The Times com- 
ments : 


“There are two great dangers, very serious in 
their outcome, to which the common English 
tongue may be exposed by the rather headlong 
leap President Roosevelt has taken into the abyss 
of spelling reform. 

“Tf the lead of the President is not universally 
followed by the press of the United States, and 
there is every indication that it will not be, a 
great gulf will sooner or later be fixt between 
the official language of the United States and the 
common language of the people. Still worse, if 
the new fashion should be universally adopted 
in the United States and universally repudiated 
in this country, a still greater and perhaps in the 
long run almost impassable gulf would be fixt be- 
tween the languages, literature, and thoughts of 
the English-speaking people on either side of the 
Atlantic and other parts of the world. Surely 
this would be a calamity worth while taking some 
trouble, even at the cost of logic, uniformity, and 
consistency, to avert.” 


The London Academy thinks that President 
Roosevelt’s tactics as a spelling reformer are 
“clearly foredoomed”; and The Outlook says: 
“The visible result in this country of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s move, or rather dive, in the direc- 
tion of simpler spelling has been to revive in 
a powerful form a body of mere conservative 
prejudice which would in time, if left to slum- 
ber, have undergone much modification.” The 
Saturday Review, which for years has been 
notorious for its almost unreasoning hostility 
toward everything American, pours the vials 
of its wrath on President Roosevelt’s head. 
It says, in part: 


“Search his written and spoken utterances, and 
you will observe a fine Republican contempt for 
the King’s English. He tramples on it as a galling 
reminder of the colonial bondage. It is high time, 


whe holds, that a land which is alike the Home 


of the Free and the Paradise of the Half-educated 
should be provided with a tongue of its own. He 
has watched with sympathy, and stimulated by ex- 
ample, the efforts of his countrymen to emanci- 
pate themselves from Old-World conventions. 


Should anybody dispute the patriotic claim, let 
him search the files of American newspapers and 
read, if he can, the twenty or thirty columns of 
the President’s last Message to Congress. 

Surely, the people of a go-as-you-please country 
are entitled, in the intellectual domain, to de- 
mand a spell-as-you-like charter. This, we 
think, is a point that Mr. Roosevelt—who is, 
we believe, sometimes charged with hastiness 
of judgment—may, perhaps, have overlooked. 
The severe academic standard which he proposes 
to establish will, no doubt, have to be revised and 
relaxed by later authorities. For the present, 
however, it is an exhilarating prospect that the 
new democratic language will be determined by 
the joint counsels of such acknowledged savants 
as Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie.” 


So much for the “opposition voices.” In 
turning from them to consider the arguments 
of the spelling reformers, we are bound to rec- 
ognize that the President has much sound logic, 
as well as influential support, in his favor. The 
editors of three of our leading dictionaries— 
“Webster’s,” the “Century,” and the “Stan- 
dard”—as well as many of our best-known lit- 
erary men, are members of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board. Mr. Carnegie, the financial backer 
of the new crusade, has written a letter to the 
London Times suggesting a joint spelling 
board for the whole English-speaking world, 
and in it he points out that the British scholars 
known to be in sympathy with the new spelling 
already include Dr. Murray and Dr. Bradley, 
editors of “The Oxford English Dictionary” ; 
Prof. Joseph Wright, editor of “The English 
Dialect Dictionary”; and Professor Skeat, edi- 
tor of “The Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language.” Mr. William Dean How- 
ells has long held, and expresses anew (in 
Harper's Magazine, September), the convic- 
tion that our dictionary spelling is “the greatest 
monument of human folly held sacred by any 
people.” He says further: 


“The actual English spelling does not spell any- 
thing, really; it is a kind of picture-writing, in 
which certain groups of letters symbolize certain 
sounds without representing them. The differ- 
ence between our spelling and our speech is such 
that the lexicographer finds his burden divided 
between orthography and orthoepy, and _ yet 
doubled in the failure to show how the printed 
word shall be spoken. For the literary artist, 
who wishes to indicate dialect variations, the 
system is worse than useless; he must frame a 
convention and trust the reader’s intelligence for 
its acceptance before he can hope to suggest the 
accents he has in mind. Nothing worse could be 
said of our spelling than that it does not spell; 
that is quite enough to condemn it. If it fulfilled 
its office, one might not repine at its manifold 
difficulties; but it breaks down at the first step 
and at every step. It is a failure which nothing 














but the immense powers of the race which suffers 
it could repair.” 


Prof. Brander Matthews has supplemented 
this argument by a plain statement of the aims 
and character of the “Simplified Spelling 
Board.” In a letter to the London Times, he 


says: 


“The board is not a collection of ‘cranks’ or of 
irresponsible faddists. It is a representative body 
of American citizens, selected from all parts of 
the United States. It accepted the fact that what 
has been known as ‘fonetic reform’ was practically 
impossible. It determined to act upon the wise 
saying of Saint-Beuve, that ‘orthography is like 
society; it will never be entirely reformed but we 
can at least make it less vicious.’ It resolved to 
concentrate its effort upon the acceleration of 
the process of casting out useless letters which 
merely cumber our spelling and which exert no 
influence upon pronunciation. This process has 
been evident in English for centuries, and it has 
resulted in giving us ‘music’ instead of ‘musicke,’ 
‘economic’ instead of ‘oeconomick,’ etc. It has 
been at work even in the nineteenth century, since 
we find ‘phaenomenon’ in the very early editions 
of Macaulay and ‘engulphed’ in the early editions 
of Parkman. It is in accord with the genius 
of the language, and if it could be accelerated it 
would relieve us of many of-the most flagrant 
absurdities of our orthography. 

“As it happens, the omission of silent letters 
would often restore an older spelling, which has 
been ignorantly changed for the worse, as in 
‘rime,’ ‘controller,’ ‘harbor,’ ‘iland,’ ‘agast,’ and 
‘gild.’ The process of omission had been carried 
a little further in the United States than it had 
in Great Britain, since we adopted long ago 
‘wagon’ and ‘almanac,” and since ‘tho’ and ‘pro- 
gram’ and ‘catalog,’ if not widely accepted, were 
at least familiar to most American readers. . 

“The large majority of the new spellings find 
a place in the latest American dictionaries, and a 
large minority are sustained by the authority of 
the chief English poets, from Spenser to Tenny- 
son.’ 


Many of our papers and magazines look 
favorably on the proposed changes, and some 
have adopted them. The Washington Star re- 
marks that “when a committee of the distinc- 
tion of that headed by Brander Matthews offers 
a list of changes, it can no longer be said that 
there is a menace of linguistic chaos”; and the 
Chicago Post declares: “Phonetic spelling is, 
in the majority of cases, more acceptable to 
the etymologist than the present senseless and 
uncouth forms.” The New York Jndependent, 
a pioneer in spelling reform and the first jour- 
nal of any prominence in the country to adopt 
the more radical words proposed, comments: 


“Not a few who knew better will say that the 
President has undertaken a task too great for 
him, that he cannot reform the spelling of the 
English language. But he can do his part. He 
can do what every one of us can do, control his 
own spelling. That is all he has attempted to 
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do. He has authority over one printing-house, 
and that he uses. That job is not beyond his 
competence, and those may follow who please. 
The opposition will depend on ridicule, on quot- 
ing Josh Billings and Artemus Ward, for it has 
not one argument except the stupid word which 
is lacking in the bright lexicon of youth, and 
makes the task impossible.” 


The full list of three hundred words indorsed 
by the President is as follows: 


Abridgment, accouter, accurst, acknowledgment, 
addrest, adz, affixt, altho, anapest, anemia, anes- 
thesia, anesthetic, antipyrin, antitoxin, apothem, 
apprize, arbor, archeology, ardor, armor, artizan, 
assize, ax. 

Bans (not banns), bark (not barque), behavior, 
blest, blusht, brazen, brazier, bun, bur. 

Caliber, caliper, candor, chapt, check, checkers, 
chimera, civilize, clamor, clangor, clapt, claspt, 
clipt, clue, coeval, color, colter, commixt, com- 
prest, comprize, confest, controller, coquet, criti- 
cize, crept, crost, crusht, cue, curst, cutlas, cyclo- 
pedia, carest (not caressed), catalog, catechize, 
center. 

Dactyl, dasht, decalog, defense, demagog, de- 
meanor, deposit, deprest, develop, dieresis, dike, 
dipt, discust, dispatch, distil, distrest, dolor, domi- 
cil, draft, dram, drest, dript, droopt, dropt, dul- 
ness. 4 

Ecumenical, edile, egis, enamor, encyclopedia, 
endeavor, envelop, Eolian, eon, epaulet, eponym, 
era, esophagus, esthetic, esthetics, estivate, ether, 
etiology, exorcize, exprest. 

Fagot, fantasm, fantasy, fantom, favor, favorite, 
fervor, fiber, fixt, flavor, fulfil, fulness. 

Gage, gazel, gelatin, gild (not guild), gipsy, 
gloze, glycerin, good-by, gram, gript. 

Harbor, harken, heapt, hematin, hiccup, hock 
(not hough), homeopathy, homoriym, honor, 
humor, husht, hypotenuse. 

Idolize, imprest, instil. 

Jail, judgment. 

Kist. 

Labor, lacrimal, lapt, lasht, leapt, legalize, li- 
cense, licorice, liter, lodgment, lookt, lopt, luster. 

Mama, maneuver, materialize, meager, medieval, 
meter, mist (not missed), miter, mixt, mold, mold- 
er, molding, moldy, molt, mullen. 

Naturalize, neighbor, niter, nipt. 

Ocher, odor, offense, omelet, opprest, orthopedic. 

Paleography, paleolithic, paleontology, paleozoic, 
paraffin, parlor, partizan, past (not passed), pa- 
tronize, pedagog, pedobaptist, phenix, phenomenon, 
pigmy, plow, polyp, possest, practise, prefixt, 
prenomen, prest, pretense, preterit, pretermit, pri- 
meval, profest, program, prolog, propt, pur. 

Quartet, questor, quintet. 

Rancor, rapt (not rapped), raze, 
reconnoiter, rigor, rime, ript, rumor. 

Saber, saltpeter, savior, savor, sceptor, septet, 
sepulcher, sextet, silvan, simitar, sipt, sithe, skil- 
ful, skipt, slipt, smolder, snapt, somber, specter, 
splendor, stedfast, stept, stopt, strest, stript, sub- 
pena, succor, suffixt, sulfate, sulfur, sumac, sup- 
prest, surprize, synonym. 

Tabor, tapt, teazel, tenor, theater, tho, thoro, 
thorofare, thoroly, thru, thruout, tipt,.topt, tost, 
transgrest, trapt, tript, tumor. 

Valor, vapor, vext, vigor, vizor. 

Wagon, washt, whipt, whisky, wilful, 
wisht, wo, woful, woolen, wrapt, 


recognize, 


winkt, 
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AN AMERICAN WRITER WHO JUST MISSED ENDURING 
GREATNESS 


HEN the London Tribune summed 
up Mrs. Craigie’s career by saying 
that, tho she had written many note- 
worthy novels, plays and essays, 

“her style and outlook on life were still unfixt, 
and the development of her genius seemed to 
show much greater possibilities,” it voiced a 
sentiment that is reinforced by almost all the 
critical estimates of her work that have ap- 
peared since her death. “Those who knew her 
best,” remarks the Lon- 


sometimes a startling way, Mrs. Craigie was quite 
deficient in constructive force, and her charac- 
ters, although subjectively well conceived, did not 
have that semblance of actuality which only the 
born fiction-writer can give. ‘The School for 
Saints’ is generally considered her strongest 
work; yet those of us who read it and were im- 
pressed with it ten years ago or so might find 
it difficult to recall individual characters and prin- 
cipal situations, altho the impression made by 
the style (some one has said that her writing 
was a compromise between her style and her 

sex) and the extremely 

clever give-and-take of 





don Standard, “were 
waiting, as she herself 
was waiting, for that 
work done in the ma- 
turity of her powers, 
for which all her pub- 
lished novels and plays 
were little more than a 
preparation”’—but the 
work was never writ- 
ten. “An exceptionally 
brilliant mind,” says 


the London Academy, 


“has left no worthy 
memorial behind it.” 
Similarly, the London 
Times Literary Sup- 
plement comments: 


“Her work is largely 
experimental; she tried 
to use other people’s 
methods, and wrote other 
people’s books instead of 
her own. These books 
give the fatal impression 
of being born not of an 
impulse, but of a theory, 
of being not the books 
the author felt impelled 
to write, but the books 
she wished to feel im- 
pelled to write. This 
process may produce a 
tour de force, it cannot 
in the end produce gen- 
uine living work; and it is to be feared that all 
Mrs. Craigie’s more ambitious novels will prove 
to lack the essential spark.” 

The same note is found in much of the 
American comment on Mrs. Craigie. The New 
York Outlook says: 

“The fact is that, with brilliant powers as a 
writer of epigram and paradox, with astonishing 
keenness in probing the insincerities of modern 


society, and with views of the philosophy of life 
which were always expressed in an original and 





erature,” 
“was unique. 


PEARL MARY TERESA CRAIGIE 
(“John Oliver Hobbes.’’) 


Who died recently in London. 
says a writer in The Book News Monthly, 
She is the only American woman of 
letters whose stories are acceptable to the people of 
her adopted country, but whose position in America 
was never affected by her foreign residence.” 


the dialog remain in 
memory. 

And yet a purely neg- 
ative estimate of Mrs. 
Craigie’s powers would 
be in the highest de- 
gree misleading. She 
was a great writer, and 
if she failed to achieve 
enduring greatness, she 
failed, so to speak, by 
a hair’s breadth. In 
estimating her career 
in The Book News 
Monthly (Philadel- 
phia, October), Mr. 
Charles Houstin Gou- 
diss writes: 





“The first impression 
Mrs. Craigie leaves upon 
her reader is that of 
vehement earnestness. 
She is serious with her 
work, with her views of 
life, and with her own 
personal temperament. 
She is eager to be just 
to her reader, to the 
truth, and to herself. 

“Her style is brilliant, 
witty and epigrammatic. 
In her éarlier works she 
indulged in a cynicism 
that was almost pessi- 
mistic. She knew society 
with its small talk and pettiness, its luxury and 
selfishness, and she presented it to her readers 
with most biting sarcasm. Her touch has been 
described as masculine, and her mannerisms have 
been compared to those of George Sand and 
George Eliot. 

“Another quality of her work is its indefinable 
air of having been written by a mental aristocrat 
—a genuine lady. No one has ever laid bare 
with more skill the motives of the better classes 
of England. Her men and women never for a 
moment forget their breeding; they never do or 


“Her place in lit- 
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think anything vulgar. This was the woman’s 
personality embodied in her work. . : 

“Her place in literature was unique. " She lived 
away from her native land, and wrote principally 
of English life. She is the only American woman 
of letters whose stories are acceptable to the 
people of her adopted country, but whose posi- 
tion in America was never affected by her for- 
eign residence.” 


Mrs. Craigie was the granddaughter of the 
Rev. Dr. James Richards, founder of the first 
theological seminary in New York. Her 
father, John Morgan Richards, now a pros- 
perous London merchant, was a resident of 
Boston at the time of her birth in 1867. She 
was educated in Boston, London and Paris, and 
at the age of nineteen married Reginald Wal- 
pole Craigie, of the Bank of England. The 
marriage proved unhappy, and three years later 
she was divorced from her husband, retaining 
the custody of their only child. Her first book, 
“Some Emotions and a Moral,” was published 
by her in 1891 under a pseudonym which she 
used from that time on—“John Oliver Hobbes.” 
The book showed a brilliant epigramatic power 
and “the keen satirical observation of contrast- 
ing energies” that was destined to characterize 


all of her works. Her most famous novels are, 
undoubtedly, “The School for Saints,” and its 
sequel, “Robert Orange.” Her last novel, “The 
Dream and the Business,” is being published 
posthumously in England and America. 

During late years she turned to the drama 
and achieved some success in this field. “ “The 
Ambassador’ and ‘The Bishop’s Move,’” says 
a writer in the New York Dramatic Mirror, 
“will long be remembered by American play- 
goers. The good qualities, the intellectual 
graces and subtleties that adorned these compo- 
sitions existed in a rare abundance, making 
the plays unique in spite of their uniform de- 
ficiencies.” Mrs. Craigie was also a well- 
known as a lecturer, and on the occasion of 
her last visit to New York, a few months ago, 
delivered an address on “The Artist’s Life, as 
Interpreted by the Lives of Balzac, Brahms 
and Turner.” 

Mrs. Craigie became a Roman Catholic in 
1892, when she added the names Mary Teresa 
to her Christian name. On the morning of 
her sudden death, “a Rosary was found in her 


lifeless fingers and on her cold breast lay a’ 


Crucifix.” 


THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF “CELTIC POETRY ” 


HF, as Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch (“Q”) 
has lately said, the Celtic spirit is 
“the most considerable force in 
English poetry at this time,” it is 
of wg highest importance that we should 
know just what it signifies. Havelock Ellis, 
reviewing (in a recent issue of The Contem- 
porary Review) the development of Celtic lit- 
erature, from the Welsh tales of a thousand 
years ago down to the stories and novels of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (than whom, he thinks, 
there is no purer example of the Celt), has de- 
fined the Celtic note as precisely this: “The de- 
scription of the remote as remote, the minutely 
realized and decorative detail, the atmosphere 
of twilight, of a life that is lived in a strange 
and delicate dream.” In religious, rather than 
esthetic terms, Mr. Quiller-Couch, himself a 
Celt, declares his conviction that the first and 
chiefest token of the Celtic spirit is “its in- 
sistence upon man’s brotherhood with bird and 
beast, star and flower, everything, in short, 
which we loosely call ‘nature,’ his brotherhood 
even with spirits and angels, as one of an in- 
finite number of microcosms reflecting a com- 
mon image of God.” 


The “Celtic” note, then, is a matter of feel- 
ing, rather than of nationality; and this fact 
has not generally been realized. But the pop- 
ular misuse of the word “Celtic” is not so seri- 
ous an abuse of ethnical terms as one might 
at first suppose; for altho many of the names 
connected with the so-called “Celtic Revi- 
val”—such as Yeats, Trench, Hyde, Stokes— 
are Teutonic, yet, as “Q” reminds us in one of 
his newly published causeries*, the Celtic stock 
has been at the root of the whole movement. 
Mr. Yeats’s mother, for example, was of Cor- 
nish extraction, even tho the Irish author’s 
father was not Irish. And “Q” proceeds to 
explain: 

“T have followed the multitude to call it Celtic, 
because in practise when we come upon this note 
we are pretty safe to discover that the poet who 
utters it has Celtic blood in him (Blake’s poetry, 
for instance, told me that he must be an Irish- 
man before ever I reflected that his name was 
Trish, or thought of looking up his descent).” 

As illuminative examples of the Teutonic (or 
Nordic) and Celtic notes in English poetry, 
“Q” contrasts the divine “matter-of-factness” 


*From a Cornish Winpow. By A. T. Quiller-Couch 
("9"), E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


The well-known novelist declares that the first and 
chiefest token of the Celtic spirit is its “insistence upon 
man’s brotherhood with bird and beast, star and flower 

even with spirits and angels.”’ 


of certain passages from Shakespeare with the 


imaginative lyrics of William Blake. To quote 


again: 


“So great is Shakespeare that he tempts us to 
think him capable of any flight of wing; but set 
down a line or two of Blake’s— 


A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage 
A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 


—and, simple as the thought is, at once you 
feel it to lie outside the range of Shakespeare’s 
philosophy. Shakespeare’s men are fine, brave, 
companionable fellows, full of passionate love, 
jealousy, ambition; of humor, gravity, strength 
of mind; of laughter and rage, of the joy and 
stress of living. But self-sacrifice scarcely en- 
ters into their notion of the scheme of things, 
and they are by no means men to go to death for 
an idea. We remember what figure Shakespeare 
made of Sir John Oldcastle, and I wish we could 
forget what figure he made of Joan of Arc. With- 
in the bounds of his philosophy—the philosophy, 
gloriously stated, of ordinary brave, full-blooded 
men—he is a great encourager of virtue; and so 
such lines as— 
The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action 
are thoroughly Shakespearean, while such lines 
as— 
A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage 


are as little Shakespearean in thought as in 
phrasing. He can tell us that 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


He can muse on that sleep to come. —s 
that even in this life we may be more truly our- 
selves when dreaming than when waking—that 
what we dream may perchance turn out to be 
more real and more important than what we do 
—such a thought overpasses his imaginative 
range; or, since to dogmatize on his imaginative 
range is highly dangerous, let us be content with 
saying that it lies outside his temperament, and 
that he would have hit on such a thought only 
to dismiss it with contempt. So when we open a 
book of poems and come upon a monarch crying 
out that 


A wild and foolish laborer is a king, 
To do and do and do and never dream, 


we know that we are harkening to a note which 
is not Shakespeasean at all, not practical, not 
English. And we want a name for that note.” 

The commonly accepted name, unsatisfactory 
and misleading tho it be, is “Celtic,” and 
its real significance, the writer insists, is es- 
sentially religious. Poetry committed to a 
creed of universal brotherhood, he observes, 
will “hardly be. subservient to societies and 
governments and legalized doctrines and con- 
ventions,” and “will hold to them by a long and 
loose chain, if at all.” He continues: 


“Tt flies high enough, at any rate, to take a 
bird’s-eye view of all manner of things which 
in the temple, the palace, or the market-place, 
have come to be taken as axiomatic. It eyes 
them with an extraordinary ‘dissoluteness’—if 
you will give that word its literal meaning. It 
sees that some accepted virtues carry no reflec- 
tion of heaven; it sees that heaven, on the other 
hand—so infinite is its care—may shake with 
anger from bound to bound at the sight of a 
caged bird. It sees that the souls of living 
things, even of the least conspicuous, reach up 
by chains and are anchored in heaven, while 
‘great’ events slide by on the surface of this 
skimming planet with empires and their ordi- 
nances.” 


Hence, according to Mr. Quiller-Couch, the 
Celtic spirit is not to be found in the poetry of 
imperialism. The Celtic poets have no “im- 
perial ideals.” While Rudyard Kipling was 
singing of “absent-minded beggars” and “mud- 
died oafs,” while Swinburne and Henley were 
saluting the Boer War “in verse of much 
truculence, but no quality,” while Thomas 
Hardy was contributing a few “mournfully 
memorable lines on the seamy side of war” 
and Mr. Alfred Austin, “like the man at the 
piano, kept on doing his best,” the Celtic poets 
were all “Anti-Jingoes.” As a striking minor 
example, while a popular magazine was print. 
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ing Kiplingite verses in glorification of Henry 
VIII, which ended with: 


We boasted not our righteousness— 
We took on us our sin, 
For Bluff Hal was just an Englishman 
Who played the game to win. 
a young Celtic poet, Mr. Herbert Trench, was 
rebuking all Jingoism in a grave and noble 
pocm named “A Charge,” the final verse of 
which is especially memorable: 


Last, if upon the cold, green-mantling sea 
Thou cling, alone with Truth, to the last spar, 
Both castaway, 
\nd one must perish—let it not be he 
Whom thou art sworn to obey. 


‘If a man cannot see the difference at once,” 
says “Q,” “I almost despair of making him 
perceive why poetry refuses just now, even 
more obstinately than trade (if that be possi- 
bie), to ‘follow the flag.’ It will not follow, 
hecause you are waving the flag over self- 
deception. You may be as blithe as Plato in 
casting out the poets from your commonwealth 

-tho for other reasons than his. You may be 
s blithe as Dogberry in determining, of read- 
ing and writing, that they may appear when 
there is no need of such vanity. But you are 
certainly driving them forth to say, in place of 
‘OD beloved city of Cecrops!’ ‘O beloved city of 
God!’” And in conclusion, this Celt of the 
Celts addresses the following characteristic 
warning to imperial England: 


“Even as we drum these poets out we know 
hat they are the only ones worth reckoning with, 
ind that man cannot support himself upon as- 
surances that he is the strongest fellow in the 
world, and the richest, and owns the biggest 
house, and pays the biggest rates, and wins what- 
ever game he plays at, and stands so high in his 
clothes that while the Southern Cross rises over 
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VAN DEARING PERRINE 
In Richard Watson Gilder’s judgment, “‘the most original 
figure in American landscape art to-day.’ 


his hat-brim it is already broad day on the seat 
of his breeches. For that is what it all comes 
to: and the sentence upon the man who neglects 
the warning of these poets, while he heaps up 
great possessions, is still ‘Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee.’ And where 
is the national soul you would choose, at that 
hasty summons, to present for inspection, having 
to stand your trial upon it? Try Park Lane, 
or run and knock up the Laureate, and then come 
and report your success!” 





A PAINTER OF 


Tea) N a little stone house above the Hud- 
= son, not more than ten miles from 
City Hall, New York, yet standing 
in a solitary reservation and over- 
topped by the frowning cliffs of the Palisades, 
has lived, for several winters past, a painter 
of unique individuality. His name is Van 
Dearing Perrine, and his peculiar achievement 
consists in having transferred to canvas the 
spiritual grandeur of the Palisades. Not a 
man of externals, but an interpreter of the 
spirit, says Charles M. Skinner, art-critic of 


THE PALISADES 


the Brooklyn Eagle, is this simple figure, who 
“finds in the Palisades a mood of nature that 
has hardly a human counterpart or symbol, un- 
less it might be the verse of Dante, the ro- 
mance of Poe, or the adagio in Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Symphonie Pathetique.’”” Several American 
literary men have paid Mr. Perrine high trib 
utes. William Vaughn Moody recognizes in 
him a “painter of elemental phenomena,” and 
Richard Watson Gilder regards him as “the 
most original figure in American landscape art 
to-day.” He has a new grip on the dynamics of 
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Owned by the White Hovse 
“THE PALISADES” 
(By Van Dearing Perrine.) 


the elements and the mechanics of the atmos- 
phere, and is a painter rather of the Weather 
than of the countryside in static form. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has lately accepted one of his 
paintings for the White House. It was dur- 
ing his governorship of New York that the 
bill was signed that saved the Palisades from 
devastation. 

Mr. Perrine comes out of the West, and his 
early years of struggle have been vividly por- 
trayed by the art-critic of the New York Com- 
mercial : 


“Born in Kansas thirty-seven years ago, he 
was soon left entirely alone in the world. He 
early became a rambler in a country pretty new 
and sometimes without teachers—but dreaming 
always. He dodged adversity and hunger in sev- 
eral states and says he went to school to both 
of these. Finally he learned a trade to pro- 
vide himself with bread, and following it—but 
dreaming always—he worked his way to Texas 
and from there sailed for New York—to study 
art. Without direction or friends, and blindly 
led to believe in the schools, he went to one or 
two for short periods, but feeling their restric- 
tions and that they were not for him—and dream- 
ing always—he wandered from Canal Street to 
the country, over in New Jersey, where, with 
some interruptions, he has since lived, always 
painting when and as he could. He has had no 


teachers, nor sought Europe for mate- 
rial, but has painted all his pictures be- 
tween Sandy Hook and the Cliffs of the 
Hudson opposite Spuyten Duyvil. He 
says the only picture that ever influ- 
enced him was a cheap chromo he saw 
in a window in Dallas, and that all his 
other inspiration has come from Life.” 


Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, President of 
the Armour Institute in Chicago, hails 
Van Dearing Perrine as “the biggest 
landscape painter in this country,” and 
declares that he has inaugurated a new 
school in American art in which he 
will have many followers. Mr. Downs, 
of the Boston Transcript, has stated: 


“His work is distinctly unconventional, 
and it has elements of much power, in- 
dividuality and poetic sentiment. Un- 
usual directness and naturalness set it 
apart from ordinary work of the aca- 
demic kind. Its color is especially orig- 
inal and beautiful. The artist has evi- § 
dently an uncommon capacity for getting | 
into close and intimate contact with na- 
ture, and his impressions are character- 
ized by much spontaneity and _ force. 
oe The intention, which counts for 
sO much in painting, is remarkably fine 
and true, manifesting a personality of 
much distinction. “The Robbers,’ a night § 
scene, with two stooping and furtive § 
figures in the foreground, and a broad | 
expanse of blue water in the distance, fj 
is a romantic conception in which the 

tone and color of the nocturnal landscape 
are exceptionally fine. In this, as in several 
of the pictures, we feel the presence of a strong 
first-hand impression from nature, devoid of all 
traditional and extrinsic influence. Imagination, 
romantic and poetic in its quality, lifts the work 
above the commonplace plane; its embodiment is 
that of choice and original color.” 


In terms scarcely less enthusiastic, Mr. Skin- 
ner offers this characterization: ‘‘He is one of 


the strongest Americans that we have; an 
Inness over whose head night skies are hung, 
or who stands alone in storm.” Mr. Skinner 
continues (in the Brooklyn Eagle): 


“His painting is grand, gloomy and peculiar 
Sharp critics mzy observe that his drawing of 
figures is not impeccable, that he lacks vivid 
color and inclines to darks too much, that his 
human interest is tenuous. True, but these mat- 
ters are overbalanced by the largeness, the dra- 
matic impetus and the individuality which are 
disclosed in these pictorial self-communings; an 
individuality so assertive as to threaten anarchy 
to academic methods and smug complacency. 
The basal note is a joy in nature, a wild, dark 
joy it may be, such as the savage and the gipsy 
feel, but sincere and temperamental. This as 
sured, what follows will be matter of technic. 
mostly, and the painter has acquired that. He 
aints with a big brush, and from the shoulder. 
t may be that his circle of admirers will never 
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be a large one, for his art is stern, and 
most people have a delight in sunshine, 
flowers and prettiness; but it is certain 
that the circle to which he does appeal 
will always admire him greatly, and will 
find in his work suggestions that cannot 
be extracted from the meadows of Dupré 
and the orchards of Daubigny.” 


Five of Mr. Perrine’s paintings are 
reproduced in the September Century 
in connection with an article in which 
Mr. Skinner gives us still further in- 
sight into the painter’s spirit. “If his 
art is sad,” we are told, “it is not mor- 
bid: it is of Beethoven, not Chopin.” 
Moreover: 


“His color chills his canvas now and 
again, but he can light it with a blaze of 
sun, when he chooses. He lives with 
his subject, close to the ground, in an 
abandoned school-house, and paints in a 
cabin, with a vertical wall at the door 
and a vertical drop under the window. 
So he knows his Palisades as Thoreau 
knew his Walden. Indeed, with direc- 
tion, Thoreau would have been an artist, 
and Perrine is Thoreau directed and plus 
sentiment. Technically his style is large, 
nervous, his color sober, his composition 
simple, but forcible, and there is nothing 
of the spectacular in him; rather he is 
reserved and mystic. He takes us to the 
top of an obelisk at midnight and there 
leaves us, poised under the cold stars 
and above the river, with its floes shin- 
ing eerily, its shore line an emblem of 
repose, the staggering uprush of rock- 
forms proclaming creative force; and in 
the snowy silence we stand at the con- 
fine of eternity, and cry the old human questions 
of Whence and Why. It is the vast intimation 
of these pictures, passing the range of the com- 
moner sympathies and engaging with the epic, in 
which their value is discovered. Their strange, 
commanding individuality is in part a tokening 
of a recluse spirit, yet one that remains aloof from 
humanity not because of attenuate sympathies, but 
rather because it is under daily command of na- 
ture in forms and phases to excite wonder and 
aspiration. These pictures are dark and solemn, 
yet creation stirs in them; that never ceases, for 
the dead feed life and matter aspires. 

“The sudden building of these Palisades ex- 
pressed the demand for and the exaction of 
liberty, and they stand as monuments to the force 
that makes it, for the rock, like the tree and the 
man, gains its attitude through striving; and it is 
this drama that Perrine sees in and above the 
castle-front no less than the sculpturesque and 
deific drama that he sometimes expresses through 
human attributes as in ‘The Robbers,’ with its fig- 
ures peering into the gulf, and in the glow of the 
city hovering phosphorescent above the water. It is 
also told in the frost circling as light above the 
moon, in explosions of storm, in autumn wreckage 
blown afar, in white heavens rising beyond vistas 
of rain. Here he suggests Poe, Dante, Goya, 
while Angelo’s architectural qualities are more be- 
tokened in canvases that describe the stabilities. 
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“THE BELATED RETURN” 
(By Van Dearing Perrine.) 


Perrine elects to live and work among these rocks 
in winter. In the summer he scratches the soil a 
little on Long Island, that he may go back to the 
cliffs with a fresher eye, a keener zest and the 
sharper consciousness of a continuing love. In a 
day when painters avoid great things, when they 
compose idyls, when they paint atmospheres, when 
they follow the pleasant conventions of schools 
and studios, it is reassuring to come upon a man 
who thinks largely and seriously on themes that 
deserve the thought, and whose prosperity in the 
unfolding of his sentiment, in the form we know 
as art, is due to a frank unurged affection for 
nature, which such as he must always regard as 
the mask or symbol of spirit.” 


Autobiographical utterance generally fur- 
nishes the truest key to a man’s nature, and 
some of Mr. Perrine’s own sentences, inscribed 
by a friend, may fittingly conclude this brief 
review of his art: 


“Why do I work? Because I suffer,—because 
I am dizzy at the thought of the immensities be- 
yond our little lives—because the world of crea- 
tion is to me one vast miracle whose commonest 
thing tires my brain with wonder—because of 
the much I feel and cannot understand,—and be- 
cause I know that perfect song remains unsung.” 

“It seems to me that Expression and Imitation 
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“COASTING FIREWOOD” 
(By Van Dearing Perrine.) 


Showing a familiar scene on the Palisades during winter-time. 


Fallen timber belongs to the finder, and is “‘coasted”’ 


down hill from the heights, to be used for log-fires. 


are two wholly different things. Expression is 
the result of the absorption of Nature’s laws by a 
mind which discards accidents and reveals Na- 
ture’s tendencies. It presupposes the beholder’s 
imagination, which Imitation does not.” 

“Nor does the mere painting of what one sees 
include all that is necessary for the creation of a 
work of art. It must be the registering of some 
universal principle to which the mere work is 
but the foreground over which we may be led 
to behold some new relation in Nature.” 

“Nature is not a corpse but a live thing. She 
is always on the threshold of a new performance. 
See her quivering there, holding ever a past from 
which evolves a coming-in. Watch this action, 
this eternal shifting and changing. You can’t 
imitate it or take a death-mask of it, but by deep 
seeing and great thinking you will come to a 
more perfect digestion and a greater expression.” 

“After all it is the thing behind the surface of 
Nature which shapes it, and that thing is your 
own affection. The breadth and depth and height 
of all we can know of her is confined to it. A 
love of Nature is the only knowledge in Art.” 

“Singleness of idea is the first principle in art. 
Your thought must be organic. Shakespeare’s 





























witches and ghosts are as real to us as his men 
and women because his men are no more real 
than his ghosts and his ghosts no less real than 
his men. The intensity of Shakespeare’s mind— 
its white heat—dissolved alike the real and the 
unreal into one common base and with this he 
painted. It is this order in your own mind which 
will make you the artist, and no amount of dex- 
terity will replace it. Ability is but the window 
through which you show us either something or 
nothing. Shakespeare shows us the whole world 
and his window is perfect. There is no virtue in 
a clean window through which you look against 
a brick wall.” 

“There is nothing in my work which I consider 
the best I can ever do. That part of my work 
which is best requires no education nor cult for 
its understanding—because I have solved nothing. 
It rather requires one who feels the presence of 
the great unsolved—who has gazed out at life 
in hungry wonderment.” 

“Life is great. Art in itself is nothing. It is 
but the wake of a great soul,—the means where- 
by we may trace the flight of a great mind 
through our sky and watch its trail long after 
it has passed beyond our horizon.” 
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THE TORTURED YOUTH OF GOETHE 


HO Goethe is conceded to be one of 
the greatest poets of the world, 
those who knew him best thought 

dl the man greater than the poet. 
\ivert Bielschowsky, the author of a new and 
uonumental biography of Goethe, pronounces 
iis life “the most wonderful of all his works,” 
ind declares that, in elucidating the poet’s 
areer, he has been guided by a sentiment once 
xpressed by Goethe himself: “All the prag- 
uatic characterizations of biographers are of 
ittle value, compared with the naive details 
f a great life.” Goethe’s life and art, indeed, 
were so indissolubly connected that they can 
hardly be separated. The one was the reflex 
of the other. And in the degree that the life 


‘f Goethe, like that of every man of genius, is 
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but the intensified life of other men, it becomes 
the type and symbol of universal human ex- 
perience. 

Bielschowsky’s “Life’’ embraces the results 
of all previous study of Goethe, and is hailed 
in Germany as a standard work. It occupied 
its author, an invalid Silesian schoolmaster, for 
ten years previous to his death, and is being 
translated into English by Prof. William A. 
Cooper, of Stanford University. The first 
translated volume* has already appeared, and 
deals with the glowing and magnificent, but 
restless and tortured, youth of Goethe. 

We are accustomed to think of Goethe as a 
*Tue Lire or Goetue. By Albert Bielschowsky, Ph.D. 

Translated by William A. Cooper, Assistant Professor 


of German in Stanford University. Volume 1, 1749 


1788. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“THE ROBBERS” 
One of Mr. Perrine’s most characteristic piaturen. In this night scene, with its two stooping and furtive figures 


in the foreground, and a broad expanse of 
Transcript, 
fluence.” 


1 lue water in the 
the presence of a strong first-hand impression from nature, devoid of 


istance, one feels, says the art-critic of the Boston 
1 traditional and extrinsic in- 
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GOETHE IN ITALY 


says his latest bio 
factor than his Ita 


“No one event in Goethe’s life,” 
Bielschowsky, “was a greater ong ge 
made him a new man, ridding him of al 


figure of Olympian poise and serenity. Such 
he became in his later years. But the days of 
his early manhood were days of suffering and 
torment, of “storm and stress.” “It may be 
said that half of Goethe’s life was gone,” ob- 
serves Bielschowsky, “before he succeeded in 
adjusting an equilibrium between his body and 
spirit and establishing a just balance among 
his various mental faculties, so as to avoid se- 
rious disturbances in his inner and outer life.” 
The biographer continues: 


“There is no great gift in this world which 
is not at the same time a burden to its possessor. 
Goethe’s life was eminently rich in this experi- 
ence; he suffered sorely under the burden of his 
great natural gifts. Because of his excessive 
sensitiveness, his straightforwardness, and his 
goodness and purity of heart, he was deeply of- 
fended by any form of perversity, impurity, or 
misery, his glowing imagination even picturing 
to him enmity and evil where none existed, and, 
furthered by his passionate energy, magnifying 
every unpleasant circumstance until it became un- 
bearable. At such times he raged at himself and 
others, but a moment later, when he became con- 
scious of his error, he was painfully grieved over 


prapher, Albert 
ian journey. It 
nervousness and disease.” 


the wrong he had done. He even 
went to further extremes. Grate- 
ful as he was to the gods that 
his quick and versatile genius 
could ‘split a day into a million 
parts and transform it into a min- 
lature eternity,’ still it was no 
small affliction for him to harbor 
in his mind this pandemonium 
of invisible spirits without being 
able to cultivate each of them as 
he ought. : 

“His happiness was never more 
than half complete because of his 
longing for something different, 
something higher, in the very 
moment when his former desires 
were being realized. He shared 
this feeling with all other men 
whose minds transcend the dul- 
ness of the common Philistine. 
But in his peculiar mental make- 
up this feeling was especially 
keen and annoying, producing an 
example of Faust’s ideal of a 
great life: 


In the marching onwards, bliss 
and torment find, 

Tho, every moment, with un- 
sated mind.” 


Much of the emotion of 
Goethe’s youth was consumed 
in love-affairs. They undoubt- 
edly enriched his life for a 
while, and incidentally they 
helped to enrich romantic lit- 
erature permanently; but with- 
out exception they ended un- 
happily. Men of Goethe’s type 
are often pictured as thoughtless cavaliers, 
seeking only their own happiness and tramp- 
ling the hearts of women under foot. Biel- 
schowsky shows us a man of essentially 
noble impulses who was led into ardent friend- 
ships that he could not sustain. The famous 
love-affair with Friederike Brion is typical. 
Goethe met Friederike in 1770, when he was 
twenty-two years old, and loved her from the 
first meeting. She was a very beautiful girl 
of nineteen, the daughter of a pastor in a lit- 
tle German village. For six months the com- 
panionship between the two was _ idyllic. 
Goethe wrote poems to her. She lived 
only for him. But then came the awak- 
ening, as from a dream, and the recogni- 
tion, on Goethe’s part, that they must separate. 
Goethe could not marry this village girl. He 
was spreading his wings for a wider flight. 
Like the hero of his own story, “Die neue 
Melusine,” who loved a dwarf but could only 
marry her on condition that he became as small 
as she was, Goethe snapt the chain that bound 
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him. In doing so he suffered intensely. Ac- 
cording to Bielschowsky : 


“Goethe had formed an ideal for himself, which 
it seemed to him would be destroyed by a union 
with Friederike. The giant had no desire to 
lead the life of a dwarf. Hence the inward un- 
rest, the vacillation of his soul, and the feeling 
that he was grasping after shadows, when 
he began to think of the consequences of his love. 
‘In what a terrible state of mind I found my- 
self, when I heard them speak of marriage!’ His 
idcals tormented him, they drove him irresistibly 
to plunge into the flood of fate, to try there his 
titanic powers and live up to his capabilities. 

“In the presence of such a demonic impulse 
toward life and freedom, which asserts itself as 
a natural necessity, it is out of place to speak of 
right and wrong. Great geniuses, less masters of 
themselves than other men are, must, like the 
mighty forces of nature, follow the laws in- 
herent in themselves. They are sent to redeem 
humanity, while in the fulfilment of their mission 
they become entangled in guilt. So also Goethe. 
\nd for his trespasses, even for those into 
which he fell with a pure heart, as with Fried- 
erike, he had to pay dearly.” 


This episode left indelible impress upon 
Goethe’s career. His first great drama, “Gotz 
von Berlichingen,” was in one sense an atone- 
ment for his treatment of Friederike. In it 
le depicts a maiden, pure and unselfish, who 
extends her hand to a man who has deserted 
her, in order to lighten the burden of his guilty 
soul. Goethe sent a copy of the play to his 
friend Salzmann, requesting him to give it 
to Friederike. “She will feel to some extent 
consoled,” he wrote, “when the faithless man 
is poisoned.” 

Of all Goethe’s unhappy love-affairs perhaps 
the most remarkable was that with Charlotte 
Buff. Charlotte was betrothed to another, but 
this fact seems only to have stimulated Goethe’s 
affection for her. She was but a child; yet 
he idolized her. He suffered all the pangs of 
unrequited love, and when he was compelled 
to give her up he fell into utter despair. He 
thought of self-destruction; a friend of his, at 
this juncture, tormented by hopeless love for 
another man’s wife, actually committed sui- 
cide; and at last Goethe poured out the pent- 
up agony of his heart in a story that was des- 
tined to carry his name around the world— 
“Werther.” It was the bitterest cry of his life, 
and “the most perfect expression,” says Biel- 
schowsky, “of the world-wo which for years 
had reigned in Germany.” “What Goethe had 
suffered,” he adds, “thousands of others had 
suffered, less intensely, it may be, and under 
fewer forms. But he alone had known how 
to give divine expression to these sufferings.” 

More poignant, at times, than even the sor- 


rows of his unhappy affections were those occa 

sioned by the unsettled problems of his genius 
and his career. “It was not until middle life,” 
we learn, “that he was sure even of his chief 
aim.” He dabbled in art, in science, in admin- 
istrative affairs at Weimar, but, strange as it 
must now seem to us, could not be persuaded 
for long years that his vocation lay along the 
lines of pure literature. At the age of twenty- 
five we find him bemoaning his life of “spirit- 
less humdrum,” and dreading that a petty of- 
fice in the service of his native city may be 
his destiny. Twelve years later he was still 
disposed to regard his life as a failure. His 
health had been dangerously undermined by 
his administrative labors. His scientific work 
had not advanced beyond the embryonic stage. 
His greatest literary works—‘“Faust,” “Tasso,” 
“Wilhelm Meister’—lay about him in frag- 
ments, and he did not seem to have the strength 
to complete them. 

Finally, in sheer desperation, he broke away 
from the Weimar routine and went to Italy. 
“The chief aim of my journey,” he said after- 
ward, “was to cure myself of the evils, both 
physical and moral in nature, which annoyed 
me in Germany, and to satisfy my burning 
thirst for art.” He was successful in both 
purposes. Says Bielschowsky: 


“No one event in Goethe’s life was a greater 
determining factor than his Italian journey. It 
made him a new man, ridding him of all nerv- 
ousness and disease. Melancholy expectation of 
an early death, which seemed preferable to the 
life he had been leading, gave way to an ad- 
mirable cheerfulness and enjoyment of life. The 
deeply serious, silent man, whose grave thoughts 
never left him, even in society, had become as 
merry as a child. It is refreshing to hear him 
laugh in the popular theaters of Venice and 
Naples, refreshing to see with what delight he 
eats his figs on Lago di Garda, or his grapes in 
the market-place of Vicenza. All his senses 
have been aroused to new life. With the same 
degree of sensuous pleasure with which he eats 
the fruit of the southland, he listens to the soft 
melodies of the night, gazes on the splendor of 
the clear sky, basks in the soft winds, feasts his 
eyes on the endless wealth of form and color 
which nature and art have lavished upon the 
Italian landscape, and revels in the charms of the 
happiness of love. . . . 

“In Rome he was able to round out his life and 
expand. His world-spirit found for the first 
time in the world-capital a congenial atmosphere 
and environment. He arrived at a clear under- 
standing of himself and the ways he must pur- 
sue: above all else he recognized that his pe- 
culiar, first, and most important calling was not 
that of a statesman, nor of a painter or scientist, 
but that of a poet, and this clear understanding 
led to harmony of character, resoluteness and 
happiness. To use one of his own words, he be- 
came ‘complete’ and sufficient unto himself.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ALFRED DE MUSSET: SPOILED CHILD OF THE MUSES 


4S long as there is a France and 
French poetry, so long the flames 
of Musset will live, just as the 
flames of Sappho are still alive.” 
= ae Sainte-Beuve, many years ago, when 
Victor Hugo was still among the living. He 
also asked himself doubtfully which of the 
great poets of France then living would have 
the last word in times to come. “Now,” says 
Stoddard Dewey, in the New York Evening 
Post, “posterity. has fairly made up its mind.” 
Hugo is taken at his own Olympian valuation; 
but he leaves us cold. Lamartine is unread. 
Musset, however, still stirs our hearts. He has 
sung of the primal passion of love and its sad- 
ness more intensely than his greater contem- 
poraries. Nor is this all. As Jules Lemaitre 
remarks, his melancholy is not always of love 
—"it has the surgit amari aliquid of ancient 
Lucretius, desire eternally unsatisfied, illusions 
eternally reborn; it is but a step on the way 
toward the intellectual melancholy of his age.” 
This, Mr. Dewey assures us, is the true im- 
portance of Alfred de Musset in the history of 
thought: “he neither schoolmastered nor doc- 
tored his age—he was its articulate voice.” 
Alfred de Musset has been called the lyrical 
Heine of France and nicknamed “Mademoiselle 
Byron.” He may not have been a faultless 
artist, and his compass was narrow, but he 
was at least genuine. As Rochefort somewhere 
observes, “he has sung, even in ill-rhymed 
verses, his own sadness and despair as a 
lover betrayed and forsaken.” Therefore, 
his appeal is universal, for “every man has 
suffered from some woman, and dug his nails 
into his breast as he saw her pass on the arms 
of another.” This explains Musset’s instant 
success. It also explains why, a few weeks 
ago, fifty years after his death, his statue was 
unveiled at Paris. Right in the heart of Paris 
it is, at the corner of the Théatre-Frangais. 
Mercié made it, and it is one of the sculptor’s 
happiest inspirations. It represents the poet 
half reclining on a pedestal, refined, mel- 
ancholy, aristocratic. The Muse standing on 
one foot bends over him with an expression 
that is described as “enthusiastic.” The un- 
allegorical multitude, Mr. Dewey tells us, asks, 
“Who is this woman?” “Why, of course, 
George Sand!” This he denies; “the families 
of both are still too much alive to allow an art 
so real.” 
“A man’s work is his self”—this axiom, a 
writer in The Edinburgh Review tells us, may 





be applied, without reserve, to Musset. In the 
greatest artists, it is true, there would seem to 
be, besides, the reflected image of the author’s 
individuality, an overplus of genius, the gift of 
spiritual divination. “The shadow transcends 
the stature of the artist; he penetrates into re- 
gions his feet have never trodden, he finds ac- 
cess to hidden treasures beyond the utmost 
reach of his outstretched hands; he becomes 
thereby the spokesman not only of the indi- 
vidual soul, but of the aggregate soul of human 
kind.” Alfred de Musset, we are told, can lay 
no claim to a place amongst the arch-prophets 
and priests of art. “With him the limits of the 
man correspond exactly to the limits of the 
artist.” This was not without compensation: 


“He reaped the full benefit of his restrictions. 
Revolving within their orbit, his emotions reached 
the extreme degree of incisive strength. of ac- 
centuated sensitiveness, possible to the greatest 
of artists. They imparted their pulsations to 
every nerve of the poet’s being. Every vibration 
of his feverishly brilliant intellectuality responded 
to their call, and every sensation passed through 
their refining fire before it mirrored itself upon 
his imagination. The poems which won for him 
the adulation of young France were the exact 
thermometer of his ephemeral passions— 


Ce livre est toute ma jeut.esse; 
Je lai fait sans presque y songer 


[That book is my whole youth, 
I wrote it almost without thought. ] 


the inscription prefixed to his earliest volume 
must be taken literally. From first to last his art 
was an example not only of the spontaneous 
transcription of mood, emotion, and sentiment, 
but it was, so far as art may be, the absolute 
counterpart of his complete personality. The 
transcription of emotion passed continually into 
an autobiographical registration of episodes and 
experiences. ‘De ton cceur ou de toi, lequel est 
le poéte?” [Your heart or you—who is the poet ?] 
is the question in one of the ‘Nuits-—the answer 
should have been ‘both.’ His ‘Contes’ are pages 
from a diary, his plays read as dialogue drawn 
from memory, his verses serve as a journal. 
Writing his life, biographers must have recourse 
to his prose and poetic fiction; in the analysis of 
his works, critics, to make criticism intelligible, 
must trace chapter by chapter the story a the 
poet whom, in Heine’s phrase, comedy had kissed 
on the lips and tragedy on the heart; a poet whose 
paramount aim was to love and be loved, a 
veritable Prince d’Amour, of the days of Trou- 
véres and Minnesdanger, but a prince disinherited, 
seeking in passenger loves and ignoble byways a 
lost kingdom.” 


Life, this critic continues, had proved to 
Musset, soul and body, almost from the start, 
a malady of fever and weariness, of brief de- 
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lirium and long lassitudes, a malady of emo- 
tional insomnia. “Even his childhood’s vig- 
nettes are of checkered sunshine. Fretted, 
supersensitive nerves, over-impressionable af- 
fections, access of ungovernable irritation suc- 
‘eeded by fits of ungoverned repentance, gave 
langer signals—only too fatally prophetic—of 
physical and mental trouble to come.” His 
college days fell in the time of dissillusionment 
after the fall of the great Napoleon. His tastes 
underwent many vicissitudes, and flitted from 
Régnier, Delavigne and Chénier, to Hugo 
and Byron, with a sprinkling of Voltaire. Yet 
the originality of his genius and his faculty 
of critical judgment remained unimpaired, “He 
listened, copied, learnt, mocked,—and went 
his own way.” 

By the time he met George Sand, the fa- 
mous novelist, who was destined to exert a 
dominating influence on his life and career, 
he was already Musset, the enfant perdu, and 
withal, in spite of himself, an idealist of ideal- 
ists. The Edinburgh Review writer says: 

“Under the surface scepticisms of his youth a 
seemingly inviolate childhood of the heart sur- 
vived; he kept intact an innermost sanctuary 
where faith and illusion held rendezvous, salved 
their many wounds or reaffirmed in dying the 
creed of an innate ideality. In the days of his 
first aspirations as well as in his later, sadder 
years, the lax moral standard of what Sainte- 
Beuve characterized as ‘une époque blasée et 
libertine’ never affected the beliefs—such as they 
were—that he professed.” 

Passion without love was, in his eyes, a 
demoralization; insincerity in love, an incon- 
ceivable sin. He was the first to portray Don 
Juan as a spiritual type, a seeker after impos- 
sible goals. Thus he formulated love into a 
religion and pursued his ideas in strange re- 
gions, exacting from the grisette of the street, 
the opera house, or the Paris salon, the scrupu- 
lous fidelity of a wife. 

Musset stood in the zenith of his fame when 
George Sand scored her first great successes. 
It was inevitable that they should meet. 
George Sand feared such a meeting; she knew 
that their natures were too unlike. Yet it 
happened. Both were smitten with love. A 
few days later we find the poet addressing en- 
thusiastic verses to her: 

“He worshipped her with a boy’s light-hearted 
gaiety and a poet’s adoration. . Over her, 
too, lay a spell of enchantment, her talent for 
self-deception. reached its apogee, she saw her- 
self with the wings of an ange guardian. 

She had released a weak, capricious, dissipated 
lad from the corrupting influences of his past, and 
raised him for the hour to the level of a true 
passion, and be it said that, altho with her no 
reciprocal passion wakened for many a long day, 





A STATUE OF DE MUSSET 


The poet is shown half- 
on a pedestal, refined, melancholy, aristocratic, 
while the Muse bends over him. 


Recently urveiled in Paris. 
reclinin 


she gave him, so far as it was in her power to 
give, of her best.” 


The history of their love marks clearly the 
impotence of passion to bridge the gulf be- 
tween two essentially incompatible tempera- 
ments. Both loved; both suffered; both, like 
true literary artists, turned their suffering into 
copy. Her masculine nature outlived this ro- 
mance; to Musset, delicate feminine soul, love 
was fate. All his subsequent books in prose 
and verse relate but different aspects of his 
passion for George Sand. He runs through 
love’s whole gamut, but cannot sing his heart 
free. Thus Musset’s life singularly illustrates 
the little foolish-wise nursery rhyme which the 
writer in the Edinburgh Review calls the 
poet’s creed: 

“C’est l’amour, |’amour, |’amour, 
Qui fait le monde, a la ronde. 


C’est l’amour, |’amour, |’amour, 
Qui fait le monde, a son tour.” 
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NEW LIGHT ON IBSEN’S CHARACTER 


HE peculiarities of Ibsen’s personality 
and methods of work; the contrast 
between his nature and that of his 
most distinguished fellow-country- 

man, Bjérnson; the enduring influence of a 
romantic friendship with a young girl, upon 
which he entered at the age of sixty—such 
are the main points emphasized and illumined 
in a book on Ibsen just published in Ber- 
lin by George Brandes, the Danish critic. 
Brandes knew Ibsen 
during the best part 
of thirty-five years, and 
the view that he gives 
us of the great Norwe- 
gian is personal and in- 
timate. “I will try,” he 
says, “to describe the 
man as he was in daily 
life—in his younger 
days alert, lively, eager 
—cordial, and, at the 
same time, sharp, never 
‘good-hearted, even 
when he was cordial; 
in dialog a good lis- 
tener, cheerful, com- 
municative, frank; 
averse to any other 
mode of life than that 
of a recluse, and in 
large gatherings taci- 
turn, easily embar- 
rassed and offended. 
Never did he forget the 
unfriendly —_ reception 
with which: his early 
works had met in Nor- 
way, nor ever cease be- 
ing grateful to the out- 
side world. It took lit- 
tle to displease him or 
to arouse his mistrust. The least suggestion 
of forwardness in a stranger at once made him 
shy and unsociable.” 

It has been well said that men of genius, 
broadly speaking, fall under two categories. 
One kind achieve distinction as the supreme 
embodiment of prevailing ideas and aspira- 
tions; the other triumph by reason of their 


IBSEN AT HIS DESK 
A portrait that has been widely circulated in Norway 
since his death. 


very antagonism to ruling standards. Bjérnson 
represented the former type, Ibsen the latter. 
At a time when Bjoérnson, naive, confident, 
well pleased with himself, and adored by the 
people, was being elevated to the pinacles of 
success, Ibsen had scarcely a friend in all Scan- 
dinavia. Says Brandes: 


“There is no doubt that the very antithesis ex- 
isting between the two men served to develop the 
peculiarities of Ibsen. BjGrnson, sanguine, sunny- 
tempered, talkative, af- 
fable, if not altogether 
without guile, made Ib- 
sen doubly _ reserved, 
doubly silent. Bjornson, 
who always said we, al- 
ways spoke with the au- 
thority of an organ, al- 
ways felt himself a pa- 
triot and _ party-man, 
made Ibsen more soli- 
tary, more distinguished. 
He became, instead of a 
patriot, a cosmopolitan; 
instead of a party-man, 
an individualist. Bjorn- 
son’s nature tended to 
spread out broad and 
wide, Ibsen penetrated 
into the depths. 

“BjOrnson is a plain 
moralist. He makes of 
his heart no_ robber’s 
cave. Ibsen is always 
struggling to harmonize 
his calling as judge with 
his deterministic belief in 
necessity. BjOrnson 
preaches against kingship 
or against extremes 
(superstition, anarchy, 
etc.), and advocates 
moral purity or tolera- 
tion. Ibsen does not 
preach at all; he merely 
questions and makes us 
think.” 


Ibsen’s essential 
greatness, according to 
Brandes, lies in the universality of his appeal. 
In Norway he was first greeted as a conserva- 
tive, later as a radical; in Germany he was 
praised as naturalist, individualist and Social- 
ist; in France he was treated as symbolist and 
anarchist. “In each country,” remarks 
Brandes, “they saw one side of his nature— 
which shows through how many facets it 
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shone.” Ibsen’s characters were all suggested 
by people that he met, and their problems are 
the problems not of a race, or a nationality, 
but of all humanity. The character of Brand, 
for instance, was based on the life, death, and 
doctrines of the Danish philosopher, Kierke- 
gaard. Peer Gynt had as his principal model 
a young Dane with whom Ibsen became ac- 
quaintéd in Italy—an affected swaggerer and 
solemn fantast who could not distinguish his 
own lies from reality. The character of Nora 
was suggested by a young woman who had 
committed forgery, not for the lofty purpose 
of saving her husband’s life, but of buying new 
furniture! LEilert Lovborg, in “Hedda Gab- 
ler,” has many traits in common with a student 
whom Ibsen knew in Munich. 

How much symbolism Ibsen really meant to 
put into his dramas is a question that has in- 
terested every critic who has tried to discuss 
his melancholy, will-less men, his elemental, 
half-wild women, his spectral white horses, his 
weird dream calls. With the many more or 
less ingenious theories that have been put forth 
on the subject Brandes has little patience, for 
“Tbsen’s writing,” he declares, “was always 
quite personal and psychological, never ab- 
stractly allegorical.” On this point he says: 

“If ‘An Enemy of the People’ was a self-de- 
fense, “The Master-Builder’ is a confession. In 
this drama, so simple and yet so deeply signifi- 
cant, extraordinary symbols have been sought 
for. A student fraternity asked me to decide 
whether Hilda represented Catholicism or Pro- 
testantism, while Erich Holm’s recent book, ‘Ib- 
sen’s Political Legacy,’ otherwise very clever, 
reads in the character of Solness the body politic, 
in Ragnar Socialism, in the burning of the home 
the French Revolution, in Hilda liberty. It is 
possible to see in the history of Napoleon a sun- 
myth. He was born on one island and died on 
another ; that is, he rose out of the sea and sank 
into the sea; his mother’s name was_ Letitia, 
which signifies joy; he had twelve marshals, that 
is, twelve heavenly signs. Everything fits in a 
remarkable way. Only, Ibsen’s writing was al- 
ways quite personal and psychological, never ab- 
stractly allegorical. If the burning of the home 
symbolized anything, then it was surely some cir- 
cumstance in his own personal experience, per- 
haps his flight from home, and not some event 
in the world’s history. And Hilda represents 
liberty as little as she does Protestantism. 

The relation between Solness and Hilda sug- 
gests a friendship which Ibsen formed in the 
year 1889, when he was sixty, with a certain 
Frl. Emilie Bardach, who was then eighteen 
years old. Like Hilda she was the “May sun 
of a September life.” Twelve letters written 
to her by Ibsen are published for the first time 
in the Brandes volume. They refer constantly 
to a summer spent near her in the Tyrol—the 














EMILIE BARDACH 


Like Hilda, in “The Master-Builder,” she was the “May 
sun” of Ibsen’s “September life.” 


“happiest of his life.” He discusses his work 
with her, sends her his plays and his portraits, 
and calls her his “princess.” In a mood of de- 
jection occasioned by her departure in October, 
1889, he writes: 


“The country looked very dreary during the 
last week—at least it seemed so to me. There 
was no sun. Everything gone—vanished. The 
few remaining guests could, of course, offer me 
no solace for the beautiful brief autumn life. 

“I went walking every day in the Pflerschthal. 
Beside the path, you remember, there is a bench, 
where it might be very pleasant to chat with 
friends. But the bench was empty and I passed 
by without stopping. 

; “The great hall, too, was lonely and comfort- 
ess. 

“Do you remember the bie. deep window niche 
on the right of the veranda entrance? It was a 
beautiful niche. The flowers and plants, intoxi- 
catingly fragrant, still stood there. But other- 
wise—how empty—how lonely—how forsak- 
en! as 
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A CARICATURE OF IBSEN 
(By Felix Vallotton.) 


“A new drama is beginning to dawn within 
me. I will elaborate it this winter and try to 
work into it my happy summer mood. But it 


ICHARD MANSFIELD has an- 
nounced his purpose of presently 
retiring from the stage, and this 

, fact lends special timeliness to an 

appreciation of his life and character appear- 

ing, from the pen of William Winter, in The 

Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia). The 

veteran critic, who pronounces Mr. Mansfield 

“still in the prime of life” and regards him as 

“the most vital force now operant upon the 

American theater,” refuses to take the an- 

nouncement of his retirement seriously. “The 

true workers,” he remarks, “—the persons 
who really do the important work of this 
world in their various lines and capacities— 
often feel that their task is finished and that 
their day is over, and they often long for their 
release. It was so with the great novelist 

Thackeray, who spoke of his work as finished 

even before he had written “The Newcomes.’ 

It was so with the great actress Charlotte 

Cushman, who often took leave of the stage, 

and as often returned to it. Mansfield’s orig- 





will end in sorfow. That I feel. It is my 


way. 


In December of the same year, he writes: 


“This evening I must go to the theater to at- 
tend a performance of ‘An Enemy of the People.’ 
It is absolute torment to me only to think of it. 
. . . For the present, then, I must give up 
looking for your photograph. But it is better so, 
better to wait than to have an unsatisfactory pic- 
ture. And besides, how vividly I see your lovely, 
noble self in my memory! You see I still believe 
in a mysterious princess hidden somewhere. But 
the mystery? Well, one may dream what one will 
about it and dream great beauty into it. And that’s 
what I do. It is at least a little compensation for 
the unattainable and unfathomable reality. In 
my fancy I always see you adorned with pearls. 
And you do love- pearls. There is something 
deeper—something mystical in this fondness you 
have for them. But what is it? I often ponder 
on the question. Now and then I believe I have 
found the connection. Then again not. Some 
of your questions I shall perhaps try to answer 
next time. But I have so many questions of my 
own to ask you. I do it—inwardly—unceasing- 
iy... 

Finally, on the back of a photograph which 
he sends her nearly ten years later, he sets the 
inscription: “The summer in Gossensass was 
the happiest, the most beautiful, in my whole 
life. I hardly dare think of it. And yet I must, 
always,—always.” 


inality of mind and poetry of temperament, 
combined with his affluent, restless vitality, 
could always hold him in the realm of art.” 

Turning back to recall the days of Mans- 
field’s early triumphs, Mr. Winter remarks that 
the actor first appeared, “as genius always ap- 
pears,” suddenly, and as a surprise. He con- 
tinues: 


“It was my good fortune to be present on the 
night when Mansfield made his first great suc- 
cess on the American stage. It was the night of 
January 10, 1883, at the Union Square Theater, 
New York. The play was ‘A Parisian Romance’ 
—one of the many literal, and theretore neces- 
sarily vulgar, pictures of semi-fast life in Paris 
sO common in our theater within the last twenty- 
five years. The part was that of Baron Chevrial, 
a wealthy banker, who lives for sensual pleasure; 
who avows the doctrines of extreme materialism; 
who is radically selfish, rapacious, licentious. epi- 
curean and cruel; whose employment, in the 
dramatic fiction, is the crafty pursuit of a discon- 
tented wife, whom he is the means of driving to 
dishonor and death, and of a ballet-girl, by whom 
he is foiled, and in whose presence, and the pres- 
ence of other vacuous vulgarians, he dies horri- 
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bly—stricken with apoplexy. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of a character more hateful than 
hat of Baron Chevrial, or of circumstances more 
loatheuses than those in which he is implicated. 
Nothing was expected of the actor. He took the 
town completely by surprise. His make-up for 
the rickety sinner was seen to be a marvel of fi- 
delity—suggesting, in a hundred careful details, 
the premature decrepitude of an almost senile 
profligate. His horrid, cheerful, cynical exulta- 
tion in sensuality and in vicious enterprise seemed 
to exert a sort of infernal charm, attracting even 
while it repelled; and his defiant audacity and 
tremendous fortitude of will, at the crisis of the 
banquet and in the death-scene, made the part 
splendid, even in its odious ignominy. The au- 
dience was astonished; the theater trembled with 
tumult of applause; and from that hour the 
ninence of the actor was assured.” 


Thus began a career that was destined to 
end in the leadership of the American stage. 
\lansfield knew not only how to grasp his op- 
portunity, but to improve it, and, throughout 
liis professional life, observes Mr. Winter, “has 
onspicuously displayed the faculty of choos- 
ng new subjects and making new applications 
if old ideas.” To quote further: 


“He went back to Warren’s once famous novel 

of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ and made Titmouse a 
practical stage figure. He encouraged Mr. 
B. Shaw as a dramatic writer, and produced the 
only really effective plays ever made by that 
giddy, erratic, sophistical. mischievous satirist— 
‘Arms and the Man’ and ‘The Devil’s Disciple.’ 
He prompted the making of a play on ‘The First 
Violin’—that delicate. romantic novel, so highly 
esteemed by the judicious, conservative critic, 
George William Curtis, that he was inclined to 
place it at the head of contemnorary fiction. He 
caused the dramatization of Stevenson’s strange 
story of dual life, ‘Dr. Jekyll und Mr. Hyde,’ and 
he was the first to put those characters on the 
stage. He transformed ‘Prince Karl’ from a poor 
melodrama into an excellent farce, and, by a 
performance of exquisite charm, he made that 
trifle a source of much innocent pleasure: He 
imparted a_ fascinating, bodily form to the airy, 
fanciful, felicitous, romantic conception of ‘Beau- 
caire’ He vitalized the quaint, half-merry, half- 
somber plav of ‘Old Heidelberg.’ He succeeded 
with ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ which nobody else ever 
made: effective before. He added to the stage 
pantheon the grim figure and the tremendous 
character of the Russian despot, Ivan the Terri- 
ble. He revived Moliére, in English—setting an 
example that bids fair to enrich the. American 
stage with a long series of the classics of the lit- 
erature of France. He reanimated Schiller’s ‘Don 
Carlos,’ a once famous tragedy, long dead to the 
theater; and, in his elaborate productions of 
‘Richard TTT..’ ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ ‘Henry 
V.’ and ‘Julius Caesar,’ he taught the younger 
generation of actors that splendid results can be 
obtained from conscientious revival of the mas- 
sive works of Shakespeare.” 


Proceeding to a consideration of Mansfield’s 
personal characteristics, Mr. Winter registers 
his conviction that “few men have been more 
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sedulously and foolishly vilified than Richard 
Mansfield.” Moreover, “since people generally 
are always more ready to believe ill than good 
of any distinguished person, all manner of idle 
yarns about him have been widely credited.” 
The truth in the matter, as Mr. Winter sees 
it, is set forth as follows: 


“Nervous and impetuous he may have been, and 
impatient of dulness, cut-and-dried formality, and 
stupid, tedious convention. The poet Heine de- 
clared that even the clouds, when they happened 
to drift over Hamburg, the moment they looked 
down at its soulless, deadly regularity of huckster- 
ing commonplace and routine, made haste to fly 
from it. Byron noticed that ‘quiet to quick bosoms 
is a hell.’ 

“IT have known Richard Mansfield for many 
years, and I have never known a man of kinder 
heart, gentler disposition or simpler taste, nor 
one more easily led by sympathy and kindness. 
In fighting—sometimes through poverty and sick- 
ness—the hard fight that genius always has to 
wage with a purse-proud society, entrenched 
within its ramparts of wealth and privilege, he 
has developed a sporadic tendency to harsh, im- 
perious manners and to ebullitions of cynical 
sarcasm, and sometimes he has been belligerent, 
splenetic, irrational and unkind. Furthermore, 
when dubious as to his due recognition, and, 
therefore, unsure of himself, he has sometimes 
become distrustful of everybody. Ajax, in Soph- 
ocles (and that is very ancient history), in- 
timates that few persons reach the port of friend- 
ship and therein find rest. At all times Mans- 
field has been of a mercurial temper, and in some 
moods he has fallen into the deepest dejection— 
under-valued himself and his achievements; firm- 
ly persuaded himself that he had done no sort of 
justice to his profession or his opportunity; and 
lapsed into a lethargy of morose resentment of 
all praise and a bitter unbelief in all human af- 
fection. 

“But now Mansfield’s complete victory has been 
gained. Time and experience have taught him 
magnanimity and serene self-poise: and all his 
later acting, writing and living have shown a 
splendid concentration of intellect and a fine re- 
pose of conscious power. No man was ever more 
richly blest with a saving sense of humor, and few 
men have had more reason to be thankful for 
that blessing.” 


It is no slight victory, says Mr. Winter, in 
concluding, that Mansfield has won. “The 
epoch is one of materialism and pagan luxury. 
Triumph in the doing of great artistic deeds 
is not as easy as it was fifty years ago.” More- 
over: 


“The genius and intellect that conquer now 
must be—like those of Richard Mansfield—for- 
tified by indomitable will, by adamantine endur- 
ance, by unyielding power, by tireless industry 
and by resistless charm. He has accomplished 
much good. He can accomplish much more. The 
time needs him, and the word of encourage- 
ment and cheer should not be left unspoken: 

To him the laurels and the lyre belong: 

He won them well, and may he wear them 

long !” 
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JACOB GORDIN AND “THE KREUTZER SONATA” 


HE first Yiddish drama to be pre- 

sented on the stage in English, 

“The Kreutzer Sonata” of Jacob 

Gordin, has become an object of 

several kinds of interest besides that pertain- 

ing to its literary value. It is reported to have 

been performed three hundred times at the 

Thalia Theater, on the New York Bowery. 

Gordin wrote it for Madame Kalich, who 

played it first of all in Yiddish, but has this 

year appeared in an English version, under Mr. 

Fiske’s management. Another version of the 

play has been produced at the Manhattan Thea- 
ter, New York, by Blanche Walsh. 

The appearance of Miss Walsh in “The 
Kreutzer Sonata” may be said to have marked 
the opening of the present dramatic season in 
New York. The play is notable chiefly 


as the work of a singularly gifted playwright, 
and as a type of a school of drama with which, 
as yet, the American public is almost totally 
unacquainted. It has only an indirect connec- 
tion with Tolstoy’s novel of the same name. 
It is a distinctively Jewish study, dealing 


with the marital troubles of Russian immi- 
grants in America. The plot may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

Raphael Friedlander, a well-to-do Russian con- 


BLANCHE WALSH 
As Hattie in “The Kreutzer Sonata.” 


tractor in Kremenchug, wishes to protect the rep- 
utation of his family in the community, by mar- 
rying his daughter Hattie to a man who will 
save her, conventionally at least, from impend- 
ing humiliation. The girl has confessed to a 
secret love affair with a Gentile officer which is 
about to have issue. Her lover, disappointed over 
the impossibility of marriage with her, has killed 
himself, without knowing of her plight, and in 
order to cover up her disgrace she consents to 
marry Gregoire, a degenerate musician. The 
couple emigrate to New York on Friedlander’s 
money, and are later followed by their families. 
Gregoire becomes infatuated with Hattie’s way- 
ward sister, Celia, and an unendurable situation 
develops. The breaking up of old family tra 
ditions in a new and disturbing atmosphere is 
skilfully and poignantly depicted. At last the 
wife, receiving proof of her husband’s perfidy and 
her sister’s disloyalty, shoots them both and falls 
screaming into her father’s arms. 


This harrowing story is far from finding 
favor with the critics of the metropolitan press. 
The Evening Post declares that “rarely has 
there been seen upon the New York stage a 
more unrelieved procession of depressing 
scenes,” and The Times brands the play as 
“raw and revolting, rather than realistic.” The 
Press, however, thinks that there are “germs 
of vital power” in the work, while The Dra- 
matic Mirror comments: “With all its crudi- 
ties and gaucheries as represented, and lacking 
im some of the most vital of its characteriza- 
tions as it did, the play in its essentials proved 
to be unusually effective, and in one really in- 
terested in the theater must have inspired a 
keen desire to witness it in better circum- 
stances.” 

Of more interest than the play itself is the 
author and the part which he has taken and . 
is taking in the development of a new phase 
of the American drama. “The Kreutzer Son- 
ata” is but one of seventy plays written by 
Jacob Gordin since his arrival in this country 
from Odessa, Russia, thirteen years ago. The 
first great Yiddish playwright was Jacob Gold- 
fadden, who started the Russian-Jewish stage 
in Bucharest and is now an old man in New 
York. Gordin has worthily followed in his 
footsteps. 

In Russia Gordin wrote newspaper articles 
and fiction. When he came here he had never 
written a play. Most of his dramas have been 
produced at the Thalia Theater, of which, for 
a number of years, he was the lessee. Many of 
the plays were written for actors whom he 
has started and developed. Several contain 
favorite rdles for Madame Kalich, who was 
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JACOB GORDIN 


Whose Yiddish drama, ‘‘The Kreutzer Sonata,’”’ has been 
given three hundred times on the New York Bowery, and 
is now being presented in two English versions. 


Mr. Gordin’s leading woman for a while, and 
for Jacob Adler, of the Grand Theater, who is 
now playing in Gordin’s “Metoneff” in London. 
Quite recently Adler has appeared in another 
of Gordin’s plays, lately written for him, and 


based on the theme of Enoch Arden. Some 
of the plays were written for Mrs. Lipzin, a 
charming woman resembling Mrs. Fiske in per- 
sonality, and much beloved on the “East Side.” 
Mr. Gordin at one time organized a stock com- 
pany of Thalia actors, the players being of al- 
most uniform excellence and skill. Nowhere 
else in New York at that period was the stage 
so altruistic in the creation and assignment of 
parts. No one could complain of being sub- 
ordinated and the result was especially good 
responsive acting and ensemble playing. 

Jacob Gordin is now over fifty years of age, 
active and stalwart. He reminds one of the 
characters in the Bible, and is majestic and im- 
movable in manner. But he has the gift of 
energy, humor, and a “hustling” ability that 
is truly modern. This journalist and theater 
manager, who looks as if he were a reincarna- 
tion of an ancient prophet, is one of the most 
bizarre figures of our cosmopolitan metropolis. 
An American dramatic critic recently dubbed 
him “St. Peter.” He might pose for an Assyr- 
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ian king, with his statuesque features, heavy 
neck, beard seemingly carven of ebony, and 
massive head. 

Two main themes are prominent in nearly all 
Gordin’s plays. One is the large conflict be- 
tween the old and the new, Israel and the mod- 
ern spirit, progress and stern conservatism. 
The other is bound up in what he regards as 
the supreme duty of the day—the preservation 
of the family. He also aims to reveal the love 
of culture and the intellectual feeling innate 
and inherent in the Russian Jew. These 
themes are curiously intermingled with broadly 
humorous comedy, simple pathos, almost melo- 
dramatically shown emotions, and, sometimes, 
with long talks on philosophy, thought, art and 
ethical problems. Gordin’s-dramas have fa- 
mous names, such as “Sapho,” “Medea,” “King 
Lear,” “Enoch Arden,” but do not resemble 
their namesakes, even to the extent of imita- 
tion in detail. They are totally different in 
workmanship and spirit, being a translation 
into Yiddish terms of certain situations com- 
mon to life and literature. Everywhere in Gor- 
din’s work is to be found sincerity, albeit some- 
times crude, and truth to life in general, as well 
as to the racial character in particular. 


HELEN WARE 
As Celia in “The Kreutzer Sonata.” 
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THE MODERNITY OF EURIPIDES 
i) URIPIDES, accorded by common 


A WW 4 consent the third place among the 
NRA Greek masters of tragedy, is, in 

fia modernity of spirit, undoubtedly the 
first. His plays were born out of the “imme- 
diate soul” of his own time, and yet they appeal 
directly and specially to the age in which we 
live. For, as Mr. George Hellman, a writer 
in the New York Times Saturday Review, 
points out, our age, like that of Euripides, is an 
age pre-eminently skeptical; an age of inquiry 
and doubt, of advancing science and hesitant 
religion. “The philosophers and sophists of 
the day of Euripides,” he tells us, “weakened 
by means of rational and scientific analysis the 
foundations of the Greek faith in the ancient 
myths, much as the post-Kantian and post- 
Darwinian thinkers have disturbed those re- 
ligious beliefs whose invulnerability in the 
days of Milton made possible a ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
and whose weakening gave rise in our own 
days to ‘In Memoriam.’ ” 

This train of thought, suggested to Mr. Hell- 
man by a newly published study* of Euripides, 
from the pen of Prof. Paul Decharme, of Paris, 
is strongly reinforced by a perusal of the book 
itself. So pronounced, indeed, is the “modern- 
ity” of Euripides, as here revealed, that review- 
ers have unhesitatingly compared the Greek 
playwright with Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. 

Like so many of the great intellectual fig- 
ures in our own day, Euripides was early at- 
tracted by the study of philosophy. Professor 
Decharme says on this point: 

“Our poet was a philosopher whom philosophy 
had so enthralled that he could never escape from 
it. While he was still young his eyes were at- 
tracted by the first glimmerings of science on the 
horizon of Asia. He proceeds in the direction of 
this new light which enchants him, suffers him- 
self to be dazzled by the brilliant fancies of the 
Ionians. dreams with them of an explanation of 
all things, of a conception of life. These splen- 
did speculations draw him away from the com- 
mon beliefs. upon which he looks with pity. 
Naively absurd or immoral legends of current 
mythology. popular gods who often resemble the 
worst of men. and like them are malevolent and 
depraved—to all these fantoms his powerful im- 
agination grants a momentary life; but. as he 
gives us discreetly to understand. his reason is 
never duped into belief in their actual existence. 
Even the name of Zeus has no longer for him 
the same meaning that it has for the people at 
large. and in the world stripped of its demons he 
sees naught but the continuous play of an ir- 
resistible Force.” 


*Euripipes aND THE Spirit or His Dramas. By Paul 
Decharme. Translated by James Loeb. The Macmillan 
Company. 


Yet his world-view was not well-rounded. 
Like Ibsen, he saw that his time was “out of 
joint,” but was not strong enough to set it 
right. He attacked prejudice, boldly wielding 
the weapon of epigram and paradox of which 
in our time Mr. Shaw makes such an extensive 
use. Again, like Ibsen, he had no definite 
ideals to give his time in exchange for the 
old; he was a social Moses who pointed the 
way to a Promised Land which he himself saw 
only dimly from afar. Thence sprang his many 
misgivings and contradictions. For, as Pro- 
fessor Decharme tells us: 


“Life did not appear to him good. Dissatisfied 
with his time, aggravated by the evil about him, 
he sometimes poured out his bitterness in satire 
which he purposely instilled into his tragedies. 
He criticizes with harshness; he would like also, 
if he could, to effect reforms. At the very 
moment he is calling back to life the men of the 
past. he is thinking of those of the present, to 
whom he speaks in the hope that they will listen 
to him and carry away from the performance of 
his plays. if not moral improvement, at least 
doubts, scruples, awakened reflection.” 


It follows from this that many of his plays 
must have been distinctly “unpleasant” to the 
Athenians of his day. The realities of life 
had a strong grip on him; he was in a sense 
the precursor of Zola and the realists, for 
Euripides, Professor Decharme says, “painted 
men as they are.” 

His bold portrayal of men and manners, we 
are told, cost him public favor and friends. 
He had the special misfortune to make an 
enemy of Aristophanes, whose sneers are still 
voiced by many critics. Also, many of his 
plays have been lost in the course of time, 
which makes it difficult to arrive at an exact 
estimate of his genius. But the plays that we 
still possess are so extraordinarily vital that 
they furnish convincing evidence of the “mar- 
velous and truly sovereign power of his gen- 
ius.” “Aristotle,” Professor Decharme con- 
cludes, “knew no tragic poet who had so deeply 
moved the hearts of men.” And what was 
true in Aristotle’s day still holds true in our 
own. This is due not alone to the fact that 
we confront largely the same issues as this 
ancient Greek, but to all that is universally 
human in his work. It is this which makes 
him a perennial “modern” and. to quote Mr. 
Hellman once more, testifies to “that oneness 
of human nature which, transcending the ages, 
remains the basis of all art.” 
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WHY WOMEN ARE GREATER ACTORS THAN MEN 


VERY seasoned theatergoer,” says 

Alan Dale, the dramatic critic of 

the New York American, “is 

bound to feel some time that act- 

ing is a woman’s rather than a man’s pursuit; 

that the art of simulation is distinctly feminine, 

rather than masculine; that while men may 

write plays and produce them, the finest actors 

are, always have been, and always will be— 

women.” Sensible managers, the critic goes 

on to assert, are already aware of these facts. 

They know that the best-paying stars are wom- 

en, and that the most promising stage attrac- 

tions are feminine. “Ask any ‘speculator’ 

which he would sooner manage, a masculine or 

a feminine star, and he will unhesitatingly 
select the latter.” 

Before giving the reasons for his belief that 
women make better actors than men, Alan 
Dale fortresses his position by the statement 
that “no man-actor has ever equaled, or near- 
ly approached, the magnificence and verisimili- 
tude of Sarah Bernhardt.” There has never 
been a male Bernhardt, he avers, “nor is it at 
all likely that there ever will be one.” The 
names of Mrs. Siddons and of Rachel may also 
be recalled in this connection. We have Eleo- 
nora Duse, “whom no masculine player can ap- 
proach”; we have Mrs. Leslie Carter, “whose 
genius was evolved by Belasco—a preceptor 
keen enough to teach men”; and we have “the 
clever, intellectual, winning little lady known 
as Minnie Maddern Fiske.” Continuing the 
argument (in The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
September), the writer says: 


“It would be absurd to evade the fact that 
the splendid career of the late Sir Henry Irving 
was perhaps made possible by his association 
with the once charming Ellen Terry. Irving 
was a great producer, he had a wonderful set of 
theater brains, but as an actor he very_fre- 
quently left one out in the cold. It was Ellen 
Terry that we loved in the Irving productions. 
It was her Beatrice, her Olivia, that we went 
to see. She shed a glamor around the acting 
of Irving; it was her dramatic art that flavored 
and gave ‘reason of being’ to Irving’s gigantic 
and unsurpassed dramatic productions. 

“In London, where the actor is actor-manager 
and produces only the plays that he thinks will 
give the man the chance, this condition is par- 
ticularly noticeable. At the St. James’s Theater, 
where Mr. George Alexander is playing in 
Pinero’s ‘His House in Order,’ it is Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh who carries off the laurels. Such 
women as Lena Ashwell, Violet Vanbrugh, 
Evelyn Millard, and others, who nearly always 
support masculine stars, invariably prove my 
contention, Jt is the woman who is the actor; 


it is the woman who makes the he-star possible 
and endurable. That many actors know this, 
and dread it, and curse it, is plain when one 
looks at our own masculine stars and surveys 
the list of heavy women engaged as their lead- 
ing ladies. The actor knows that a woman of 
talent will absolutely swamp him. Our star to- 
day carefully selects a lady who will not do 
damage to his reputation. Nor need we neces- 
sarily blame him. It is purely a business propo- 
sition. We should probably do the same thing 
ourselves. Imagine a clever actress being en- 
gaged to support the Hacketts and the Faver- 
shams of to-day!” 


Of course there have been great actors, as 
well as great actresses. “I am not fatuous or 
biased enough,” observes Alan Dale, “‘to deny 
the fact that we have had fine actors and may 
have them again (I don’t know where they are 
at present; perhaps awaiting a reincarnation), 
but I contend that, however fine they may have 
been, they would have been finer had they 
been women.” It is woman in whom the in- 
stinct of acting is innate. And naturally so, 
for her career on this globe has been “a long 
series of simulations.” She “has been the 
under-dog for centuries,” and “has simulated, 
and pretended, and rused and acted before she 
was allowed a chance to breathe.”” Woman’s 
function as a mother, it seems, has also con- 
tributed to her superior fitness as an actor. 
On this point we read: 


“For some reason or other the great actress 
is nearly always a woman who has borne chil- 
dren. The anguish of the mother has some con- 
nection—inexplicable perhaps—with tragic inten- 
sity and dramatic power. Possibly Maurice 
Bernhardt, whose advent could not have been 
desired, has had a great deal more to do with his 
mother’s greatness than he could possibly know. 
Undoubtedly Sarah realizes this, for is there not 
something of gratitude in her blind, unswerving 
devotion to this not particularly admirable son? 
Duse, whose pathos and force are as remarkable 
as anything on the stage to-day, is a mother. So 
is Mrs. Leslie Carter. I do not say that this is 
an unvarying rule, but I merely note this as 
something more than a coincidence. There have 
been great actresses who have never had chil- 
dren, but I firmly believe that the woman who 
has known maternity has greatly enhanced her 
natural and instinctive dramatic powers.” 


In all that goes to make the realities of life, 


man is supreme, and “no woman,” says Alan 
Dale, “can ever hope to get near his summit.” 
Man is the painter and sculptor, the novelist 
and playwright, the builder and architect, the 
lawyer and journalist. But the unreal art, the 
art of mimicry and simulation, falls in woman’s 
domain, “Acting is woman. Pretense, simu- 
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A SKETCH OF IRVING BY OLIVER BATH 


lation, pose, tragedy, comedy and tragi-comedy 
are woman.” The writer concludes: 


“Woman has had to ‘get along’ with man for 


sO many centuries, to pursue him, to cajole him, 
to please him, to rule him, to ‘diplomatize’ him, 
that her education in the art of acting (if an art) 
has been complete. She could scarcely avoid be- 
ing other than she is. She is the born actor, and 
when she ‘takes to the stage’ as a means of livli- 
hood she comes into her own. 

“If you ever have affronted your intelligence 
by sitting through those dreadful performances 
of ‘pupils’ that occur so frequently in New York 
city, you must have noted the aptitude of the 
girls as compared with that of the boys. Often, 
often have I felt inclined to beg those misguided 
boys to cease their foolish dalliance and spend 
their money on something that would bring them 
in better results. But the girls are rarely bad. 
They take to it so naturally that they really need 
these schools only as a means of quickly acquir- 
ing technique—whatever that may be, and I am 
sure I don’t know for certain. The failures 
among the woman-actors are those who are not 
wholly womanly, those who are just a trifle 
‘emancipated. ” Once let the woman poach on the 
man’s preserves and her ability as an actress is 
seen to be nothing more than his ability as an 
actor. 

“The real woman, a pulpy weakness of nerves, 
non-reason, and impulse, will make the finest 
actress. In her there is no suggestion of the 
man. The man acts from infellectual, artistic, 
and speculative reasons. The woman acts be- 
cause she has to; it is her nature, and she has 
acquired it after eons of struggle.” 





SIR HENRY IRVING’S BLACKEST FAULT 


e1ESPITE his tricks and mannerisms, 

it is generally conceded that Sir 

Henry Irving was the greatest actor 

of his day. As a stage-manager, he 

also led his generation. But for the art of the 

modern drama he did next to nothing. His 

stage qualities, observes Haldane MacFall, in 

a. new biographical and critical study,* were 

“his chiefest glory”; his neglect of the con- 

temporary playwright was “his blackest fault.” 

He did a mighty service to the drama of the 

past, and especially to Shakespearean drama. 

He was unable to create a living and present 
drama. Mr. MacFall continues: 


“Irving’s theater gathered about it no group of 
original writers, as did the Elizabethan theater 
—as must any theater that is fully alive. 

“Irving did not even seek the play of his own 
time. The few men that he employed wrote a 
lifeless drama, in the dead form of blank verse, 
in a dead atmosphere, in dead phrasing. Tenny- 
son and Wills yielded still-born drama—just as 
the Middle Ages wrote dog-Latin, just as Pater 


By Haldane MacFall. With Illus- 
John W. Luce & Company, 


*Str Henry Irvine. ; 
trations by Gordon Craig. 
Boston. 


wrote English prose. Irving turned a deaf ear 
to the serious drama that was being born in his 
day, that was influencing the world’s life and 
thought.” 
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IRVING AS DON QUIXOTE 
A poster by the Beggarstaff Brothers. 
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The fact is, asserts Mr. MacFall, that Irving 
was not concerned with the written drama; he 
was only concerned with acting. “High schol- 
arship, such as it is, was not for him; indeed, 
he laid no claim to it.” To quote further: 


“No honest man of profound scholarship could 
have put Wills’s ‘Charles the First’ upon the 
stage—the play is a snob’s lie, and a vulgar one, 
that was not fit to gull even the ignorant who 
bawl the strident fool’s chorus in a music-hall. 
No man who has the taste for good literature 
could have played the illiterate lines of his 
‘Macaire, when so fine a literary masterpiece 
as the one that Stevenson and Henley wrote was 
on the nation’s bookshelf. A man of scholarship 
and a lover of literature must have known that 
two of the greatest geniuses in literature had 
written ‘Faust.’ Irving took the plays that gave 
the actor the finest range for his artistry, and he 
let literature and scholarship go to the winds if 
these things stood in his way, or balked his 
powers. He was an actor above all—and for 
the acting he sacrificed everything without 
scruple. And it must be confessed that his 
Charles the First and his Macaire justified him 
by raising him to fine achievement in the player’s 
art, which, after all, was his chief significance. 

“He had a vivid and fervent imagination to 
entice into the highways and make visible the 
spell of the romance that was in him, so that it 
transmuted into gold all that he touched—and 
he touched some of the basest metal of England’s 
literature.” 


What Irving did know, as no man of his day 
knew it, concludes Mr. MacFall, was the stage, 
and what he could do and could not do on that 
stage. 


“The rest of his knowledge was the veriest 


IRVING AS BADGER 
Drawn by Gordon Craig, the son of Ellen Terry. 


dilettanteism—and he played the dilettante’s 
part, as he played most parts, in consummate 
fashion. Behind the enigma of his wondrous 
smile lurked a grave disregard for all that was 
superfluous to the art of acting; and he hid him- 
self whimsically and grimly behind it as behind 
his deafness hid Sir Joshua, who ‘when they 
talked of their Raphaels, Coreggios and stuff, 
shifted his trumpet and simply took snuff.’” 





A POSTHUMOUS OPERETTA BY THE COMPOSER OF 


“THE 


BELLS OF CORNEVILLE” 


1 BRILLIANT score, opulent, sono- 
<j rous, picturesque, fertile in capti- 
vating rhythms and _ nimble 

3 themes; a piece without preten- 

sion, but coherent in spite of its bouffe charac- 
ter’ _this is the verdict of the critic of Le 
Figaro, Robert de Fless, on an operetta found 
among the papers of the late popular composer 
of “The Bells of Corneville,” Robert Plan- 
quette. The operetta, entitled “Paradis de Ma- 
homet,” has just received its first presentation 
at a Parisian theater. The audience received 
it with much delight, and it is recalled by jour- 
nalists, apropos of this, that “The Bells” had at 
first, a very different reception. The public 
did not like it and after a forced short run the 





manager was about to withdraw it, when, sud- 
denly, it “made a hit” and became the musical 
sensation of the day. 

The libretto is amusing and nonsensical. The 
scene is laid in Turkey, a fact upon which 
M. de Fless comments thus: 

“An entertaining essay might be written on 
the Turks in the theater. Dramatic authors have 
always had a singular predilection for that 
people, which has. fed in turn the most diverse 
and opposite genres of art. After having en- 
riched tragedy by Racine’s ‘Bajazet’ and Vol- 
taire’s ‘Zaire,’ they fell into farce and bouffe.” 

The author of the “book” is one Henri Blon- 
deau, and this, in outline, is the plot he invent- 
ed for Planquette’s music: 


“Bengaline, the ‘pearl of Trebizond,’ is be- 
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trothed to the gentle Baskir. The wedding is 
to take place at once. But the Prince Bredindin 
has not remained indifferent to the charms of the 
Oriental beauty and is determined to prevent the 
marriage. He calls upon his ingenious chamber- 
lain, Radabaum, to find a way. 

“But they are too tardy to succeed. The 
lovers, with Bengaline’s uncle and aunt, have al- 
ready started to the house of the ulema, who is 
to perform the ceremony. The prince does not 
despair. He pours a sleeping potion into the raki 
which the wedded pair are to drink before retir- 
ing, and all plans are made to kidnap the bride 
and carry her off to the prince’s yacht. 

“The scheme is carried out, and in the second 
act we find Bengaline in the beautiful, luxuriant 
gardens of the prince. The spectacle is so mag- 
nificent and wonderful that Bengaline is made 
to believe that she is in paradise—that she died 
of the potion and is in heaven. By the order of 
Allah, she is to become the eternal companion of 
him who was her first husband on earth—natu- 
rally the prince. 

“But various amusing complications follow, 
and after joyous adventures and clever strata- 
gems, Bengaline becomes the prince’s earthly 
wife, and Baskir is consoled by anothre beauty 
named Fathmé.” 


To quote further from the critic’s remarks 
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on the music which accompanies and illustrates 
this “Turkish” story: 


“The lamented Planquette has written a scin- 
tillating score, full of verve and inspiration. This 
composition comprizes not fewer than twenty- 
eight numbers, all successful, all pleasing and 
airy. Planquette was not an Offenbach or 
Lecoque, but he was a man of the theater of the 
first order. The operetta is marvelously pictur- 
esque. Everything is in its place—choruses, 
duets, arias, ensembles, and the finales of the 


first and second acts may be classed among the] 


best things in modern operetta. The orchestra- 


tion is careful, 
essary, and full of fine effects.” 


The work was left in a somewhat rough 
form, and Louis Gaune, the musician and con- 
ductor, completed it and added two or three 
numbers in keeping with the spirit of the en- 
tire score. It is predicted that “Paradis de 
Mahomet” will speedily make its way to all 
European operetta theaters, as did “The Bells 
of Corneville,” which is still in the repertory 
of light opera companies everywhere. 





SOUSA’S PROTEST AGAINST 


porarily abandoned the conductor’s 
baton to wield the pen in a vigorous 
protest against what he calls “the 
menace of mechanical music.” In this connec- 
tion he is willing to be reckoned an alarmist, 
and admits that he is swayed by personal in- 
terest, as well as by the impending harm to 
American musical art. “I foresee a marked 
deterioration in American music and musical 
taste,” he says, “an interruption in the musical 
development of the country, and a host of 
other injuries to music in its artistic manifes- 
tations, by virtue—or rather by vice—of the 
multiplication of the various music-reproducing 
machines.” He continues (in Appleton’s Mag- 
azine, September) : 
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“Tt cannot be denied that the owners and 
inventors have shown wonderful aggressiveness 
and ingenuity in developing and exploiting these 
remarkable devices. Their mechanism has been 
steadily and marvelously improved, and they 
have come into very extensive use. And it must 
be admitted that where families lack time or 
inclination to acquire musical technic, and to 
hear public performances, the best of these ma- 
chines supply a certain amount of satisfaction 
and pleasure. 

“But heretofore the whole course of music, 
from its first day to this, has been along the line 


“CANNED MUSIC” 


of making it the expression of soul states; in 
other words, of pouring into it soul. Wagner, 
representing the climax of this movement, de- 
clared again and again, ‘I will 


cere.’ 


“From the days when the 


the emotional and the soulful. 
the twentieth century, come these 
playing machines, and offer again to reduce the 
expression of music to a mathematical system 
of megaphones, wheels, cogs, disks, 
and all manner of revolving things, which are 
as like real art as the marble statue of Eve is 
like her beautiful, living, breathing daughters.” 
Away back in the fifteenth and sixteenth cer- 
turies, as Mr. Sousa points out, the rebellion 
against musical automatics began; “Pales- 
trina proving in his compositions that music is 
life, not mathematics; and Luther showing, in 
his sublime hymns for congregational use and 
in his adaptations of secular melody for the 
church, that music could be made the pouring 
out of the souls of the many in one grand, 
eternal song.” It has been ever the living, 
breathing example that has inspired the stu- 
dent and set into motion his creative and per- 
forming abilities. To quote further: 


“Step by step through the centuries, working 
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MUSIC AND THE 


“With a gramophone caroling love songs 
from amidships.” 


“Will the infant be put to sleep by 


macinery?” 


DRAMA 


“The Spanish cavalier must abandon bis 


guitar.” 


WHEN MACHINE-MADE MUSIC TRIUMPHS 


in an atmosphere almost wholly monopolized by 
commercial pursuit, America has advanced art to 
such a degree that to-day she is the Mecca to- 
ward which journey the artists of all nations. 
Musical enterprizes are given financial support 
here as nowhere else in the universe, while our 
appreciation of music is bounded only by our 
geographical limits. 

“This wide love for the art springs from the 
singing school, secular or sacred; from the village 
band, and from the study of those instruments 
that are nearest the people. There are more 
pianos, violins, guitars, mandolins, and banjos 
among the working classes of America than in 
all the rest of the world, and the presence of 
these instruments in the homes has given em- 
ployment to enormous numbers of teachers who 
have patiently taught the children and inculcated 
a love for music throughout the various com- 
munities. 

“Right here is the menace in machine-made 
music! The first rift in the lute has appeared. 
The cheaper of these instruments of the home 
are no longer being purchased as formerly, and 
all because the automatic music devices are 
usurping their places. ; 

“And what is the result? The child becomes 
indifferent to practise, for when music can be 
heard in the homes without the labor of study 
and close application, and without the slow 
process of acquiring a technic, it will be simply a 
question of time when the amateur disappears 
entirely, and with him a host of vocal and in- 
— teachers, who will be without field or 
calling.” 


Nor is this the worst. Under the new con- 
ditions it may happen that the tide of amateur- 
ism will recede until only the mechanical de- 
vice and the professional executant remain. 
“Singing will no longer be a fine accomplish- 
ment; vocal exercises, so important a factor 
in the curriculum of physical culture, will be 
out of vogue!” Then, what of the national 
throat? asks Mr. Sousa. Will it not weaken? 
And what of the national chest? Will it not 


—From Appleton’s Magazine. 


shrink? The very traditions of babyhood are 
threatened. “When a mother can turn on the 
phonograph with the same ease that she ap- 
plies to the electric light, will she croon her 
baby to slumber with sweet lullabys, or will the 
infant be put to sleep by machinery?” Chil- 
dren are naturally imitative, proceeds the emi- 
nent band-master, and if, in their infancy, they 
hear only phonographs, will they not them- 
selves be in danger of becoming simply human 
phonographs—playing and singing without 
soul or expression? Congregational singing 
will suffer also, and the whole social life of 
communities may be dislocated. To quote 
again: 


“Just so far as a spirit of emulation once in- 
spired proud parent or aspiring daughter to send 
for the music teacher when the neighbor child 
across the way began to take lessons, the emula- 
tion is turning to the purchase of a rival piano 
player in each house, and the hope of developing 
the local musical personality is eliminated. 

“The country dance orchestra of violin, guitar, 
and melodeon had to rest at times, and the 
resultant interruption afforded the opportunity 
for general sociability and rest among the entire 
company. Now a tireless mechanism can keep 
everlastingly at it, and much of what made the 
dance a wholesome recreation is eliminated. 

“The country band, with its energetic rendi- 
tions, its loyal support by local merchants, its 
benefit concerts, band wagon, gay uniforms, 
State tournaments, and the attendant pride and 
gaiety, is apparently doomed to vanish in the 
general assault on personality in music.” 


Even the most romantic and stirring of 
life’s associations are menaced by the incur- 
sions of “canned music.” 

“There was a time when the pine woods of 
the north were sacred to summer simplicity, when 


around the camp fire at night the stories were 
told and the songs were sung with a charm all 
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their own. But even now the invasion of the 
north has begun, and the ingenious purveyor of 
canned music is urging the sportsman, on his 
way to the silent places with gun and rod, tent 
and canoe, to take with him some disks, cranks, 
and cogs to sing to him as he sits by the fire- 
light, a thought as unhappy and incongruous as 
canned salmon by a trout brook. 

“In the prospective scheme of mechanical 
music, we shall see man and maiden in a light 
canoe under the summer moon upon an Adiron- 
dack lake with a gramophone caroling love songs 
from amidships. The Spanish cavalier must 
abandon his guitar and serenade his beloved with 
a phonograph under his arm. 

“Shall we not expect that when the nation 
once more sounds its call to arms and the gal- 
lant regiment marches forth, there will be no 
majestic drum major, no serried ranks of sono- 
rous trombones, no glittering array of brass, no 
rolling of drums? In their stead will be a huge 
phonograph, mounted on a 100 H. P. automobile, 
grinding out ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me,’ 
‘Dixie,’ and ‘The Stars and Stripes Forever.’” 


Music teaches all that is beautiful in this 
world, concludes Mr. Sousa; and therefore “let 
us not hamper it with a machine that tells the 


story day by day, without variation, without 
soul, barren of the joy, the passion, the ardor, 
that is the inheritance of man alone.” 


The Musical Courier (New York) admits 
that Sousa’s argument “strikes a vital issue 
and should be well heeded.” It continues: 


“Possibly Sousa is something of a prophet, | 
and while at present the cause of music proper 
does not seem to have been damaged very serious- 
ly, there is no telling what the future conceals 
along those lines. There are some forms of music 
which we would gladly like to see supplanted by 
the mechanical devices, but, alas! the prospect of 
relief seems slim indeed. We refer to boys who 
fill the streets with harmonica music on summer 
nights, hurdy-gurdys which play silly tunes under 
our editorial windows, parlor tenors with violet 
voices, children who practise scales on cold win- 
ter mornings before breakfast, the soprano soloist 
in the next flat, ferryboat music, and German 
singing societies which give concerts with pro- 
grams of fifty-two numbers. But no doubt we 
are selfish in our desire, for these things would 
not exist if they were not enjoyed by at least 
some of the people some of the time.” 





“AND* PIPPA DANCES’”—HAUPTMANN’S NEW SYMBOLIC PLAY 


Ty AUPTMANN’S latest play is a curious 
5 mixture of slang and symbolism. We 
= find in it many little prettinesses and 
Be much that may be deep, but also 
peculiarities of style degenerating into manner- 
isms, and a love of mystery that ends in the 
reader’s complete mystification. It has been said 
of the new Hauptmann play that, compared with 
it, the second part of “Faust” is a mere child’s 
primer. The author himself, it was added, did 
not know what he meant when he wrote it. This 
called forth an answer from Hauptmann explain- 
ing the symbolism of the whole. We reproduced 
his explanation at the time (see Current Lir- 
ERATURE for April), tho we must confess that 
it made the play not much more intelligible to 
us. It seems as if both Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann are leaving the path of common sense for 
fear of being regarded as old-fashioned in the 
madhouse of modern literary Germany. Yet the 
London Times reviews the book favorably be- 
cause it “restores to us the Hauptmann of ‘The 
Sunken Bell”; and a writer in the New York 
Times Saturday Review, in a eulogistic account 
of the play, tells us that it was received with 
“wild enthusiasm” on its first presentation at 
the Lessing Theater at Berlin. 

“And Pippa Dances” is a fairy play of the 
glass-works. The ‘first act shows us an inn 


where Pippa’s father, Taglioni, an Italian glass- 
blower, is gambling with some of the native 
glass-blowers. Michel Hellriegel, a wandering 
apprentice, appears; also old Huhn, a villainous 
ex-glass-blower. Hellriegel, the “wise fool” of 
the fairy-tale, symbolically represents the ideal 
craving in the German folk-soul (Volksseele). 
He is a youth who, in Hauptmann’s own words, 
“with humor gives himself up to a tragic fate, 
but does not lose his illusions.” Huhn repre- 
sents the coarse, brutal strength of the mob. 
When Pippa dances before them, they both are 
enamored of her. She is the embodiment of 
beauty, of which Huhn loves the material mani- 
festation, whereas Hellriegel is attracted by its 
spiritual aspect. The dance is rudely interrupt- 
ed by a brawl caused by Taglioni’s cheating at 
cards. The quarrel is continued in the woods 
outside, where the Italian is killed. In the 
general confusion that follows, old Huhn carries 
Pippa off to his hut. By a strange prank of fate, 
Hellriegel, lost in his wanderings, reaches this 
same old hut and plays before the door on the 
Italian’s okarina, which he had picked up in the 
tavern. Huhn goes out to find who it is, while 
Hellriegel slips in unobserved. On seeing Pippa, 
he cannot at first believe in her reality. When 
the girl first hears the well-known instrument 
that was her father’s, she thinks that it is her 
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father calling her; and the following scene takes 
place: 


Pippa: Yes, father, I am coming. Here I am. 

Michel Heliriegel (permits the okarina to glide 
to the floor and stares at her open-mcuthed, 
dumfounded with surprize.) 

Hellriegel (to himself): There you have it, 
Michel. That’s what you get out of this busi- 


ness. You're cracked! 
Pippa (lifting up her eyes, as if awaking from 
sleep): 
Hellriegel: 
besides myself. 
Who is speaking there? 


Is anyone here? 

No, by your permission; no one 
Pippa: And where 
am I? 

Hellriegel: In my fagged brain! 

Pippa (remembering Hellriegel from the tav- 
ern in the forest and flying into his arms): 
Help! Help me! Save me! 

Hellriegel (stares at the magnificent Titian- 
blonde hair of her little head, that she rests upon 
his shoulder. He does not move his arms, which 
she has tightly enclasped.) 

Hellriegel: lf—if—for example, let us pre- 
sume my arms were free! I would now, altho 
mother would look askance upon it, at once make 
a memorandum in my little book, possibly even 
in verse. But I cannot free my hands! The 
devil! Fancy ‘has tied me up in a deucedly 
curious way, so that my heart thumps within me; 
and in front she has made a golden knot. 

Pippa: Help! Help! Liberate me! Save me 
from that old monster, that beast! 

Hellriegel: What is your name? 

Pippa: Pippa! 

Hellriegel: That is so. I heard the fellow 
with the riding-boots call you by that name. 
Then he disappeared; he stole away. When they 
massacred that Welsh dog he got cold feet. 
And you, too, were gone when I returned—or 
rather, when we returned—with the dying 
Italian. At least I did not find you. And 
I did not go with him to his sleeping quarters. 
I should have liked to ask him for you, but he 
i forgotten his Italian. 

Pippa: Come away from here! Ah, do not 
leave me! 

Hellriegel: Be at rest. We two shall leave 
each other no more. If a man has a little bird in 
his head [German equivalent for “being a little 
off’—Translator] he does not let it fly away. 
Therefore, Pippa, sit down, compose yourself, 
and we shall give our serious consideration to 
the matter, as if a screw wasn’t loose somewhere! 
(He gently frees himself, takes Pippa’s little 
finger with knightly affectation and modesty be- 
tween his forefinger and his thumb, and con- 
ducts her to a little stool within the space illumi- 
nated by the fireside. She sits down.) 

Hellriegel (standing before Pippa, with fan- 
tastic gesture): A dragon carried you off—in 
fact, such was my impression in the tavern. He 
has snatched you away from the Welsh wizard. 
And because I am a wandering artist, it was a 
matter of course for me to liberate you, and I 
at once ran off aimlessly into the woods. 

Pippa: Where do you come from? Who are 
out 

Hellriegel: I am the son of the widowed apple- 
woman Hellriegel. 


THE DRAMA 


Pippa: And whither have you come? 

Hellriegel: From the great frying-pan of the 
Lord. 

Pippa (laughs heartily): 
speak! 

Hellriegel: I have always excelled in that. 

Pippa: But do you not see that I am a creature 
of flesh and blood? And that mad old Huhn is 
only a glass-blower out of employment? That 
accounts for his goiter and his balloon cheeks. 
There are no fiery dragons nowadays. 

Hellriegel: God forbid! Why not? 

Pippa: Quickly, bring me to Mother Wende! 
Come with me; I know the road to the Rotwas- 
ser tavern. I shall lead you. We shall not go 
astray. (She notices that Hellriegel shakes his 
head.) Or will you really leave me alone? 

Hellriegel (makes a strong gesture of denial): 
I will not sell my okarina. 

Pippa (laughs, sulks and nestles close to him 
in her fear): What do you want with that 
okarina? Why can’t you be sensible for a min- 
ute? You always talk so foolishly. You are so 
stupid, Signore Hellriegel! (Kissing him tender- 
ly, half whimpering) I can’t say how stupid you 
are! 

Hellriegel: Hold! I have an idea. (He 
takes her head, looks deeply into her eyes and 
presses his lips with quiet resolution long and 
fervently upon hers.) Stupid I am not! 

(Without relaxing their hold they look into 
=, other's eyes perplexed and a little uncer- 
tain. 

Hellriegel: A curious change is going on in 
me, little Pippa! 

Pippa: My dear — 

Hellriegel (helping her out): Michel. 

Pippa: Michel, what are you doing? 

Hellriegel: I am myself quite confused. Pray, 
do not insist on an explanation. Are you angry 
with me? 

Pippa: No. 

Hellriegel: In that case may we not perhaps 
repeat the experiment? 

Pippa: And why? 

Hellriegel: Because it is so simple and so 
crazy and so—very, very pretty, yes, and so 
maddening. 

Pippa: I think you are mad already, Michel. 
Hellriegel (scratching himself behind the ear): 
If one could only trust the testimony of one’s 
senses. I always said that there is nothing in 
the world on which one can rely. Do you know, 
I have another idea! Let us take time! Let us 
go to the bottom of this matter. Come, sit down 
here at my side. Now, in the first place, is that 
here a hand? Permit me, let us at once come to 
the most important point, namely, whether the 
clockwork has a spring. (He puts his ear to her 
breast like a physician.) Why, you are alive! 

You have a heart, Pippa! 

Pippa: But have you doubted that, Michel? 

Hellriegel: No, Pippa; but if you are real I 
must first try to get my breath. (He actually 
steps back, striving to master his emotion.) 

Pippa: Michel, we have no time! Do you 
hear the wheezing outside? Listen! How he 
walks around the hut! Three times already 
he has passed the window. He will kill you if he 
finds you, Michel. There he is staring again 
through the window. 

Hellricgel: Oh, you 


How strangely you 


poor little Princess 
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Pigeonheart ! 

I shall not permit that old gorilla to harm you, 
and, if you wish it, I shall fling this boot at his 
head. 

Pippa: No, Michel, do not do that. 

Hellriegel: Nevertheless, I shall. Yet, after 
all, as far as I am concerned, we may start our 
new life differently. Let us establish ourselves 
peacefully and soberly in the world. Let us 
cling to the realities, Pippa! Does not that at- 
titude meet with your approval? I cling to you, 
and you to me! But no, I hardly dare utter it, 
because you are like a blossom upon a pliant 
stem, so delicate and so fragile. Enough, child, 
no more fantasies. (He takes off his knapsack 
and unties it.) In this knapsack I have a little 
case. Now mark me, Michel Hellriegel has at 
least received one real heirloom, a portion of 
mother wit to serve him when the occasion ar- 
rives. (He places a little box before her.) Now, 
in the first place, this is an enchanted toothpick. 
Everything I have is practical. You see that it 
is fashioned like a sword. With it you can slay 
dragons and giants. Here in the little flask I 
have an elixir. Of this we shall give the beastly 
fellow a few drops. It’s an indispensable sleep- 
ing potion for giants and wizards. And you 
couldn’t tell, if you saw this little spool, that, 
if you just fasten it to the ground, it will at once 
begin to roll and always trip before you like a 
little white mouse, and that, if you always follow 
the thread, it will lead you straightway to the 
promised land. I have also a little doll’s table; 
but that is less important; it is simply a wonder 
table that is always spread. What do you say 
now? Am I not a fellow of some importance, 
and have you no confidence in me? 

Pippa: But I do not see those things, Michel. 

Hellriegel: Then we shall have to open your 
eyes. 

Pippa: I believe you. the old 
fellow is coming. 

Hellriegel: Say, Pippa, where were you born? 

Pippa: Ina city by the sea, I believe. 

Hellriegel: That was just my impression. 
And was it there as windy as here? And was 
the sky cloudy most of the time? 

Pipa: Never, Michel. I have never seen a 
cloud in that region. The sun shines there 
every day. 

Hellviegel:: Indeed! And do you think my 
mother would believe that? But tell me, do you 
believe in me? 

Pippa: A thousandfold, in all things. 

Hellriegel: Very well, then let us cross the 
mountains. It’s a small affair. I know every 
road here. And over there, why, the land of 
the spring-tide lies there! 

Pippa: Oh, no, no, no! I cannot go with you! 
Mio padre é tanto cattivo. He will lock me up 
for three days and give me only water and bread 
for diet. 

Hellriegel: Well, 
affable now. 
fact, he is wonderfully submissive. I was sur- 
prized to see how meek he was—quite cold-blood- 
ed—not at all like an Italian; and very gentle. 
He won’t hurt a fly in the future. Do you un- 
derstand what I want to say, little Pippa? He 
has played and won so long until he—lost. In the 
end we all lose, Pippa. Namely, that is to say, 
your father is dead. 


Hide now; 


Pippa, your father is very 
His deportment is quite sedate. In 


You don’t know my mother’s son. 
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Pippa (clinging to his neck, more laughing 
than weeping): Then I have no one left in the 
world but you! 


Hellriegel and Pippa flee from the hut and are 
lost in the woods. An old magician, Wann, a 
mystical personage representing Science, spirits 
them to his home, whither, unseen by anyone, 
old Huhn has also followed them. Wann calls 
up in Hellriegel’s and Pippa’s minds visions of 
Venice, the city of her birth, and a palace of water 
that is to be theirs. He shows them a little gon- 
dola of glass in which they are to sail to the 
goal of their heart’s desire. At this moment old 
Huhn is discovered and Wann strikes him a 
terrific blow. He then gives him a glass of wine, 
and goes out in search of someone, probably 
Death, charging Pippa not to dance for Huhn. 
The latter, however, moves Hellriegel to com- 
passion, and by some magic forces the girl to 
dance to his dying heart-beats. At the moment 
when Wann is about to re-enter, Huhn breaks in 
his hands a wine-glass, the symbol of Pippa’s 
soul. She falls dead. Huhn also dies. But Hell- 
riegel, struck blind by some mysterious power, 
does not realize that she is dead. The dumb ser- 
vant, Jonathan, conducts him out of the house, 
into his “fool’s paradise,” as one critic suggests. 
Hauptmann, however, takes a different view. 
And between a poet and his critics it seems proper 
to accept the interpretation of the former. “Al- 
tho,” says Hauptmann, “brutal strength conquers 
in ‘Pippa Dances,’ as it does so often in life, 
Michel lives a true exponent of our nation. He 
will follow the ideals of beauty as of yore, but 
beauty, just as Pippa does before the mob, must 
dance and dance.” 

The scene that follows begins with the dying 
Huhn’s request to Pippa to dance for him. Pip- 
pa’s hand is resting on his heart. 


Huhn: We stood around our glass-stove and 
from out the starless night fear stole upon us. 
(A rattling sound proceeds from his throat.) 
Mice, dogs, beasts and birds crept into the fire. 
The flame became smaller and smaller as if it 
wanted to go out. We peered into each other’s 
faces, and kept looking into the fire. God, how 
afraid we were! Then it flickered out. We 
shrieked. And again a little blue flame appeared. 
We shrieked again. And then all was over. I 
sat alone over the extinct fire. I saw nothing. 
But as I stirred the embers, suddenly there rose 
one last spark, a single little spark. Shall we 
dance again, little spark? 

Pippa (fleeing into Michel’s arms): 
are you still here? 

Hellriegel: Why, of course! Do you think 
that Michel Hellriegel is a coward? But this old 
man, God knows, is more than a glass-blower 
out of a job! Notice the tortuous convulsion 
that is spreading over his countenance! 

Pippa: And how his heart pants and beats! 


Michel, 
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Hellriegel: Like a smith’s anvil under the 
blow of a hammer! : 

Pippa: And at each blow something stirs and 
burns in my heart. 

Hellriegel: In mine, too. It thrills my bones 
and drags me as if it would compel me to join 
its beat. 

Pippa: Listen, Michel! It seems as if the 
same blow sounded deep underground and rapped 
against the rim of the earth. 

Hellriegel: Surely, deep below, 
rible hammer-blow resounds. 

Huhn: Shall I dance with you, little spirit? 

(A rumbling as of thunder rises from under 
the ground.) 

Pippa: Michel, 
ground rumbling? 

Hellriegel: No! Come! I think it would be 
best for you to take your hand from his 
heart. When everything sways and the earth 
quakes and we shoot, God knows whither, 
like an involuntary meteor into space, then it 
were better that we should join soul and body 
in one inextricable knot. I am only joking. 

Pippa: Do not joke now, Michel. 

Hellriegel: To-morrow we shall both joke 
over it. 

Pippa: Do you know, I feel as if all that is 
left of me is a little solitary spark floating lone- 
some and lost, in an infinite void. 

Hellriegel: A dancing star on the heavens, 
Pippa! Why not? 

Pippa (whispering): Michel, Michel, dance 
with me! Michel, hold me fast! I will not 
dance. Michel, Michel, dance with me! 

Hellriegel: I shall dance with you, so God 
help me, as soon as we’re out of our present fix. 
Think of something magnificent. I have made up 
my mind that when this night is over you shall 
walk only on carpets and roses. . . . We 
shall laugh when we have reached our water 
palace, and we shall reach it, I assure you. . . 
Then I shall lay you in a bed of silk, and bring 
you sweets all the time, and tell you gruesome 
stories as of old, and then you will laugh, full- 
throated and so sweetly that your laughter will 
pain me by its very music. And then you will 
sleep, and I shall play softly, softly, all night 
long upon a harp of glass. : 

Pippa: Michel! 

Hellriegel: Pippa! 

Pippa: Where on earth are you? 

Hellriegel: Here with you. I am holding you 
closely in my arms. 

Huhn: Will you dance with me, little spirit? 

Pippa: ee _ me! Do not let go! He 
drags me . : ‘ something drags me 

hold me or + must dance! I must dance 
or I shall die! Let go! 

Hellriegel: Indeed! I think that in this world 
of nightmares I had better bethink me of brave 
old Suabian blood. When one feels a twitching 
in all one’s limbs, why shouldn’t one play to a 
poor old fellow’s last dance? Surely there can 
be no harm in that? Why, have not jolly good 
fellows stolen Satan’s firebrands from under his 
very nose and lit their pipes with them? Why 
should I not play for him? (He takes his oka- 
rina.) Rumpumpum, rumpumpum! Let me see, 
how does the tune go? I have no objection to 
your dancing, dear Pippa, if it must be. What 


the same ter- 


have you heard that under- 
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matter the hour? We cannot be too squeamish 
in this world. (He begins to play on the oka- 
rina.) Dance, dance your fill. This is not the 
worst a man might do, to be happy with those 
who are sad unto death. 

Pippa (dances slowly, painfully, to the sound 
of the okarina. Her movements have something 
convulsive. By and by the dance becomes wilder 
and more bacchantic. A rhythmic tremor passes 
through the body of old Huhn. At the same time 
he drums with his fists, like a madman, the rhythm 
of Pippa’s dance. His body shakes with a tre- 
mendous sensation of cold, as the body of a man 
who comes from the biting cold without into a 
heated room. From the depth of the earth issue 
mufiied sounds. Then rumbling of thunder, beats 
of triangles, cymbals and drums. Finally old 
Wann appears at the door.) 

Huhn: I make glass. I make it. (Staring at 
Wann with a look of hate.) I make and unmake 
glass and break it in twain. Come with me 
into the night, little spark. (He crushes the 
wine-glass that he still holds in his hand. The 
shards clink.) 

(Pippa’s frame quivers. 
of death takes hold of her.) 

Pippa: Michel! 


A sudden rigidity as 


(She sways and Wann catches her in his arms. 
She is dead.) 
So you have had your will, old cory- 


Wann: 
bant ? ; 

Hellriegel (interrupts his playing on the okarina 
fora moment): All right. Let’s stop a while till 
you have recovered your breath, Pippa. 

Huhn (stares convulsively and with powerful 
triumph into Wann’s eyes. Then painfully, but 
with tremendous might he breaks into the cry): 
Jumalai! (Thereupon he sinks back and dies.) 

Hellriegel (who is about to play again on the 
okarina) : What is that? Ah, yes! I heard the 
same cry yesterday morning. What do you have 
to say about it, old wizard? I am really glad 
that you came, for without you we might have 
continued galloping over knives and shards into 
the unknown! Have you found him at last? 

Wann: I have found him. 

Hellriegel: Where have you found him? 

Wann: I found him behind a snow-drift. He 
was tired. He said that his burden of work is 
excessive. It took me long to persuade him. 
(Looking at Pippa) And now it seems that he 
misunderstood me. 

Hellriegel (after playing a trill): 
coming now at last? 

Wann: Did you not see him? 
the room before me. 

Hellriegel: I saw nothing, but I felt some- 
thing when the old man called out his crazy, out- 
landish word, that still vibrates in my bones. 

Wann: Do you still hear the echo grumbling 
outside? 

Hellriegel (approaches Huhn with a look of 
curiosity): Indeed! The old horse-hoof has 
ceased to stamp. I must confess that it takes a 
weight from my soul to see the old hippopota- 
mus where he can do no harm. Say, you have 
most likely injured his back-bone. As a matter 
of fact, that was hardly necessary, though it 
may have saved our life. 

Wann: Yes, Michel, if you are saved, that 
consummation could hardly have been achieved 
differently. 


And is he 


He entered 
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Hellriegel: Yes, thank God, we’re out of a 
bad fix. Therefore I’m not going to mope be- 
cause old Huhn died from the fire of St. John 
in his breast and because he couldn’t get what 
was mine. He ought to have been beyond the 
follies of youth. Each man for himself and God 
for us all. What is the whole affair, after all, 
to me? Pippa, why is it that you carry two 
lights on your shoulders, one to the left and 
one to the right? 

Wann (holding Pippa in his arms): Ecce 
deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur mihi! 

Hellriegel: I do not understand that! (With 
head bent forward he looks searchingly for a 
few minutes at Pippa lying in Wann’s arms.) 
Ah! I feel a stirring in my breast. My body 
thrills with impatience. So painfully sweet it is 
as if I must be at once on this spot and a million 
years beyond. All around me shimmers a rosy 
light. (He plays, interrupts himself, and says) 
Dance, child! Joy! Be happy, for by virtue of 
the eternal light in my heart we have found the 
way out of this somber labyrinth; and as soon 
as you have danced and your mind is calm in the 
security of bliss, we'll slide (turning to Wann), 
with your permission, straightway over the clear 
snow, by special post-chaise, directly into the 
vernal abyss down there. 

Wann: Yes, if you see a vernal abyss, good 
Michel, certainly! 

Hellriegel (standing at a dark window, with 
the gestures of a blind man whose vision is in- 
ward only): Ho, I see it well, that vernal 
abyss! I am not blind. A child can see it. 
One can survey from your hut, ancient innkeep- 
er, all the land in a circumference of fifty miles. 
I am no longer as the ghost in the bottle, lying 
prisoned at the bottom of the sea. That was 
once upon a time. But now give us the golden 
key and let us start on our journey. 

Wann: When the winter suddenly flares into 
a man’s face, it may easily blind him 

Hellriegel: Or give him the eye that sees all. 
One might almost think one was dreaming, so 
strangely the white radiance of the mountains 
flames in the light of the morning, and the en- 
ticing fragrance of peninsulas, bays and gardens 
of the deep appear to one. I feel as if I were 
transferred to a different star. 

Wann: Thus it is when the mountains have 
bathed in the great Pan’s fire of St. Elmus. 

Hellriegel: Pippa! 

Wann: She is already a good ways from us, 
wandering upon her own quest! And he, the old 
restless, unwieldy giant, again behind her. (He 
lets Pippa’s form glide down upon the bench. 
Then he calls): Jonathan! Again the invisible 
hand that reaches through walls and roofs has 
crossed my plans and caught its prey. Jonathan! 
It is already cold; the glowing crater is dead. 
What is the huntsman hunting? It is not the 
beast that he slays. What is the huntsman hunt- 
ing? Who can tell? 

Hellriegel (at the black window): Pippa, be- 
hold! The promontories are covered with golden 
domes. . . . And do you see, there is our water 
palace and golden staircase that leads up to it! 

ann: You should be happy, happy because 
of what you see and because of what is hidden 
from your view. 

Hellriegel: The sea! 


Ah, yet another sea un- 
folds before me. 


The other returns to the lower 
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sea millions of quivering stars! O Pippa! .. . 
and lo, a third sea opens before me! It’s an end- 
less bathing and glowing of light in light. We 
float through it all. From ocean to ocean our 
golden galley sweeps. 

Wann: Then you no longer need my little 
ship. Open the blinds, Jonathan! 

Jonathan (who had been peeping into the room, 
opens the house door through which enters the 
first flush of dawn.) 

Hellriegel: Pippa! 

Wann: Here she is; join hands! (He ap- 
proaches Michel, whose face bears the expression 
of a blind seer, and makes a gesture as if he was 
laying Michel’s hand in hers.) Now I marry you 
to one another. I marry you to a shade! One 
married to the shadow conjoins you and him! 

Hellriegel: Not bad, Pippa; you are a shade! 

Wann: Go forth, go forth with her into the 
world. Or rather to your water palace, for which 
you possess the key! The monster cannot pre- 
vent you from entering it! Already a sleigh with 
= wreathed horns stands ready for you at the 

oor. 

Hellriegel (with two great tears upon his 
cheeks): And there I shall form water into 
little globes! 

Wann: You are already doing it with your 
eyes! Now go! Do not forget your okarina. 

Hellriegel: Oh, no, I shall not forget my dear 
little trusted wife! 

Wann: It might happen that you will have to 
play at times before people’s doors. But do not 
lose courage on that account. In the first place, 
you have the key to the palace, but when it is 
dark it will be transformed® into a torch that 
Pippa shall carry before you; and then you will 
surely reach the goal where pleasure and joy 
await you. Only sing and play bravely, never 
doubt! 

Hellriegel: 

Wann: 

Hellriegel: I sing the song of the blind who 
do not see the great golden stair! 

Wann: You will ascend the Scala d’Oro, the 
Scala de Giganti all the higher for this! 

Hellriegel: Ishall also sing the song of the deaf. 

Wann: Those who cannot hear the murmur 
of the river of the world? 

FHellriegel: Yes! 

Wann: Surely you must not fail of that. But 
when this suffices not to soften their hearts and 
they threaten you with harsh words and stones, 
which may happen, then tell them how rich you 
are—a traveling prince with his princess! Speak 
to them of your water palace and implore them 
for the sake of God to conduct you yet another 
mile of the road! 

Hellriegel (giggles): And Pippa shall dance! 

Wann: And Pippa dances! 

(It is now full daylight. Wann gives to 
Michel, who is blind and helpless, stick and hat 
and conducts him to the door. Michel gropes his 
way, giggling low and gleefully. He places the 
okarina to his mouth, playing a sad and heart- 
breaking tune. In the hall Jonathan takes Michel 
by the hand and Wann returns. He listens to the 
strains of the okarina, that are dying away in an 
ever-increasing distance, then takes the little 
gondola from the table, regards it for a while and 
says in the tone of painful resignation): Fare 
hence, little gondola, fare hence! 


Huzza! I sing the song of the blind. 
What do you mean by that? 
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A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN IDEALISM 


REGORY MAXIME, the Russian 
revolutionist, when leaving our 
shores the other day, remarked that 
he had found Americans “lacking 

in idealism”; and a French journalist, whose 
conversations with Tolstoy have lately been 
published, expresses his conviction that the 
people of this country are “terribly practical, 
avid of pleasure, and systematically hostile to 
all idealism.” 

Can this charge of lack of idealism, as di- 
rected against our national character, be sus- 
tained? Prof. Brander Matthews, who has 
lately taken up the question, answers it with 
an emphatic negative. In an address delivered 
recently before the Phi Beta Kappa, of Colum- 
bia University, and now printed in book form,* 
he says: 


“Our idealism may be of a practical sort, but 
it is idealism none the less. Emerson was an 
idealist, altho he was also a thrifty Yankee. 
Lincoln was an idealist, even if he was also a 
practical politician, an opportunist, knowing where 
he wanted to go, but never crossing a bridge be- 
fore he came to it. Emerson and Lincoln had 
ever a firm grip on the facts of life; each of 
them kept his gaze fixed on the stars—and he 
also kept his feet firm on the soil. 

“There is a sham idealism, boastful and shabby, 
which stares at the moon and stumbles in the 
mud, as Shelley did and Poe also. But the basis 
of the highest genius is always a broad com- 
mon sense. Shakspere and Moliére were held 
in esteem by their comrades for their under- 
standing of affairs; and they each of them had 
money out at interest. Sophocles was entrusted 
with command in battle; and Goethe was the 
shrewdest of the Grand Duke’s_ counselors. 
The idealism of Shakspere and of Moliére, of 
Sophocles and of Goethe, is like that of Emer- 
son and of Lincoln; it is unfailingly practical. 
And thereby it is sharply set apart from the 
aristocratic idealism of Plato and of Renan, of 
Ruskin and of Nietzsche, which is founded on 
obvious self-esteem and which is sustained by 
arrogant and inexhaustible egotism. True ideal- 
ism is not only practical, it is-also liberal and 
tolerant.” 


The foundations of our commonwealth, con- 
tinues Professor Matthews, were laid by the 
sturdy Elizabethans who bore across the ocean 
with them their share of that imagination 
which flamed up in rugged prose and in superb 
*AMERICAN CHARACTER. By Brander Matthews, Professor 


¥ Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. Thomas 
. Crowell & Company. 


and soaring verse. 
with us yet. 


This spiritual heritage is 


“There was imagination at the core of the 
little war for the freeing of Cuba—the very at- 
tack on Spain, which the Parisian journalist 
cited to Tolstoy as a proof of our predatory 
aggressiveness. We said that we were going to 
war for the sake of the ill-used people in the 
suffering island close to our shores; we said 
that we would not annex Cuba; we did the fight- 
ing that was needful ;—and we kept our word. 
It is hard to see how even the most bitter of 
critics can discover in this anything selfish. 

“There was imagination also in the sudden 
stopping of all the steamcraft, of all the rail- 
roads, of all the street-cars, of all the incessant 
traffic of the whole nation, at the moment when 
the body of a murdered chief magistrate was 
lowered into the grave. This pause in the work 
of the world was not only touching, it had a 
large significance to anyone seeking to under 
stand the people of these United States. It was 
a testimony that the Greeks would have appre- 
ciated; it had the bold simplicity of an Attic 
inscription. And we would thrill again in sym- 
pathetic response if it was in the pages of Plu- 
tarch that we read the record of another in- 
stance: When the time arrived for Admiral 
Sampson to surrender the command of the fleet 
he had brought back to Hampton Roads, he came 
on deck to meet there only those officers whose 
prescribed duty required them to take part in the 
farewell ceremonies as set forth in the regula- 
tions. But when he went over the side of the 
flagship he found that the boat which was to 
bear him ashore was manned by the rest of the 
officers ready to row him themselves and eager 
to render this last personal service; and then 
from every other ship of the fleet there put out 
a boat also manned by officers, to escort for the 
last time the commander whom they loved and 
honored.” 


As another illustration of American regard 
for the finer and loftier aspects of life, Pro- 
fessor Matthews calls attention to our parks, 
set apart for the use of the people by the city, 


the state and the nation. “Europe has little 
or nothing to show,” he declares, “similar 
either to the reservations of certain states, like 
the steadily enlarging preserves in the Cats- 
kills and the Adirondacks, or to the ampler 
national parks: the Yellowstone, the Yosemite 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, some 
of them far larger in area than one at least of 
the original thirteen states.” Then there are 
our battlefields, reverentially preserved: 


“Many of the battlefields whereon the nation 
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spent its blood that it might be what it is and 
what it hopes to be—these have been taken over 
by the nation itself and set apart and kept as holy 
places of pilgrimage. They are free from the 
despoiling hand of any individual owner. They 
are adorned with monuments recording the brave 
deeds of the men who fought there. They serve 
as constant reminders of the duty we owe to 
our country and of the debt we owe to those who 
made it and who saved it for us. And the loyal 
veneration with which these fields of blood have 
been cherished here in the United States finds 
no counterpart in any country in Europe, no mat- 
ter how glorious may be its annals of military 
prowess. Even Waterloo is in private hands; 
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and its broad acres, enriched by the bones of 
thousands, are tilled every year by the indus- 
trious Belgian farmers. Yet it was a Frenchman, 
Renan, who told us that what welds men into a 
nation, is ‘the memory of great deeds done in 
common and the will to accomplish yet more.’” 
We Americans have our faults, says Pro- 
fessor Matthews, and they are abundant 
enough; but “our ethical standard—however 
imperfectly we may attain to it—is higher than 
that of the Greeks, under Pericles; of the 
Romans, under Casar; of the English, under 


Elizabeth.” 





TOLSTOY’S STRUGGLE WITH HIS LOWER NATURE 


+. y=e2 HEN approached by his friend Paul 
WYERY Birukoff, several years ago, with 
NI yp i) the request that he furnish the ma- 
WS wz. ° . 
Se terial for a biography, Count Tol- 
stoy was at first unwilling to lend his aid. He 
explained that, in describing the events of his 
life and the inner struggles through which 
he had passed, he did not see how he could 
avoid “the Charybdis of self-praise (by keep- 
ing silence about all that is bad) and the Scylla 
of cynical frankness about all the abominations 
of one’s life.” But later he changed his mind. 
“T decided that I might write my biography,” 
he said to Birukoff, “because I can understand 
that it may be interesting and possibly useful 
to men were I to show all the abomination of 
the life I led before my awakening, and— 
speaking without false modesty—what was 
good in it (were it only in intentions, which, 
owing to my weakness, were not being always 
realized) after the awakening.” In accordance 
with this decision, he put at the disposal of his 
friend memoirs, letters and papers that have 
never before been printed and that lend unique 
value to Birukoff’s biographical volume.* He 
also consented to revise the work, and sug- 
gested a division of his life into four periods: 
his innocent childhood, his dissolute and sen- 
suous youth, his honest family life, and his last 
twenty years of moral and literary activity. 
With grave sincerity he added: “Such a his- 
tory of my life during these four periods I 
should like to write quite truthfully, if God 
will give me the power and time. I think that 
such an autobiography, even though very de- 
fective, would be more profitable to men than 
*Lzo Torstoy, HIs Lire AND Work. 

Memoirs, Letters, and Biogra hical Material. 
by Paul Birukoff and revise by Leo Tolstoy. Trans- 


lated from the Russian. Volume I, Childhood and Early 
Manhood. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Autobiographical 
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all that artistic prattle with which the twelve 
volumes of my works are filled, and to which 
men of our time attribute an undeserved sig- 
nificance.” The present volume deals with the 
first two periods named. 

The soul of Tolstoy, as here revealed, was a 
battle-ground on which the forces of good and 
evil met in violent combat. As a boy his in- 
stincts were exceptionally fine, and his associa- 
tion with his brother Dmitri led him to what 
he afterward called “an ecstatic worship of the 
ideal of virtue,” and “the conviction that a 
man’s destiny is continually to perfect him- 
self.” But during the trying period of ado- 
lescence his moral nature went to pieces. “He 
was tossed to and fro on divers blasts,” says 
Birukoff ; “the wings of vision lifted him to un- 
attainable heights, from which he plunged 
downward, carried away by the lower impulses 
of a powerful animal nature.” Tolstoy has told 
the story himself in his “Confession” 


| honestly desired to make myself a good 
and virtuous man; but I was young, I had pas- 
sions, and I stood alone, altogether alone, in 
my search after virtue. Every time I tried to 
express the longings of my heart for a truly 
virtuous life, I was met with contempt and 
derisive laughter; but directly I gave way to 
the lowest of my passions, I was praised and en- 
couraged, I found ambition, love of power, love 
of gain, lechery, pride, anger, vengeance, held 
in high esteem. I gave way to these passions, 
and, becoming like my elders, felt that the place 
which I filled in the world satisfied those 
around me. My kind-hearted aunt, a really good 
woman, used to say to me that there was one 
thing above all others which she wished for me— 
an intrigue with a married woman: ‘Rien ne 
forme un jeune homme, comme un liaison avec 
une femme comme il faut.’ Another of her 
wishes for my happiness was that I should be- 
come an adjutant, and, if possible, to the Em- 
peror. The greatest happiness of all for me 
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she thought would be that I should find a wealthy 
bride who would bring me as her dowry an enor- 
mous number of serfs. 

“T cannot now recall those years without a 
painful feeling of horror and loathing. 

“T put men to death in war, I fought duels to 
slay others. I lost at cards, wasted the sub- 
stance wrung from the sweat of peasants, pun- 
ished the latter cruelly, rioted with loose women, 
and deceived men. Lying, robbery, adultery of 
all kinds, drunkenness, violence and murder, all 
were committed by me, not one crime omitted, 
and yet I was none the less considered by my 
equals to be a comparatively moral man. Such 
was my life for ten years.” 

Tolstoy seems to have been keenly conscious 
of the humiliation of his position. Like many 
another who has struggled with temptation, he 
knew the higher, even though he chose the 
lower. “Please God,” he wrote to his brother 
Sergey in 1848, “I will some day amend my- 
self and become a respectable man.” For 
whole months he would live steadily and so- 
berly, and then a wave of unrestrained passion 
would conquer him. In his stronger moods he 
was restrained by a sense of self-respect. “Men 
whom I consider morally beneath me can do 
wicked things better than I do,” he wrote in 
his diary; whereupon the wicked things would 
lose their charm and he would turn from them. 
Often, after he had lost his self-control, he 
would have fits of depression, and then re- 
cover himself and write his own condemna- 
tion: “I am living a completely brutish life, 
altho ‘not an utterly disorderly one. I have 
abandoned almost all my occupations and have 
greatly fallen in spirit.” He realized that 
three passions were preventing him from liv- 
ing a moral life, and he defined them as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) The passion for gambling; a greedy pas- 
sion which gradually develops a craving for 
strong excitement. But it is possible to resiSt it. 

“(2) The indulgence of sensual passions. This 
is a physical need, a need of the body excited by 
the imagination; abstinence increases the desire 
and makes it very difficult to contend with. The 
best method is labor and occupation. 

“(3) Vanity: this passion is the one by which 
we do least injury to others and the most to our- 
selves.” 

Thus the conflict between the higher and 
lower self went on. Tolstoy fell only to rise 
again. As persistent as the lusts of the flesh 
were the moral enthusiasms that constantly 
flooded his life. Journeying with his brother 
Nicholas through the Caucasus, in an effort to 
escape from the dissipations and temptations 
of St. Petersburg, he experienced, in 1851, a 
sense of religious ecstasy which for a while 
transfigured his whole being. “How dreadful 
it was for me,” he wrote, “to look at all the 
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trivial and vicious side of my life! I could not 
comprehend how it was this had attracted me. 
How I prayed God from a pure heart to ac- 
cept me into His bosom!” As a soldier at Se- 
bastopol, four years later, he was preoccupied 
by religious ideals. In his diary of March 5, 
1855, he made the entry: 


“A conversation about divinity and faith sug- 
gested to me a great, a stupendous idea, to the 
realization of which I feel myself capable of 
devoting my life. The idea is the foundation 
of a new religion corresponding to the present 
state of mankind—the religion of Jesus, but 
purified from dogma and mysticism, a practical 
religion, not promising future bliss, but giving 
bliss upon earth. I feel that this idea can be 
realized only by generations consciously looking 
toward it as a goal. One generation will hand 
on the idea to the next, and, some day, enthusi- 
asm or reason will bring it into being. To act 
with a deliberate view to the religious union of 
mankind, this is the leading principle of the idea 
which I hope will command my enthusiasm.” 


Tolstoy’s greatest novel, “Anna Karenina,” 
contains a character, Levin, obviously auto- 
biographical; and almost all the stories written 
by Tolstoy during his youthful period mirror 
his moral struggle. The “Recollections of a 
Billiard-Marker,” for instance, is the portrayal 
of an innocent soul corrupted by town debauch- 


ery, and “The Two Hussars” contrasts two 
generations: the older, unsophisticated and 
sincere; the younger, vicious and hypocritical. 


Tolstoy married in 1862. He did not “find” 
himself until long years after. But he con- 
tinued to subject his character and his work 
to relentless analysis and criticism. The germ 
of his future self was already plainly discern- 
ible. Of the traits which were to lead on to 
moral triumph and to bring him finally world- 
wide fame, his friend Birukoff writes: 


“One of these traits is his extraordinary 
capacity for being carried away by anything 
brought within his sphere. This passionate 
ardor he carried into his search for truth, for 
the meaning of human life, and with the same 
power of genius he transformed and gave to the 
world the results of his work. 

“Another striking trait of his character is its 
truthfulness; a sincerity which feared nothing, 
which often caused disagreeable encounters, but 
more often, and finally, brought him to the God 
of Truth, whom he always served, however un- 
consciously overshadowed by varying temporary 
attractions. 

“The third and final trait of his character is 
the love of goodness; the enjoyment of it, and 
the incessant labor upon himself in view of 
widening the domain of goodness, the winning 
others over to the power of goodness, the striving 
to show to others all its beauty. 

“Tt is evident that these three traits, combined 
with his natural gifts, were sufficient to win for 
him the world-wide influence he now possesses.” 
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UR generation has been indicted on 
the ground of its idleness, money- 
worship, extravagance, love of lux- 
ury, gambling and immorality; but, 

in the opinion of Basil Tozer, a London writer, 

the period in which we live ought to be called 

“the age of pretense.” “We have had within 

the last six hundred years,” he says, “an age 

of religious intolerance, an age of bigotry and 
religious persecution, an age of cruelty, an age 
of lust and luxury, quite as great as we are 
having now, and an age of prudery. During 
each and all of those periods ‘the snobbery of 
pretense,’ as Thackeray called it, was more 
or less in evidence, tho at no time was it 
in evidence to a degree in any way approach- 
ing that which marks the opening of this twen- 
tieth century.” Mr. Tozer continues (in The 
Monthly Review, August) : 





“There never has been a time, if history is to 
be trusted, when so many persons—men as well 
as women—wished it to be supposed that they 
not merely move among the set that has come to 
be spoken of as ‘the best people,’ but that they 
were and are upon very intimate terms with the 
more prominent members of that alleged ex- 
clusive coterie. In hotels, at foreign watering- 
places, in railway carriages, in some country 
houses even, you come across these pretenders 
and sycophants. It is almost impossible not to 
notice them, for they insist upon revealing their 
identity in one way or another, perhaps more 
particularly by their conversation. They talk for 
effect and to impress all who may be within hear- 
ing; and yet, if they but knew, they generally 
fail to impress any but the more obtuse among 
their listeners.” 


A different class of pretenders that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Tozer, has multiplied very rapidly 
in recent years, and is multiplying still, is the 
collector and “connoisseur” of antiques, who 
poses as an authority on antique silver, antique 
furniture, antique china, antique pictures, etc. 
Such a one assumes knowledge and sympathies 
that he does not possess because “collecting” 
is the vogue of the hour, and the Earl of So- 
and-So, or an American millionaire, has set 
the fashion. Then there is the pretense of the 
philanthropist. Of this form of hypocrisy Mr. 
Tozer writes: 

“Statistics show that there are more warm- 
hearted, broad-minded, in a word, genuine philan- 
thropists in our “midst to-day than there have 
been during any previous period in history; but 
similar statistics, combined with a general knowl- 
edge of what goes on behind the scenes, reveals 
indisputable truths that are far from pleasant to 


contemplate. Plenty of our musical and dramatic 
artists could give interesting details of the way 
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in which their services have been deliberately 
exploited by ‘philanthropists’ whose ‘philanthropy’ 
was an inordinate desire to acquire a reputation 
for liberality in the cause of charity, tho without 
themselves expending even a small sum.” 


Many clergymen have come to much the 
same conclusions as Mr. Tozer, and a vener- 
able canon, during the course of conversation 
with him, cited from an American novel a 
striking illustration of the prevailing temper 
of our times. He observed: 


“Ten years ago the modern wealthy, well- 
dressed woman—I speak, of course, of ‘woman’ 
in the concrete—either went to church or did 
not go to church; she had, at least, the courage 
of her convictions, tho I must in justice add that 
she went to church a great deal oftener than she 
goes now. To-day she ‘patronizes’ church—that 
is the only word that exactly sums up her atti- 
tude towards the Almighty—in town or country, 
if her hostess or those among her friends whose 
good opinion she values are addicted to church- 
going; if they are not addicted to it, she pre- 
tends that she too never prays, and by many a 
significant little smile and meaning glance trans- 
fers to those friends the impression that she looks 
upon church-going people with but thinly-veiled 
contempt. Indeed, the habit of church-going is 
degenerating into a sort of farce among. the 
wealthy class of this country; in the big towns 
it is degenerating quickly, in the provincial towns 
less quickly. In a clever book called ‘The House 
of Mirth,’ that I read the other day, I came upon 
this sentence: ‘The (So-and-So’s) circle of ac- 
quaintance was so large that God was included 
in their visiting list.’ Perhaps you think that pro- 
fane. I am a clergyman—a clergyman of the old 
school and not abreast of the times, they call me— 
yet I do not deem it profane. In my opinion, 
that observation exactly reveals the attitude in 
which a vast proportion of our present-day popu- 
lation regard their Maker.” 


Mr. Tozer goes on to speak of the pretense 
of dress (which, he admits, has been largely 
abolished in America); of the pretense of 
musical knowledge on the part of those who 
hardly know one note from another; of the 
pretense of sporting and agricultural knowl- 
edge among people who have no first-hand 
knowledge of these subjects. “There would 
seem to be but one topic,” he concludes, semi- 
humorously, “upon which these modern pre- 
tenders at present dare not tread, namely, the 
subject of the mechanism of automobiles. They 
no doubt feel instinctively that to endeavor to 
talk learnedly about the inside of a Daimler 
when they don’t know the difference between 
a cotter-pin and a sparking-plug might en- 
tangle them in controversy from which they 
would emerge with a reputation for either in- 
sobriety or attacks of temporary insanity.” 
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—JURING the course of his journey 
around the world, the attention of 
William Jennings Bryan was called 
to a brilliant little book published 
in teats three years ago under the title, 
“Letters from a Chinese Official.” It purported 
to be “an Eastern view of Western civiliza- 
tion,’ and was issued anonymously. Later it 
was found to have been written by G. Lowes 
Dickinson, with the help of material furnished 
by a Chinaman. The book is a quaint and at 
times almost convincing argument, aiming to 
show the superiority of Chinese ideals and cus- 
toms over those prevailing in England and 
America. It even sets Confucianism above 
Christianity, and refers to Christ as “a mild, 
Oriental enthusiast, unlettered, untraveled, in- 
experienced,” whose ideal was one of “contem- 
plation in heaven,” rather than of labor on 
earth. If He had been a truly great teacher, 
argues this critic, He would have inculcated a 
practical code of ethics, as Confucius did, 
rather than an impossible idealism utterly be- 
yond the reach of average men and women. 

Mr. Bryan was so much interested in the 
book, and at the same time so. thoroly con- 
vinced of its error, that he took the trouble to 
write a reply,* in which he meets and endeav- 
ors to overthrow the main positions taken by 
the supposititious Chinaman. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of his rejoinder is that 
relating to Christianity and Confucianism. 
Taking up, first of all, the argument that Chris- 
tianity presents an impossible ideal, Mr. Bryan 
says: 











“Let me admit, without qualification, that the 
Christian ideal is not lived up to anywhere in the 
world; let me admit that the best of Christians 
everywhere fall below the conception of life pre- 
sented by the life and teachings of the Man of 
Galilee, and still I will contend that one who 
follows Christ afar off, even with limping step 
and many a fall, may live a nobler life than the 
perfect disciple of Confucius. No ideal is high 
that is fully realized. The man who claims for 
his ideal that instead of being above him, it is 
perfectly embodied in his life, confesses that he 
has no aspirations for improvement. It is the 
glory of the Christian ideal that while it is with- 
in sight of the weakest and the lowliest, it is 
still high enough to keep the best and the purest 
with their faces turned ever upward.” 


Passing on to a consideration of the charge 
that Christ concerned himself with heavenly 
contemplation rather than with earthly condi- 


*Letters TO A CHINESE OFFICIAL: BrING A WESTERN 
View or Eastern Civitization. By William Jennings 
Bryan. McClure, Phillips & Company. 


tions, Mr. Bryan tries to convict the “Chinese 
Official” of fundamental ignorance of New 
Testament doctrine. “If you think,” he says, 
“that Christ occupied the time of His dis- 
ciples in discussing the beauties of heaven to 
the neglect of things connected with the pres- 
ent life, you should reread the Scriptures; 
you will discover that the Master seldom re- 
ferred to the future life, but continually em- 
phasized the relations which exist between 
man and man. He pointed out the dangers 
which beset life and the temptations to which 
all are liable, and He fortified the individual 
at every point for his combat with the evil in 
the world. No other teacher has evinced such 
a perfect knowledge of human nature or so 
analyzed it.” When it comes to an analysis 
and practical application of the respective 
teachings of Confucius and Christ, Mr. Bryan 
feels that the Oriental doctrine will always oc- 
cupy a subordinate place. 


“Confucius dealt with rules and formulas;. 
Christ dealt with substance and with unchanging 
truth. Confucius spoke frequently of manners 
and ceremonies; Christ purified the heart, out ot 
which are the issues of life. Proprieties formed 
a conspicuous theme in the conversations of Con- 
fucius—how to behave toward the father, how to 
act toward the elder brother, how to approach 
the king and his ministers—these subjects are 
minutely treated; the purpose weighed with 
Christ, and the uprightness of intention more than 
outward form. Confucius sought to show kings 
how they could become popular with their minis- 
ters and subjects, and individuals how they might 
become ‘superior men’; Christ made service the 
measure of greatness and established a standard 
which can be adapted with profit by prince and 
peasant alike. For the noisy scramble for gain 
and selfish advantage, he substituted a peaceful 
rivalry in doing good, estimating life, not by its 
accumulations, but by its contribution to the sum 
of human happiness.” 


There are two fundamental and vital points, 
continues Mr. Bryan, at which the teachings 
of Confucius and Christ conflict. The first 
is connected with the interpretation of the 
Golden Rule: 


“Tsze-Kung asked, ‘Is there one word which 
may serve as a rule of practise for all one’s life?’ 
Confucius replied: ‘Is not reciprocity such a 
word? What you do not want done to yourself, 
do not do to others.’ Christ taught, ‘Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.’ These two precepts ‘have sometimes 
been confused, and Confucius has even been 
credited with forestalling the Golden Rule. But 
there is a world of difference between the two 
doctrines. ‘Do not’ states the negative side and 
is good as far as it goes. The man who obeys 
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Confucius will do no harm, and that is some- 
thing; the harmless man stands upon a higher 
plane than the man who injures others. But 
‘Do’ is the positive form of the rule, and the man 
who does good is vastly superior to the merely 
harmless man One can stand on the bank of a 
stream and watch another drown without lifting 
a hand to aid and yet not violate the ‘do not’ of 
Confucius, but he will violate the ‘do’ of 
Christ. Life in China illustrates this very dif- 
ference. There is apparently lacking that co- 
hesion which sympathy produces, that active in- 
terest in others which our Gospels enjoin; verily, 
one can live up to the Confucian ideal and yet be 
almost as useless to his neighborhood and his 
nation as the insensate stone.” 


The second great difference between Con- 
fucius and Christ is found in their teachings 
bearing on the treatment of evil-doers: 


“Someone asked Confucius, ‘What do you say 
concerning the principle that injury should be 
recompensed with kindness?’ He replied: ‘With 
what then will you recompense kindness?’ 
‘Recompense injury with justice, and recompense 
kindness with kindness.’ Christ dealt with that 
identical question, and in that most wonderful 
of all discourses, the Sermon on the Mount, said: 
‘Ye have heard that it has been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy, but I say 
unto you, love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you.’ ; 

“Do you discern any difference between these 
two doctrines? And can you be so blind as not 
to recognize the infinite superiority of the Chris- 
tian creed? Recompense evil with justice? Who 
can correctly define the word justice when his 
heart is full of hatred and his bosom swells with 
angry passions? Man’s eyesight is poor enough 
at best; it cannot be relied upon when he looks 
through a mist of resentment. Christ goes to the 
root of the matter; He would remove the retalia- 
tory spirit which blurs the vision. How this philos- 
ophy transcends the codes and creeds of earth’s 
sages! How it stretches forth in its world-wide 
reach! How it glows with life and vigor!” 

“Tf I were asked,” continues Mr. Bryan, “to 
name the sentence in Christ’s gospel which 
gives most inherent and conclusive proof of 
His knowledge, I would point to the Beatitude, 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God’; if I were asked to point out words 
which more clearly than any other differentiate 
the teachings of Christ from the utterances 
that have fallen from uninspired lips, I would 
quote from His simple but incomparable 
prayer, ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us.’” He pro- 
ceeds, addressing himself directly to the “Chi- 
nese Official”: 


“Experience is the test of truth, and experience 
shows that there is no corner of the earth where 
the truth of Christianity has not been recognized 
and its principles applied. The story of Him to 
whom you refer as ‘a mild Oriental enthusiast, 
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unlettered, untraveled and inexperienced, has 
been translated into every tongue, and that simple 
story has kindled everywhere an enthusiasm that 
dimly, at least, reflects the earnestness of Him 
who ‘spake as never man spake.’ In your own 
country there is abundant evidence of the gradual 
substitution of the: Christian for the Con- 
fucian code, and during the Boxer trouble thou- 
sands of Chinamen suffered death rather than 
surrender the faith which the life and teachings 
of Christ had implanted in them, and there were 
among your people examples of courage and con- 
secration that recalled the martyrdom of the early 
days of the Christian church. 

“As a fountain of water issuing from a hillside 
clothes a barren plain with verdure, so Christian- 
ity has scattered oases throughout China and is 
to-day exerting an influence far greater than the 
actual church membership would indicate. 
Schools have followed the Christian teachers, 
and hospitals have sprung up in the wake of the 
medical missionary.” 


In closing his defense of Christianity, Mr. 
Bryan quotes these eloquent paragraphs from 
a recent book of sermons by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Edward Jefferson, of New York: 


“Christ in history! There is a fact—face it. 
According to the New Testament, Jesus walked 
along the shores of a little sea known as the Sea 
of Galilee. And there He called Peter and An- 
drew and James and John and several others to 
be his followers, and they left all and followed 
Him. After they had followed Him they revered 
Him, and later on adored and worshiped Him. 
He left them on their faces, each man saying, 
‘My Lord and my God!’ All that is in the New 
Testament. 

“But put the New Testament away. Time 
passes; history widens; an unseen Presence walks 
up and down the shores of a larger sea—the sea 
called the Mediterranean—and this unseen Pres- 
ence calls men to follow him. Tertullian, Au- 
gustine, Aneslm, Aquinas, Francis of Assisi, 
Thomas a Kempis, Savonarola, John Huss, Mar- 
tin Luther, Philip Melanchthon, Ulrich Zwingli, 
John Calvin—another twelve—and these all fol- 
lowed Him and cast themselves at his feet, saying, 
in the words of the earlier twelve, ‘My Lord and 
my God!’ 

“Time passes; history advances; humanity lives 
its life around the circle of a larger sea—the 
Atlantic Ocean. An unseen Presence walks up 
and down the shores calling men to follow Him. 
He calls John Knox, John Wesley, George White- 
field, Charles Spurgeon, Henry Parry Liddon, 
Joseph Parker, Jonathan Edwards, Horace Bush- 
nell, Henry Ward Beecher, Richard Saltus Storrs, 
Phillips Brooks, Dwight L. Moody—another 
twelve—and these leave all and follow Him. We 
find them on their faces, each one saying, ‘My 
Lord and my God!’ 

“Time passes; history is widening; humanity is 
building its civilization round a still wider sea— 
we call it the Pacific Ocean. An unknown Pres- 
ence moves up and down the shores calling men 
to follow Him, and they are doing it. Another 
company of twelve is forming. And what took 
place in Palestine nineteen centuries ago is tak- 
ing place again in our own day and under our 
own eyes,” 
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AKING as his keynote the famous 
saying of Lessing’s, “The Christian 
religion has been tried for eight- 

J een centuries; the religion of Christ 
remains to be tried,” an author whose name is 
withheld, but who writes in a most engaging 
style and shows the evidence of profound schol- 
irship, has published a book* in which he en- 
leavors to differentiate between the essential 
ind non-essential elements in Christianity, and 
to suggest the religious development of the 
immediate future. He aims to speak not from 
the point of view of the student, but from that 
of the average thinking man and woman, and 
is encouraged in this attempt by the reflection 
that “after all, it is by average experience and 
average intelligence that the practical value 
of any point of view must ultimately be tested.” 

There is a sense, observes this writer, in 
which every age is a middle age, and every 
time a time of transition. But there are spe- 
cial reasons why we who live in these early 
years of the twentieth century must regard our 
time as in an unusual degree a time of transi- 
tion. The intellectual world is penetrated by 
a spirit of restlessness, and our religious con- 
ceptions are in a state of flux. Less than a hun- 
dred years ago, the “left wing” of the Chris- 
tian church cast out Theodore Parker for his 
assertion that the value of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ does not stand or fall with the credi- 
bility of its miraculous elements. To-day, a 
Dean of a Protestant Faculty in the University 
of Paris, Auguste Sabatier, can refer with im- 
punity to the fact that “miracle has lost its evi- 
dential force”; and Adolf Harnack’s place as 
a Professor of Church History in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin is not felt to be endangered by 
his frank statement that “the question of mir- 
acles is of relative indifference in comparison 
with everything else which is to be found in 
the Gospel.” 

And what has become of the once familiar 
conflict between religion and science? The 
ranks of the combatants “are breaking like 
thin clouds before a Biscay gale,” and the old 
watchwords have almost disappeared. “We 
turn from Professor Harnack’s ‘What is Chris- 
tianity ?? or Sabatier’s ‘Religions of Authority 
and the Religion of the Spirit,’ to Kidd’s ‘So- 
cial Evolution,’ or James’s ‘Varieties of Relig- 
ious Experience,’ and wonder where the con- 
flict is. If we want the old uncompromising 


*Tue RELIGION OF CHRIST IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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defense of religion against science, we must 
look—heaven save the mark !—to W. H. Mal- 
lock,—to some such book as his ‘Religion as a 
Credible Doctrine.’” Verily, the face of our 
times is altered, and “the walls of the theologi- 
cal Jericho sway beneath the stress of the 
new voices.” 

The plain truth, as this writer sees it, is that 
the old positions are no longer tenable; the 
leaders of, thought have moved on, and the 
rest of us have had to follow. “It would seem 
as if Christianity were losing the protection of 
dogmatic metaphysics and must live, if it live 
at all, by the help of no extraneous supports, 
but by its own inherent vitality; must endure, 
if it endure at all, as a religion not proved 
true by theological argument, but proving it- 
self true in the lives of individuals and of na- 
tions.” To quote further: 


“The Christianity that we know is composed of 
many and diverse elements, and certain of these 
elements, important in the past, are apparently 
passing away; does it contain other elements 
which are enduring, and which are destined to 
reassert themselves, with greater power than ever 
before, in a religion of practical value to strug- 
gling, suffering, hoping humanity? It is a ques- 
tion for the coming years to decide, but we may 
take heart in one thought: that, whatever ethical 
and religious changes this century holds in its dim 
reaches, any possible revival of Christianity will 
not be obliged to formulate its creed, as earlier 
creeds were formulated, to protect a nascent 
church struggling to maintain a _ foothold 
against the assaults of alien metaphysics without 
and unruly sectaries within,—intellectual com- 
promises demanded as the very price of existence. 
A new creed must meet demands no less insistent, 
but demands of the soul rather than of the in- 
tellect. It must be a creed not to reason about in 
councils, but to live by in the home; a creed to 
be justified, not by logic, but by life; not by argu- 
ment, but by experience. = 

“The authority of self-evidencing truth— that is 
what the twentieth century wants.” 


It is in this spirit that the writer turns from 
the controversies of our day to Lessing’s para- 
dox, “The Christian Religion has been tried 
for eighteen centuries; the Religion of Christ 
remains to be tried,” suggesting that here is 
to be found the message that our age needs. 
But before we can grasp this message, we shall 
have to learn how to distinguish between that 
“Christian Religion,” which has come down to 
us through the centuries, and the “Religion of 
Christ” from which it grew. 

When we speak of the “Christian Religion,” 
says the writer, the phrase suggests three main 
ideas: the idea of a body of doctrine and that 
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of an ecclesiastical organization, and, as 
an adjunct to these, the idea of a way of life. 

Proceeding to trace the origin and growth 
of Christian dogma, the writer calls attention 
to the unique conditions under which Chris- 
tianity took form. Never, he thinks, has his- 
tory recorded a “stranger mental admixture” 
than that existing in the first three or four cen- 
turies of the Christian era. There was a 
Roman state religion, “tolerating, with the tol- 
eration of indifference, rationalism on the one 
hand, and, on the other, a host of fantastic cults 
crowding into the Empire from the mysterious 
East.” The whole was “lighted by the glory 
—though a fading glory—of Greek philoso- 
phy.” Scattered through the mighty Empire 
—so solidly organized in material things, so 
chaotic in spirit—was the so-called Jewish Dis- 
persion; groups of men and women of intense 
religious conviction, propagandists of a new 
Christian faith. When Christianity triumphed, 
its victory was far from meaning a real domi- 
nation of the religion of Jesus over the pagan 
world. What actually resulted was the estab- 
lishment of a church “Roman in body, Greek 
in spirit, but a living church, because at its 
heart endured the spiritual principle which 
gave life to the first community at Jerusalem.” 
The writer continues: 


“The Christian way of life was one, the ‘Chris- 
tian ways of thought were many. One after an- 
other these ways were advanced and debated 
until, by the pressure of heresy after heresy, that 
way of thought was molded which was finally pro- 
nounced orthodox, and ‘the church no longer dis- 
puted with heretics; she condemned them.’ 

“Then there befell what always befalls under 
like circumstances. As soon as the church had 
attained a position of authority, she met with the 
support always accorded to such authority by 
what Harnack calls ‘that old and almost in- 
eradicable tendency of mankind to rid itself of its 
freedom and responsibility in higher things, and 
to subject itself to alaw.’ That direct personal re- 
lation to God and His truth which is the birth- 
right of every human soul, this human soul again 
and again exchanges, and exchanges gladly, for 
the comforting pottage of mental quiet and free- 
dom from responsibility.” 


Next came the crystallization into church 
organization : 


“The history of the first three centures A.D.,. 


shows us the rapid development of the external 
side of the Christian Religion, and the history 
of all the centuries since shows us that this out- 
ward bond of observance is far more to be 
cunted upon for the maintenance of a firm 
ecclesiasticism than is the inward bond of per- 
sonal conviction. The church which gradually 
established itself in those first centuries and which, 
throwing an increasing emphasis on ritual, finally 
declared that salvation lay in its sacraments, and, 
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by placing the administration of these sacra- 
ments in the hands of a consecrated order, drew 
a hard and fast line between clergy and laity and 
constituted itself ‘the instrument of salvation,’ is 
still, in spite of the serious schisms of the ninth 
and sixteenth centuries, one church, consistent 
and powerful, holding in its communion some two 
hundred and forty million souls, nearly half the 
Christians in the world. é 

“Plainly, observance is always cohesive in its 
effect, whereas conviction is quite as likely to be 
disintegrating; plainly, too, it is far easier for 
ecclesiastical authority to control outward con- 
formity than inward opinion; but I am inclined to 
think that the chief reason why ecclesiasticism 
finds in observance its best support is the simple 
one that average humanity takes very kindly to ob- 
servance.” 


Thus the “Christian Religion,” following the 
line of least resistance, intrenched itself behind 
the firm bulwarks of dogma and ecclesiasticism. 
In doing so, it did not, of course, repudiate the 
Gospel teaching, but the effect was to make the 
“Religion of Christ” subsidiary. Christ, it is 
certain, was not concerned either with dogma 
or ecclesiasticism, and constantly assumed an 
attitude of opposition to both. On this point 
the writer says: 


“The religion of Jesus seems in truth to have 
been no more dogmatic than the religion of the 
prophets; seems to have been indeed like theirs,— 
‘mere theism.’ At least he certainly declares that 
obedience from the heart to the familiar com- 
mandments of his ancestors, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart and soul 
and mind, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ is sufficient to secure the inheritance of 
eternal life; wherein he differs from the Athanas- 
ian Creed. And the religion of Jesus seems also 
to have been quite indifferent to many of the ob- 
servances, which his countrymen had ‘received to 
hold” Brought to book again and again for 
breaking the Sabbath, he defends himself by the 
quiet assertion, ‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath’; an assertion which 
lays its axe to the root of all sacramentalism. 
And the act by which he introduced his preaching 
in Jerusalem [the driving of the money-changers 
from the temple], can hardly be construed favor- 
ably to Jewish ecclesiasticism. er 

“No; neither dogmatism nor ecclesiasticism may 
prudently look to Jesus of Nazareth for direct 
support. For dogmatism and ecclesiasticism are 
born, not of spiritual strength, but of spiritual 
weakness; and that Christianity has in the past 
placed its main reliance upon dogma and ritual 
testifies, not to spiritual strength, but to spiritual 
weakness.” 


Since He cared so little about doctrines and 
ecclesiastical forms, what, then, was Christ’s 
essential and fundamental interest? The pres- 
ent writer answers: “A way of life.” That is 
to say, Christ was chiefly interested not in what 
men believe, nor in how they are organized, 
but in the way they live. He taught: 
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“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 
“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
he comforted. 
“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth. 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. 
“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 

mercy. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: 
ee God. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: 
called sons of God. 

“Blessed are they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
eaven.” 


for they shall 


for they shall be 


“How familiar the words are!” exclaims the 
writer, “—so familiar that it requires a dis- 
inct effort of the mind to realize them as the 
xpression of a definite point of view as to the 
values of life, as the definite opinion of this 
eacher as to what makes for human happi- 
iess.” Equally familiar are those other pre- 
epts here summarized: 


“Beware of all externalism, of all hypocrisy. 
Bear in mind that anger and lust are sins as 
ruly as are murder and adultery; that defilement 
s from within and not without. 

“Be not anxious about the life of the body, eager 
io accumulate possessions, for a man’s real life 
‘onsisteth not in the abundance of these things. 
It is the life of the soul that matters, and no man 
‘an truly serve two masters. He must choose be- 
tween them, and peace comes of faithfulness to 
the right choice, of single-mindedness. Seek first 
that kingdom of heaven which is within you; 
and verily, if ye seek ye shall find, if ye ask ye 
shall receive. 
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“But take heed that ye do not your righteous- 
ness that men may see it. Let your alms and 
your prayers and your fastings be known only to 
the Father which seeth in secret. Beware of 
pride, of self-satisfaction, of all hardness of spirit ; 
judge not; consider the beam in thine own eye, 
not the mote in thy brother’s. Be humble, glad 
to serve,—it is he that loseth his life, that spends 
it freely, that shall save it. Remember that evil 
cannot be overcome by evil; that it can be over- 
come only by good. Therefore resist it not; never 
be resentful, but forgive, if it be necessary, even 
to seventy times seven times—nay, love those w ho 
wrong you, since ye are the sons of that Father 
who maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the 
good. For what is it to love them that love you? 
All men do this. But ye are to do more than 
others; ye shall be perfect as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.” 


This is not a new religion, says the writer, 
in concluding; but it is the best religion the 
world has ever known. Returning to the key- 
note of the book, he adds: 


“‘The Christian Religion has been tried for 
eighteen centuries; the Religion of Christ re- 
mains to be tried.’ It may seem rather ‘extrava- 
gant,’ this saying, but is it not true that it does 
express the spirit in which any new movement. 
for the improvement of theology must be car- 
ried on? And is it not also true that the twentieth 
century is, in reality, seeking, as no century has 
ever sought before, to try the ‘Religion of Christ’ 
—to prove it and test it; that it is laying a a ge 
decreasing emphasis upon dogma and ritual, 
steadily increasing emphasis upon a way of life? 
Such, at least, is the unmistakable signification of 
many of the new voices. And mingling with 
these new voices, strengthening and sustaining 
them, come many older voices out of the centuries 
that have gone, from the far past, from the very 
dawn of Christianity.” 


A THEOLOGIAN’S RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS 
APPINESS in this world, when it 


comes, comes incidentally. Make 
it the object of pursuit, and it 
= leads us a wild-goose chase, and 
is never attained. Follow some other object, 
and very possibly we may find that we have 
caught happiness without dreaming of it, but 
likely enough it is gone the moment we say to 
ourselves, ‘Here it is!’ like the chést of gold 
that treasure-seekers find.” Thus spoke 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in one of his most pes- 
simistic moods. But where the poet has failed 
the priest may point the way. The Rev. Dr. 
George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, at Cambridge, Mass., thinks 
that he has found the secret recipe for true hu- 
man happiness. It has six ingredients, of 
which religion itself is the most important. 


The first help to happiness, he says in a 
newly published booklet,* is the Determination 
to be happy. This does not mean that we 
should be happy under all circumstances. 
“When ill, conditions may be changed; 
it is the business of all good people 
to be persistently discontented until they 
change them.” But there are ill-conditions 
which are beyond change, at least for the mo- 
ment, such as sickness. Here it becomes us to 
deal with pain as Jacob dealt with the angel— 
that is to wrestle with it. “Determination,” 
says Dean Hodges, “wrests a blessing, as from 
sickness, so from every other ill of life. Thus it 
deals with disappointment, with disaster, even 
with bereavement.” It is thus only that we may 


*Tue Pursuit or Happiness. By George Hodges. Double- 
day, Page & Company. 
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hope to find perfect joy and to be at peace 
in the midst of tribulation. 

The second mile-stone on the way to hap- 
piness is Regulation, or “determination 
brought to an immediate effect.” A general 
resolution is like a general invitation to din- 
ner. It means nothing., It is “a mere drift of 
moral mist blown by the vagrant wind.” The 
chief enemies to regulation in our American 
life are hurry and worry. Hurry is an un- 
resting demon who goes out and brings in 
seven spirits worse than himself. We must 
learn to avoid both hurry and worry, and yet 
to regulate our lives, mindful of the require- 
ments of external circumstance. This de- 
mands, in the author’s phrase, “a clear under- 
standing between the clock and the con- 
science.” 

The third quality essential to the outfit of 
the seeker for happiness is a true perspective; 
a sense of Proportion. “Diamonds of shining 
joy,” exclaims Dean Hodges, “lie glittering in 
every common highway, but most of the 
passers-by only stub their toes against them. 
To perceive the true value of things, to see 
the difference between a cobblestone and a 
Kohinoor, is a great part of the secret of sat- 
isfaction.” This sense of proportion will save 
us from the pitfalls of pessimism, the easiest 
of fallacies. We shall realize that the suicides, 
murders and divorces that fill the first page 
of the morning papers do not fairly represent 
the human day, but are the infrequent excep- 
tion. “Life,” says Dean Hodges, “for the 
most part, goes on clear and peaceful.” 

The fourth corner on the Highway of Hap- 
piness, we learn, is the gift of Vision. Vision, 
we are told, denotes imagination, rescued from 
the devil and become the handmaid of felicity. 
Thoughtful people have always refused to be 
happy with the world as it is, but have dreamed 
of a beyond. “That which satisfies and exceeds 
the body cramps the soul.” Books will enlarge 
our field of vision, but books are not enough. 
What we need is to transform the world by 
vision. “For vision,” the author observes, 
“means interpretation. It helps us to be happy, 
because by it it enables us to look through the 
visible into the invisible. It brings us into 
the society of the mystics whose poet is Words- 
worth, and whose apostle is St. John, who 
see that this world of brown and green and 
blue, embroidered with flowers and painted 
with sunsets, is of a truth the garment of God.” 

Yet nobody can be happy in any large way 
unless to these gifts he adds the habit of Min- 
istration. Happiness, Dean Hodges insists, is 
a social matter. “People have sometimes car- 
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ried it away for their own private delight, but 
they have never succeeded in keeping it. It 
has always behaved, as in the fairy tales, where 
the gold and gems of selfishness are changed 
into brown stones and withered leaves.” To 
set about definitely the betterment of any com- 
munity or of any individual is to enter into the 
company of all saints and statesmen, and to 
sit in the senate of philosophers. Thoreau 
said that he had traveled extensively—in Con- 
cord. And, in sooth, the smallest village offers 
room for adventure and discovery; in a sense 
the whole human race inhabits it. 
Ministration is not so much an expedient for 
the increase of happiness as a quality of life 
on which happiness depends. To it must be 
added Religion. Religion, Dean Hodges 
strongly urges, is not inimical to happiness. 
We are right when we put the emphasis of 
life on the side of pleasure. The pursuit of 
happiness is a Christian occupation. He says: 


“T know that religion has sometimes seemed to 
hinder happiness. It has taught the terror of the 
Lord, and has gone about with a stern face, 
frowning on the jubilance of youth. But even this 
has been for the sake of sincere felicity. It has 
been a debate between the Epicurean and the Stoic, 
each of whom has his own idea of satisfaction. 
Morton, of Merry-mount, and Winthrop, of Bos- 
ton, had each his own way of enjoying life. And 
the honest truth is that the Puritan got more solid 
happiness out of his sober life than his hilarious 
neighbor. It is the business of religion to con- 
sider what kind of happiness is of an enduring 
quality and to distinguish it sharply from the de- 
lusive happiness which leads only to a headache or 
a heartache. This may sometimes have been done 
without just discrimination, but it is better to 
have done it bunglingly than not at all.” 


While Dean Hodges has no patience with 
a narrow Puritanism, he by no means denies 
the all-importance of religion in life. On the 
contrary, he believes that without religion 
complete happiness is not possible. “Relig- 
ion,” he says, “ministers to happiness, because 
it means revelation.” 


“It answers our imperative questions. One 
may, indeed, go on a long way in a serene life 
without the interposition of importunate ques- 
tions. But sooner or later they stop every trav- 
eler, like the sphinx in the old story, and the 
reply, or even the lack of a reply, means light or 
darkness, success or failure, joy or sorrow. Is 
this world governed by God? Is God our 
Father, or our enemy, or is He indifferent to us? 
And after death what then? These are impera- 
tive questions. W hen they arise in the soul, they 
must be answered.” 


Nature has no clear reply; human experi- 
ence fails to elucidate the mystery, and even 
the words of spiritual masters carry convic- 
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tion only to those who are convinced already. 
The Dean concludes: 


‘‘Lord,’ said the disciples, ‘to whom shall we 
eo? And they solved their own problem, turn- 
ig to the Master, saying, ‘Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” That is, they found the impera- 
e questions answered in the words of Him 
whom the Unitarians say that He was a man 
led with God, and of whom the Trinitarians say 
at He was God filling a man, and of whom all 
sree that He brought life and immortality to 
sht. There He stands, in the midst of all the 
eeds and the churches, and the confusion of old 
mtroversies, assuring us, with the serene con- 
idence of one who knows, that God is, and is 
iod, and intends good hereafter. That is the 
ibstantial basis of both faith and joy. 
“Religion ministers to happiness because it 
eans redemption. 
“It delivers us from our besetting sins. The 
ing of life is sin. The cloud which drifts be- 


THE 


OBINSON CRUSOE was asked by 
his man Friday, “Why God no kill 
the Devil?” and down through the 
centuries thousands of other men 

have been asking the same question. It has 
taken humanity a long while to come to a 
conclusion which is now held by an increasing 
number of thinkers, namely, that “the Devil” 
is actually a necessary part of the equipment 
of this universe. Sir Oliver Lodge, writing re- 
cently in the London Clarion on “The Prob- 
lem of Evil,’ expresses his conviction that a 
world without sin or evil would be a very un- 
satisfactory place. Life without mistakes, ac- 
cidents, or failures might realize “the perfec- 
tion of mechanism,” he observes, but it would 
be “rather dull.” He continues: 


“Tf there is evolution, growth, development, 
we must be on the way towards perfection; we 
cannot have attained to it; and if we have not 
attained to perfection there must be a certain 
amount of imperfection. !ITlow much must de- 
pend on circumstances, on the stage reached, and 
also on our standard of reckoning, especially 
perhaps on that; but some imperfection there 
must be, and imperfection is only a milder name 
for evil.” 


Sir Oliver proceeds to offer an analogy that 
vividly illustrates his point of view: 


“Darkness and Light, Ugliness and Beauty, 
Disease and Health, have all been used as 
analogues to evil and good; but I am inclined to 
think that one of the best and most helpful pair 
of analogues is Cold and Heat. For extreme 
cold, from one point of view, is a deadly damag- 
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tween us and the sun, darkening the shining, is 
the cloud of our own transgressions. And from 
this religion delivers us. It is a fact which both 
eludes understanding and defies denial, like the 
cures which are effected by the physician. It is 
an evident phenomenon enacted within our own 
observation, if not within our own experience. 
3y religion, sinners have been changed to saints, 
and plain people have been rescued out of sel- 
fishness and over-mastering temptation into new- 
ness of life. Thus religion brings with it a joy 
of its own. It has its own characteristic felicity, 
like books and art and music and achievement. 
This felicity passes definition, but they who have 
entered into it know how precious it is. They are 
poor who lack it. They who possess it are rich 
beyond the accounting of the imagination. 

“For the supreme joy is to be in free and con- 
genial relationship with life. And religion is the 
completion of it. Here the circle of satisfaction 
comes round. Here the pursuit of happiness ends 
in perfect possession. 


NECESSITY OF EVIL 


ing thing, fatal to high organisms, and a thing 
to be excluded at all costs. Cold—the cold of 
a Polar night—the cold of liquid air—will inflict 
loss of limbs by frost bite, will hurt and pain 
and kill. No one can afford to despise cold if it 
be sufficiently intense. Yet what is cold? Is it 
anything? Was it a thing that had to be created 
and brought into being? No, it is simply the ab- 
sence of heat. The absence of all heat whatever 
would be absolute zero; and down to such a 
temperature as that (460 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit) no experimenter has yet descended 
even in the laboratory. In such cold as that all 
activity would cease, and the material Universe 
would stagnate into oblivion. 

“Why, then, if cold is only the absence of 
heat, is it so deadly and destructive? Why is it 
so intense an evil to human beings? The answer 
plainly is, because they have attained so high a 
‘standard of development, because of their high 
organization, because of the high temperature at 
which they normally exist. Cold will not neces- 
sarily kill the lowly seed, tho it will keep it in 
suspended animation; but any higher organism 
it will destroy. 

“If we ask, why was cold brought into exist- 
ence? we are really asking nonsense; what we 
really mean and must mean is, why was heat 
brought into existence? You cannot have heat, 
and degrees of heat, without having degrees also 
of cold; one implies the other. You might have 
a dead level of temperature where everything 
would be dull and stagnant and inactive, but in 
a live and active Universe the degree of heat 
must vary, and so must the degree of cold.” 


Very much the same view of the subject is 


taken by Dr. Alexander Wilder, a writer in 
The Metaphysical Magazine (New York, Sep- 
tember). He holds, with Socrates, that the 
bad cannot be extirpated, “for it is necessary 
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that there should always be something op- 
posed to the good.” He says further: 


“We cannot suppose that Evil is the counter- 
part of the Supreme Right. From its peculiar 
nature as a non-enduring and destructive agency, 
it is not an end, and so of necessity it can only be 
a means. It must accordingly be simply a medium 
by which ulterior good is effected. As a servant 
it may have no alternative except to accomplish 
the will of the master. Whether the obedience is 
rendered willingly is a matter of less importance ; 
the necessity to render it is the superior law. 
It is nevertheless ill to do evil in order that 
good may be the outcome, for all wrong-doing 
reacts perniciously upon the doer. Evil must be 
regarded accordingly as being of the transitory, 
the temporizing, and evanescent. It must always 
in the end give place to the Right, which alone 
is self-sustaining and perennial.” 


Sin, in its proper generic meaning, adds the 
same writer, denotes a “missing of the aim,” 
a “failure to reach the desired end,” rather 
than any profound turpitude or wickedness; 
and each such failure, he maintains, is a needed 
experience and lesson. 


“In order to know ourselves more fully and 
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rightly, and in order to know more perfectly 
what is right and just and what is to be discarded, 
we require a course of training and exercise in- 
definitely long, which it is the office of evil to 
afford. It is accordingly a necessary part of our 
education. Without this experience many of our 
faculties and qualities would remain dormant and 
in abeyance. Many advantages are thus presented 
which otherwise would not have existed for us. 
Because of untoward adventures and unfortunate 
experiences in various forms and particulars, we 
each of us have become what we are. An agency 
which is necessary for these results cannot be- 
long outside the pale of the Divine Goodness. 
Its place is clearly within the number of instru- 
mentalities by means of which the world runs 
its course. There is injury in one direction but 
benefit ‘in another which is resultant from it. It 
may seem to be malignant impulse, sometimes 
from angry Providence, sometimes from human 
malice, and in the latter case may even be from 
design to do harm, yet benefit is certain to be 
the ulterior result which it produces and pro- 
motes.” 


Evil, Dr. Wilder concludes, is therefore sim- 
ply “the reverse side of the world-picture, the 
opposing pole, and its office is to incite the hu- 
man soul to activity and thereby eliminate its 
defects and impurities.” 


THE REASONABLENESS OF BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 


HE latest of the Ingersoll lecturers 
on immortality at Harvard Univer- 
sity, the Rev. Charles F. Dole, is 

tA much more hopeful than some of 
his predecessors in his attitude toward the 
question of life after death. Dr. Osler and 
Professor Ostwald voiced a faith in immor- 
tality so tenuous that their hearers are said to 
have gone away chilled, “as if they had heard 
the death sentence pronounced.” Mr. Dole 
must have produced just the opposite effect 
upon his audience. He is a Unitarian clergy- 
man in Jamaica Plains, Mass., and his lecture, 
now published in book form,* presents a closely 
woven argument in behalf of what may ap- 
propriately be called the reasonableness of be- 
lief in immortality. 

There are doubtless more people to-day than 
ever before, says Mr. Dole, at the outset of his 
address, who are in doubt whether they have 
any right to hope for immortality. The idea 
is prevalent that belief in immortality is “a 
matter of sentiment or biind faith, but not quite 
respectable in the realm of intelligence”; and 
“even high-minded men seem to feei that a 


*Tue Hore or Immortatity. By Charles Fletcher Dole. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 


duty to truth may compel them to smother a 
natural longing in their hearts to believe in 
immortality.” Yet in spite of all these misgiv- 
ings, “hosts of people, both the unlettered and 
the thoughtful, have believed and still believe, 
that death is not the end of man.” 

It has often been argued that one tremen- 
dous event in human history—the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus—ought to settle once and for all 
the question of immortality. But Mr. Dole 
feels that this is an argument that can never 
appeal strongly to the modern mind. Even an 
evangelical leader of the type of Dr. George 
A. Gordon, he points out, takes pains, in his 
book, “The Witness to Immortality,” to estab- 
lish the theistic faith by philosophy before he 
adduces his reasons for believing in the resur- 
rection of Jesus. In our day men are “con- 
vinced that the only sure ground for the hope 
of immortality must be in the fact that we are 
in some true sense immortal by nature”; for 
“unless we thus possess immortality, no mir- 
acle could demonstrate this fact.” 

Immortality, let it be frankly admitted, is 
but a hope. “This is what it has usually been,” 
says Mr. Dole, “and this, it is.quite possible, 
it must always remain.” The questions we 
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have to ask ourselves are: Why does this hope 
endure? .What are the reasons that forever 


impel the mind to a belief in immortality? The 
speaker continues: 


“First, I am impressed with the fact that man’s 
life not only belongs to: the realm of the senses 
and what we call material things, but it belongs 
essentially, in respect to all that most concerns 
us as human, to the invisible realm of thought 
yr spirit. Whatever we name this realm of being, 
even if we shy at such a makeshift word as 
‘spirit’ to describe ‘it, the fact faces us that we 
are men, not merely by virtue of the circulation 
of blood in our veins, but by virtue of feelings, 
ideas, aspirations, convictions, states of conscious- 
ness, which cannot be weighed or measured, but 
which are at least as real as anything that we 
can see or touch. We play with numbers, we 
poetize, we behold visions of beauty, we love and 
we forgive, we dream of human welfare to be 
worked out centuries beyond our time; we 
philosophize over vast schemes of optimism or 
pessimism. This is simply to say that we inhabit 
an ideal or spiritual realm. 

“We need not now enter into the question of 
what this realm of spirit is. We need not in- 
sist that there is any division between it and 
the realm where visible ‘things’ appear and ani- 
mals breathe and move. Grant, if you choose, 
that some profound underlying substance makes 
the realm of spirit one with the realm of matter. 
We only say that the realm of thought and spirit 
exists. You cannot live a human life and ignore 
it. Its facts are at least as real as any facts 
are. That they cannot be measured by the in- 
struments of the laboratory does not touch their 
validity. We know that we love our children, 
when we cannot even see their faces, much less 
see the motion of our love. The idea or hope 
of immortality obviously belongs in this realm of 
man’s life. Whatever you think of it, it is on 
this range and not on the range of food values 
that we have to discuss it.” 


Next, it occurs to Mr. Dole that the very 
fact of the presence and prevalence of the idea 
of immortality in such a world as this is in 
itself a wonderful thing: 


“It is wonderful if the spiritual interpretation 
of the universe is true. But it is also wonder- 
ful, if this is only a material world and the idea 
of immortality has not a shred of reality behind 
it. I am aware of the nature of the hints and 
suggestions through which students of the child- 
hood of the race tell us that this idea may have 
grown up. Grant all that they say. The idea 
in itself is none the less magnificent and wonder- 
ful. Suppose it to have been born on the side 
of man’s senses and out of material efivironment. 
The wonder is that it found a sort of soil in man’s 
mind to grow in and to become what it is now 
at its highest,—a majestic and daring hope, free 
of selfishness, noble and ennobling, setting aside 
all bounds of space and time. This is a most 
extraordinary product to come out of the mere 
play of animal tissue! You can no more explain 
it in this blundering way than you can explain 
your conviction of a proposition in geometry or 
any other profound fact of consciousness by the 


motion of particles in your brain. The movement 
of the particles, whatever it may be, is subor- 
dinate to the spiritual reality which they only 
serve to image or register.” 


We are bound to recognize, declares Mr. 
Dole, that the world in which we live is a 
world of values, and that these values have all 
sorts of gradations upward. Further: 


“The more we investigate and ponder, the 
more clearly these values emerge and indeed be- 
come necessary to thought. It is a workable 
theory of the world that its chief use, and happi- 
ness, and aim, so far as man is concerned, con- 
sists in learning values and knowing how to di- 
rect them. The child or the savage plays with 
counters and beads. Presently he learns the uses 
of all sorts of tools and building materials. Why 
does he build and learn to toil? His eyes are 
now toward the meaning of home and citizenship, 
of friendship and love, of justice, mercy and hu- 
manity. The happiness of a Franklin, for in- 
stance, rises from indulgence in sensual things 
to a quite new value of happiness; namely, the 
desire to do good, that sets all sensual things 
under his feet. There is a limit to the lower 
kind of values. You can buy them off with other 
values of their own kind, or you can exhaust 
them. There is really no limit to the values that 
appear in the realm of the spirit. You cannot buy 
a mother’s love or a patriot’s devotion. You. 
cannot exhaust the justice in a community by 
overdrafts. There is doubtless what must be 
called, for want of any better term, an ‘infinite’ 
element in the higher ranges of values, as if gold 
and jewels were but figures and images to set 
these nobler values forth. It is the mark of 
manhood or intelligence, not to doubt this, but 
rather to recognize it. 

“The idea of immortality is an assertion of the 
indestructible worth of the values that charac- 
terize humanity at its best.” 


As inteiligent beings, we are also bound to 
conceive of the world in terms of intelligence. 
A purposeless universe seems to us contempti- 
ble. “Now, the idea of immortality,” says Mr. 
Dole, “is almost the only means of expressing 
our thought of a purposeful universe.” More- 
over: 


“To believe in a purposeful universe is to be- 
lieve in the integrity of the universe; namely, 
that it is one, that it is orderly, and that it can 
be depended upon. All science really proceeds 
upon this faith. It is ‘faith,’ for tho it grows out of 
our own experience and observation, we cannot ab- 
solutely demonstrate it. All philosophy is the at- 
tempt to think the facts of the world and of life 
into some harmony and unity. The very word 
‘universe,’ that we use so glibly, is the expression 
of a conviction or faith in the integrity of the 
world. ‘It would be strange and unreasonable 
to use this word to sum up the result of our 
impressions of visible or material things, and 
then, just where the interpretations of visible 
things touch the life of man, to stop saying ‘the 
universe,’ and to reduce the realm of human or 
spiritual facts to chaos. We are possessed by the 
intellectual necessity, if we think of a universe 
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at all, to think of it so throughout. The pro- 
found facts of human personality must belong 
to the integrity of the universe and must be safe- 
guarded and not brought to confusion by its 
laws. This is just what we mean when we utter 
our hope of immortality. There is that in the 
universe which does not merely play, with man’s 
life, which does not create its offspring,—Isaiah, 
Jesus, Dante, Lincoln —and then blindly dash 
them to pieces, like foam on the beach. Such is 
our instinctive idea of the integrity of the world, 
without the faith in which both science and 
philosophy lose their way.” 

The factor of hope, we are reminded, is 
specially bound up with our social and moral 
activity. It serves as a stimulus to right con- 
duct. Without it the world would be immeas- 
ureably poorer. This leads on to the argu- 
ment: 


“Granted the hope of immortality, we have a 
different kind of world from that world from 
which hope is closed. It is as different as a voy- 
age to a port on a splendid ship is different from 
floating on a loose raft in mid ocean. This is not 
to deny that heroism might be shown on the 
raft, for example, by dropping off the raft to 
give more room and food for the survivors. But 
no one would exert himself very much to propel 
the hopeless raft, unless a ship appeared on the 
horizon. So while we might and would main- 
tain the kind of negative morality which consists 
in doing no injury to our neighbors, unless in an 
atmosphere of hope we should lack the virile and 
positive moral earnestness which urges men to 
arduous and costly efforts for liberty, for 
democracy, for new standards of humanity. We 
do not need to say ‘Let us eat and drink for 
to-morrow we die.’ If we are noble, we can 
never say this. But the very word ‘noble’ ap- 
peals to the thought of the sacredness and signifi- 
cance of human life, to the idea of spiritual values, 
to the hope of human progress. To deny im- 
mortality is to deny the very values to the sense 
of which all heroism appeals. Who could feel 
the slightest enthusiasm in efforts to crowd the 
land with millions of people, all furnished with 
model houses and a living wage, but believing 
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nothing and hoping nothing beyond their brief 
span of years, more than the comfortable cattle 
on which they fed? Better, we say, to have been 
thrown to the lions in the Coliseum, better to 
have marched to death with Joan of Arc, better 
to have been mobbed with Garrison or Lovejoy, 
than to live in a world where the eternal visions 
had perished. But when we say this, we go over 
to that side where hope springs immortal again 
and will not die.” 


Finally, Mr. Dole asks us to remember that, 
in our highest moments, we already partake of 
the immortal spirit: 


“Golden hours of vision come to us in this 
present life, when we are at our best, and our 
faculties work together in harmony. There are 
times when intelligence is full and quick, our 
feelings are healthy, matching great thoughts, and 
good will possesses us. In these best hours the 
mere limits of space and time seem small; we ap- 
pear to belong to a divine universe, we are ad- 
mitted to share in the universal thought, we feel 
the unity of all things, we are at one through 
sympathy with all who live, toil, suffer, and aspire. 
We follow one purpose of beneficence. This is 
the sanest, as well as the highest, of human ex- 
periences. It purifies us, it both rests and inspires 
us for better work, more conscientious, wiser, 
more accurate, more disinterested, more effectual. 
We are in such hours most truly ourselves as 
individuals, or persons, while we seem to belong 
to the Universal Life—the one Person that con- 
stitutes the world. Is it not this which Words- 
worth writes ?— 

that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened,—that serene and blessed mood, 

Tn which the affections gently lead us on,— 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 


WHEREIN MAN CAN LEARN FROM THE ANIMALS 


ALT WHITMAN, the Camden poet, 
once paid the following tribute to 
the animals: 


I think I could turn and live with 
the animals, they are so placid and self- 
contain’d, 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their con- 
dition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark an1 weep for 
their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty 
to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with 
the mania of owning things, 


Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that 
lived thousands of years ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole 
earth. 


It has remained for a later thinker, Mr. J. 
Howard Moore, of Chicago, to express these 
sentiments in serious ethical terms. Writing 
in “The Universal Kinship,”* a work which is 
hailed in humanitarian circles as “the most 
important vindication of humanitarian princi- 
ples that has appeared for many years,” Mr. 
Moore says: 


“Tue Universat Kinsuip. By J. Howard Moore. Charles 
H. Kerr & Company, Chicago. 
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“Let us be candid. Men are not all gentle men 
and humane, and not-men are not all inhuman. 
There are reptiles in broadcloth, and there are 
warm and generous hearts among those peoples 
who have so long suffered from human prejudice 
and ferocity. Let us label beings by what they 
arc—by the souls that are in them and the deeds 
they do—not by their color, which is pigment, 
nor by their composition, which is clay. There 
are philanthropists in feathers and patricians in 
fur, just as there are cannibals in the pulpit and 
saurians among the money-changers. The golden 
rule may sometimes be more religiously observed 
in the hearts and homes of outcast quadrupeds 
ar in in the palatial lairs of bipeds. ‘The horse, 

o suffers and serves and starves in silence, who 
el jures daily wrongs of scanty and irregular 
meals, excessive burdens and mangled flanks, 
wlio forgets cruelty and ingratitude, and does 
good to them that spitefully use him, and submits 
to crime without resistance, misunderstanding 
without murmur, and insult without resentment, 
is a better Christian, a better exemplar of the 
Sermon on the Mount, than many church- “goers, 
in spite of the creeds ‘and interdictions of men.’ 


[here are many lessons, continues Mr, 
Moore, that humanity may learn from the un- 
corrupted children of nature—lessons in sim- 
plicity of life, straightforwardness, humility, 
art, economy, brotherly love and cheerfulness. 
He illustrates: 


“Would you learn forgiveness? Go to the dog. 
The dog can stand more abuse and forgive greater 
accumulations of wrong than any other animal, 
not even excepting a wife. Would you learn wis- 
dom and industry? Go to the ant, that tireless 
toiler of the dust. The ant can do that which no 
man can do—keep grain in a warm, moist at- 
mosphere without sprouting. Would you learn 
art? Go to the bee or to the wild bird’s lodge. 
The art of the honeycomb and of the hang-bird’s 
nest surpasses that of the cranny of the savage 

1s the Cathedral of St. Peter exceeds the cottage. 
W ould you learn Socialism, that dream of poets 
and the hope and expectation of wise men? It is 
actualized around you in thousands of insect 
communities. The social and economic relations 
existing in the most highly wrought societies of 
bees and wasps are fundamentally the ideal rela- 
tions of living beings to each other, but it will 
require millenniums of struggle and bloodshed 
for men to come up to them. Would you learn 
curiosity—not the curiosity that gossips and back- 
bites, but the curiosity of the explorer and 
searcher after knowledge? Go to the monkey. 
The monkey has been known to work two hours, 
without pause, utterly unconscious of everything 
but its purposes, trying to open a fettered trunk 
lock. Would you learn sobriety? Go not to the 
gilded hells of cities, where men die like flies 
in gin’s vile miasma. Go to the spring where 
the antelope drinks. Would you learn chastity? 
Go not to the foul dens and fiery chambers of 
men. Go to the boudoir of the bower-bird, or to 
the subterranean hollow where the wild wolf 
rears her litter.” 


Man is not, it seems, the surpassingly pre- 
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eminent individual he so often believes himself 
to be. He is excelled, and excelled seriously, 
in constitution, perception, and morals, by 
those whom he calls “lower.” To quote fur- 
ther: 


“The locomotion of the bird is far superior in 
ease and expedition to the shuffling locomotion of 
man. The horse has a sense which guides it 
through darkness in which human eyes are blind; 
and the manner in which a cat, who has been car- 
ried in a bag and put down miles away, will turn 
up at the back-door of the old home next morn- 
ing dumfounds science. The eye of the vulture is 
a telescope. The hound will track his master 
along a frequented street an hour behind his foot- 
steps, by the imponderable odor of his soles. The 
catbird, without atlas or geographic manuals, will 
find her way back over hundreds of trackless 
leagues, season after season, to the same old 
nesting-place in the thicket. Birds, thousands of 
them, journey from Mexico to Arctic America, 
from Algiers and Italy to Spitzbergen, from Egypt 
to Siberia, and from Australia and the Polynesian 
Islands to New Zealand, and build their nests and 
rear their young, year after year, in the same vale, 
grove, or tundra. The nightingale, who pours 
out his incomparable lovesong in the twilight of 
English lanes during May and June, winters in 
the heart of Africa; and some birds nest within 
the Arctic Circle and winter in Argentina. ‘ 
Man has not the sweetness of the song-sparrow, 
the innocence of the fawn, nor the high relative 
brain capacity of the tomtit and the fice.” 


From Mr. Moore’s point of view, man, in- 
stead of being the highest, is, in some respects, 
the lowest, of the animal kingdom. He says, 
in concluding his argument: 


“Man is the most unchaste, the most drunken, 
the most selfish and conceited, the most miserly, 
the most hypocritical, and the most bloodthirsty 
of terrestrial creatures. Almost no animals, ex- 
cept man, kill for the mere sake of killing. For 
one being to take the life of another for pur- 
-poses of selfish utility is bad enough. But the 
indiscriminate massacre of defenseless innocents 
by armed and organized packs, just for pastime, 
is beyond characterization. The human species is 
the only species of animals that plunges to such 
depths of atrocity. Even vipers and hyenas do 
not exterminate for recreation. No animal, ex- 
cept man, habitually seeks wealth purely out of 
an insane impulse to accumulate. And no animal, 
except man, gloats over accumulations that are of 
no possible use to him, that are an injury and an 
abomination, and in whose acquisition he may 
have committed irreparable crimes upon others. 
There are no millionaires—no professional, legal- 
ized, lifelong kleptomaniacs—among the birds and 
quadrupeds. No animal, except man, spends so 
large a part of his energies striving for superiority 
—not superiority in usefulness, but that superior- 
ity which consists in simply getting on the heads 
of one’s fellows. And no animal practises com- 
mon, ordinary morality to the other beings of the 
world in which he lives so little, compared with 
the amount he preaches it, as man.” 
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VOLTAIRE’S SERVICE TO RELIGION 


ANY Anglo-Saxons think of Voltaire 

only as a very profane scoffer. 

This impression is corrected in Mr. 

S. G. Tallentyre’s recent Life* of 

the French poet-philosopher. Even Catholic 

France, our author tells us, owes this “dwarf, 

with a giant’s mind” a veritable debt of grati- 

tude. “Is not,” he asks, “the enemy who shows 

a nation her weak points, forces her to look to 

her ships and her armaments, to remedy abuses 

in her organization, and feebleness, vicious- 

ness and incompetence in her servants, some- 

thing very like a friend in disguise?” In this 

sense, he continues, Voltaire virtually benefited 

the very institutions and creeds against which 

he aimed all the shafts of his wit. For in- 
stance: 


“It may be truly said that Voltaire did good to 
Roman Catholicism by attacking much that de- 
graded it; by hooting out of it the -superstition 
and tyranny which have made some of the noblest 
souls on earth decline it; and by forcing its 
children to give a reason for the faith that was 
in them. 

“Then, too, if the Church of Rome could with- 
stand that deadly, breathless and brilliant on- 
slaught called Voltairism, she may well point tri- 
umphantly to the fulfilment of that ancient 
prophecy and consolation : “The Gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against it.’ To the Church in France it 
may be acknowledged that Voltaire was not 
wholly an evil, while to her country he was a 
great glory.” 


Voltaire has often been called an atheist, yet 
he repeatedly proclaimed himself a deist. His 
creed, Mr. Tallentyre observes, had only one 
article: “I believe in God.” In this belief, 
Voltaire once said, there are difficulties; in the 
belief that there is no God, absurdities. “The 
wise man,” he declared, “attributes to God 
no human affections. He recognizes a power, 
necessary, eternal, which animates all nature, 
and is resigned.” But he could not bring him- 
self to believe in the immortality of the soul. 
“Your soul, sir—your soul? What idea have 
you. of it? From whence does it come? 
Where is it? What is it? What does it do? 
How does it act? Where does it go? I know 
nothing about it, and I have never seen it. 
For sixty years I have tried to discover what 
the soul is, and I still know nothing.” 

In our own day of religious tolerance, Vol- 
taire would perhaps be reckoned a Christian. 
For it was not the essence of the teachings of 


Christ that he attacked, but its perversion in 
*THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. G. P. 


By S. G. Tallentyre. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


the mouths of illogical thinkers and hypocrites. 
To quote Mr. Tallentyre: 


“The stumbling blocks he found in the road 
to Christianity, that is, to Roman Catholicism, 
the only form of Christianity to which he ad- 
dressed himself—were twofold The mentil 
stumbling block was miracle; and the moral, the 
lives of the believers. He considered the secon || 
to be the natural fruit of the first; that the 
Christian belief must be destroyed to destroy 
the wickedness, darkness, cruelty and tyrann 
he found in Christian lives; that ‘men will not 
cease to be persecutors till they have ceased to 
be absurd.’ 

“Tt should be remembered—it is not often re 
membered—that, in the words of Morley, ‘ther: 
is no case of Voltaire mocking at any set o 
men who lived good lives;’ that ‘the Christianity 
he assailed was not that of the Sermon on th: 
Mount.’ ” 


Voltaire’s real claim to eternal remem 
brance, continues the writer, lies far less i1 
how he thought or what he wrote, than in what 
his writings did. 


“Some of them are obsolete to-day because they 
so perfectly accomplished their aim. Who wants 
to read now passionate arguments against tor- 
ture, and scathing satires on a jurisdiction which 
openly accepted hearsay as evidence? 

“In his own day those writings produced many 
practical reforms, and paved the way to many 
more. Through them, he saved innocent 
lives and restored stolen honor. 

“He found the earth overspread with hideous 
undergrowths of oppression and privilege, intol- 
erance and cruelty; and he destroyed them.” 


Finally, if we compare conditions now and 
then, we must, indeed, acknowledge that Vol- 
taire, by clearing the path of Christianity from 
superstition and prejudice, rendered to religion 
an incalculable service: 


“He found the good land covered with abuses 
in Church and State and every social order; 
abuses political, personal; of the rights of the liv- 
ing, and the decent respect owed to the dead—and 
he uprooted them. With a laugh and blasphemy 
on his lips, but with eyes and soul afire and the 
nervous tireless hands trembling with eagerness, 
the .most dauntless, passionate, dogged little 
worker in all human history, hewed and hacked 
at the monstrous tyrannies of centuries, and flung 
them, dead, from the fair and beautiful soil they 
had usurped. 

“At last, after sixty years of superhuman ef- 
fort, he had cleared the place and made it ready 
for the planting of the Tree of Liberty. 

“Whoso sits under that tree to-day in any coun- 
try, free to worship his God as he will, to think, 
to learn, and to do all that does not intrench on 
the freedom of his fellow-men—free to progress 
to heights of light and knowledge as yet unseen 
and undreamt—should in gratitude remember 
Voltaire.” 
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DR. RAY LANKESTER’S REINTERPRETATION OF RECENT 
SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 


HE prevalent notion that recent sen- 
sational discoveries in what is called 
“radio-activity” prove the physical 


bo sciences to have been heretofore “on 
1e wrong path” is disputed by Dr. E. Ray 
ankester. Nothing has been brought out by 
adium research, he says, that is really revolu- 
ionary. Nothing is entailed beyond a modi- 
ication of previous conceptions. The point 
s so important to Dr. Lankester’s way of 
thinking that he devot- 
ed to its elucidation 
some weeks ago the 
best part of his presi- 
dential address before 
the British Association. 
The lay public, he 
fears, has lost all sense 
of proportion in esti- 
mating the relative im- 
portance of the kind of 
conceptions to which 
the latest discoveries 
have led. The new 
conception of the char- 
acter of that supposed 
unbreakable body—the 
chemical atom—leads 
us to inferences that 
are truly astounding. 
“But,’ adds Dr. Lan- 
kester, “I would have 
you notice that they are 
not destructive of our 
previous conceptions, 
but rather elaborations 
and developments of 
the simpler views, in- 
troducing the notion of 
structure and mechan- 
ism, agitated and whirl- 
ing with tremendous 
force, into what we formerly conceived of as 
homogeneous or simply built-up particles.” 
The earlier conception of the atom was not so 
much a positive assertion of simplicity as a 
non-committal formula awaiting the progress 
of knowledge. 


eries which enabled 


THE REAL HERO OF THE RADIUM DIS- 
COVERIES 


This is Professor Henri Becquerel, the most illus- 
trious of French physicists. C 
the Curies to extract radium 
from pitchblende, thus shedding an entirely new light 
on all theories of the physical universe. c 
and the grandfather of Henri Becquerel were dis- 
tinguished men of science. 


How, then, has it happened that the non- 
scientific public has been induced to form its 
sensational ideas of the consequences of recent 
discoveries? The reply seems to be, says Dr. 
Lankester, in effect, that radium has been 
viewed apart from its relations to the newly 
discovered chemical elements. The lay mind is 
concentrated exclusively upon the subject of 
radium. How many laymen are aware that in 
connection with radium should be considered 

the discovery of argon 
and the relation of 
neon, krypton and xe- 
non to both argon and 
radium? There is a 
beautiful simplicity in 
the relation of all these: 
gases or gaseous ele- 
ments to the discov- 
eries that seem so sen- 
sational. Dr. Lankes- 
ter reminds us that the 
discoveries, even if mis- 
interpreted or vaguely 
understood, are never- 
theless, epoch making. 
In his own impressive 
words: 


“There can be no 
doubt that the past quar- 
ter of a century will 
stand out forever in hu- 
man history as that in 
which new chemical ele- 
ments, not of an ordi- 
nary type, but possessed 
of truly astounding prop- 
erties, were made known 
with extraordinary 
rapidity and sureness of 
demonstration. Interest- 
ing as the others are, it 
is the discovery of radio- 
activity and of the ele- 
ment radium which so 
far exceeds all others in importance that we may 
well account it a supreme privilege that it has 
fallen to our lot to live in the days of this dis- 
covery. Before saying more of radio-activity, 
which is apt to eclipse in interest every other 
topic of discourse, I must recall to you the dis- 
covery of the five inert gaseous elements by Ray- 
leigh and Ramsay, which belongs to the period on 
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which we are looking back. It was found that 
nitrogen obtained from the atmosphere invariably 
differed in weight from nitrogen obtained from 
one of its chemical combinations; and thus the 
conclusion was arrived at by Rayleigh that a dis- 
tinct gas is present in the atmosphere, to the ex- 
tent of 1 per cent., which had hitherto passed for 
nitrogen. This gas was separated, and to it the 
name argon (the lazy one) was given, on account 
of its incapacity to combine with any other ele- 
ment. Subsequently this argon was found by 
Ramsay to be itself impure, and from it he ob- 
tained three other gaseous elements equally inert 
—namely, neon, krypton, and xenon. These were 
all distinguished from one another by the spec- 
trum, the sign-manual of an element given by the 
light emitted in each case by the gas when in an 
incandescent condition. A fifth inert gaseous 
element was discovered by Ramsay as a constit- 
uent of certain minerals which was proved by its 
spectrum to be identical with an element discov- 
ered twenty-five years ago by Sir Norman Lock- 
yer in the atmosphere of the sun, where it exists 
in enormous quantities. Lockyer had given the 
name (helium) to this new solar element, and 
Ramsay thus found it locked up in certain rare 
minerals in the crust of the earth. But by helium 
we are led back to radium, for it has been found 
only two years ago by Ramsay and Soddy that 
helium is actually formed by a gaseous emanation 
from radium.” 


What the layman does not quite grasp is 
the fact that the “wonder of wonders,” radium, 


was discovered owing to the study of the re- 
markable phosphorescence, as it is called—“the 
glowing without heat”—of glass vacuum tubes 
through which electric currents are made to 


pass. Radium was not, therefore, an abrupt 
breaking with the past of physics. Crookes, 
Lenard and Roentgen each played an important 
part in this discovery, showing that peculiar 
rays or linear streams of at least three distinct 
kinds are set up in such tubes—rays which are 
themselves invisible but have the property of 
making glass or other bodies which they strike 
glow with phosphorescent light. The celebra- 
ted Roentgen rays make ordinary glass give 
out a bright-green light. But they pass through 
it and cause phosphorescence outside in various 
substances. They also act on a photographic 
plate, but their most remarkable feature, of 
course, is their well-known capacity to pene- 
trate substances opaque to ordinary light. 

It occurred to Henri Becquerel to inquire 
whether other phosphorescent bodies besides 
the glowing vacuum tubes of the electrician’s 
laboratory can emit penetrating rays like the 
Roentgen or X-rays. Henri Becquerel is a 
professor in the famous Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris. His laboratory is described by Dr. Ray 
Lankester as “a delightful old-fashioned build- 
ing which had for me special interest and sanc- 
tity when, a few years ago, I visited him there, 
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for, a hundred years before, it was the dwell- 
ing-place of the great Cuvier.” Here Henri 
Becquerel’s father and grandfather—“men re- 
nowned throughout the world for their dis- 
coveries in mineralogy, electricity and light” 
—had worked. Here Henri Becquerel him- . 
self had gone almost daily from his earliest 
childhood. Dr. Lankester retells the story of 
the discovery : 


“Many an experiment bringing new knowledge 
on the relations of light and electricity had Henri 
Becquerel carried out in that quiet, old-world 
place before the day on which, about twelve years 
ago, he made the experimental inquiry,—Does 
uranium give off penetrating rays like Roentgen’s 
rays? He wrapt a photographic plate in black 
paper, and on it placed and left lying there for 
twenty-four hours some uranium salt. He had 
placed a cross, cut out in thin metallic copper, 
under the uranium powder, so as to give some 
shape to the photographic print should one be 
produced. It was produced. Penetrating rays 
were given off by the uranium; the black paper 
was penetrated, and the form of the copper cross 
was printed on a dark ground. The copper 
was also penetrated to some extent by the rays 
from the uraniuni, so that its image was not left 
actually white. Only one step more remained 
before Becquerel made his great discovery. It 
was known, as I stated just now, that sulphide of 
calcium and similar substances become phospho- 
rescent when exposed to sunlight, and lose this 
phosphorescence after a few hours. Becquerel 
thought at first that perhaps the uranium acquired 
its power similarly by exposure to light; but very 
soon, by experimenting with uramium long kept 
in the dark, he found that the emission of pene- 
trating rays, giving photographic effects, was pro- 
duced spontaneously. The emission of trays by 
this particular fragment of uranium has shown 
no sign of diminution since this discovery. The 
emission of penetrating rays by uranium was soon 
found to be independent of its phosphorescence. 
The emission of these rays discovered by Becque- 
rel is a new property of matter. It is called 
‘radio- -activity,’ and the rays are called Becquerel 
rays.” 


From this discovery by Becquerel to the de- 
tection and separation of the new element radi- 
um is an easy step, but the lay mind has not 
appreciated the fact. The whole world has 
heard of the persistence and the success with 
which Pierre Curie and his wife examined the 
ore pitchblende. But it has not been realized 
that the labor here was subsidiary to the great 
discoveries that had gone before. The Curie 
researches filled in the details of an outline 
sketched for them in advance. Not that the 
work they did was of minor importance. It 
was a triumph of science. Yet the Curies did 
not discover the strangest of all the proceed- 
ings of radium, a proceeding not understood at 
all by the layman, for it has never been ex- 
plained for his especial benefit in a manner 























THE MOST PROMINENT ENGLISH SCIENTIST TO-DAY 


Dr. E. Ray Lankester has just undertaken to correct what he considers a general misconception in the lay mind 
of the true significance of recent discoveries in the physical sciences. Radium, he assures us, is a mere incident in 
the long series of developments which have modified man’s ideas on the subject of matter, the elements, the solar 
system and the relation of atoms to corpuscles. 
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really authoritative. The discovery of the 
“strangest proceeding” of radium was wholly 
the discovery of the brilliant young scientist, 
Ernest Rutherford, Professor of Physics at 
McGill University, in Montreal. The name of 
Rutherford must, therefore, be always associa- 
ted with the most revolutionary theory of 
physics to which the future of radium research 
may lead: 


“Radium (he discovered) is continually giving 
off, apart from and in addition to the rectilinear 
darting rays of Becquerel—an ‘emanation’—a gas- 
eous ‘emanation.’ This ‘emanation’ is radio-active 
—that is, gives off Becquerel rays—and deposits 
‘something’ upon bodies brought near the radium, 
so that they become radio-active and remain so 
for a time after the radium is itself removed. 
This emanation is always being formed by a 
radium salt and may be most easily collected by 
dissolving the salt in water, when it comes away 
with a rush, as a gas. Sixty milligrams of bro- 
mide of radium yielded to Ramsay and Soddy 
.124 (or about one-eighth) of a cubic millimeter 
of this gaseous emanation. What is it? It can- 
not be destroyed or altered by heat or by chemi- 
cal agents; it is a heavy gas, having a molecular 
density of 100, and it can be condensed to a liquid 
by exposing it to the great cold of liquid air. It 
gives a peculiar spectrum of its own, and is prob- 
ably a hitherto unknown inert gas—a new ele- 
ment similar to argon. But this by no means 
completes its history, even so far as experiments 
have as yet gone. The radium emanation decays, 
changes its character altogether, and loses half 
its radio-activity every four days. Precisely at 
the same rate as it decays the specimen of radium 
salt from which it was removed forms a new 
quantity of emanation, having just the amount of 
radio-activity which has been lost by the old 
emanation. All is not known about the decay of 
the emanation, but one thing is absolutely certain, 
having first been discovered by Ramsay and 
Soddy and subsequently confirmed by independ- 
ent experiment by Madame Curie. It is this: 
After being kept three or four days the emana- 
tion becomes, in part at least, converted into 
helium—the light gas (second only in the list 
of elements to hydrogen), the gas found twenty- 
five years ago by Lockyer in the sun, and since 
obtained in some quantities from rare radio- 
active minerals by Ramsay!” 


The proof of the formation of helium from 
the radium emanation is obtained by the helio- 
scope, and its evidence, says Dr. Lankester, 
notwithstanding the skeptics, is “beyond as- 
sail!” Here, then, he insists, is the partial de- 
cay of one element, radium, through an inter- 
mediate stage into another. “It must be obvi- 
ous from the foregoing that radium is very 
slowly, but none the less surely, destroying it- 
self.” There is a definite loss of particles 
which, in course of time, must lead to the de- 
struction of the radium: 


“It would seem that the large new credit on 
the bank of time given to biologists in conse- 
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quence of its discovery has a definite, if remote 
limit. With the quantities of radium at presen 
available for experiment, the amount of loss 0! 
particles is so small, and the rate so slow, that 
it cannot be weighed by the most delicate balance 
Nevertheless it has been calculated that radiun 
will transform half of itself in about fifteen hun- 
dred years, and unless it were being produced 
in some way all of the radium now in existenc« 
would disappear much too soon to make it an im 
portant geological factor in the maintenance oi! 
the earth’s temperature. As a reply to this de 
preciatory statement we have the discovery by 
Rutherford and others that radium is continually 
being formed afresh, and from that’ particular 
element in connection with which it was discov- 
ered—namely, uranium. Becquerel showed early 
in his study of the rays emitted by radium that 
some of them could be bent out of their straight 
path by making them pass between the poles of 
a powerful electro-magnet. In this way have 
finally been distinguished three classes of rays 
given off by radium: the alpha rays, which 
are only slightly bent, and have little penetrative 
power; (2) the beta rays, easily bent in a di- 
rection opposite to that in which the alpha rays 
bend, and of considerable penetrative power; 
(3) the gamma rays, which are absolutely unbend- 
able by the strongest magnetic force, and have 
an extraordinary penetrative power, producing a 
photographic effect through a foot thickness of 
solid iron.” 


This, to go back to what was said in the be- 
ginning, is the feature of the radium discov- 
eries which makes them so astounding. And 
in spite of all the objections of skeptics, Dr. 
Lankester says that the proof they afford of 
the transmutation of elements is, thanks to the 
helioscope, overwhelming. Such, then, is the 
change in the aspect of the physical sciences 
since, in the early years of the last century, 
Dalton revived a theory, originally due to 
Democritus, that matter was not infinitely di- 
visible. Dalton held that it consisted of an 
aggregate of atoms which were iritapable of 
being broken up or subdivided by any chemical 
method. The first indication of the existence 
of particles smaller than ordinary atoms was 
obtained by Sir William Crookes, who was led 
to believe that in vacuum tubes the discharge 
was carried by something much less gross than 
all the atoms, and this he called radiant matter. 
His views, however, met with little acceptance ; 
but a few years ago Pro. J. J. Thomson, by an 
extraordinarily ingenious .series of experi- 
ments, succeeded in actually weighing the par- 
ticles carrying the discharge, and found them 
to have a mass of about one one-thousandth 
that of hydrogen. The layman may not under- 
stand the processes by which the results are 
reached, but the results themselves are con- 
clusive and the evidence in support of them 
is overwhelming. 
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ANATOMICAL CONTRAST BETWEEN THE NEGRO BRAIN 
BRAIN 


AND THE CAUCASIAN 


Caucasian brain. 


or nerve fibers. 


race be crossed with others. 
sions does Dr. Robert Bennett 
Bean come in a recent Century 
article. Dr. Bean’s observa- 
tions on thousands of negroes 
throughout the Middle Atlantic 
and Middle Western States ex- 
tend through many years. He 
has critically examined more 
than one hundred brains from 
a representative element of the 
negro population. Brain cells, 
explains the doctor, are the basis 
of brain power or intellectual 
capacity. The number of the 
brain cells remains constant 
throughout life. Hence, there 
seems never to be possible a 
level of intellectual development 
higher than that of the multi- 
plied potentiality of all the brain 
cells. ‘Development of mental 
activity by experience, educa- 
tion, etc., is considered to be 
correlated with the development 
of sheaths. around the nerve 
fibers as they become active in 
the transmission of impulses.” 
The efficiency of a_ telephone 
system is not more dependent 
upon the number of its connec- 
tions than depends the efficiency 
of the brain upon the number 
and the position of these nerve 
fibers. Hence the tremendous 
significance of the fewer nerve 
cells and nerve fibers in the ne- 
gro brain. 

Altho the brain of the negro 
male is demonstrably smaller 
than the brain of the Caucasian 
male—the brains of the females 
of both races being virtually 
alike in size—it is established 
that the American negro’s brain 
weighs more than the brain of 
the African negro. 


HE negro brain is smaller than the 
Ox The difference 
wx-41 in size relates to the gray matter 

W244 or nerve cells and the white matter 
Hence the possibility of up- 
lifting the negro is limited unless the whole 
To such conclu- 


angular. 

















This is due 


VERTICAL CROSS - SEC- 
TION THROUGH THE 
BRAIN. OF A NEGRO (BE- 
LOW), AND A CAUCASIAN 
(ABOVE), IN THE REGION 
OF THE ANTERIOR ASSO- 
CIATION AREA. R—RIGHT 
SIDE. L—LOWER SURFACE 


“The anterior association area 
in the front end of the brain 
represents the ‘ego,’ the sub- 
jective self, the personality, ori- 
entation,” writes Dr. Robert Ben- 
nett Bean in The Century Mag- 
azine, from which the illustra- 
tion is copied. “Here probably 
reside the highest developed fac- 
ulties of man, the motor speech- 
center for the command of 
language; will power, the power 
of self-control, the power of in- 
hibition and perseverance; the 
ethical and esthetic faculties; 
and the power of thought in 
the abstract. The posterior as- 
sociation area in the hind part 
of the brain, on the other hand, 
represents the special senses— 
the appetites of man, sensuality, 
the passions. Here probably re- 
side the artistic sense, the mus- 
ical sense, the objective facul- 
ties, and the power of _percep- 
tion in the concrete. e an- 
terior association area probably 
controls or directs the powers of 
the posterior association area. 
In the Caucasian the anterior 
association area is larger and 
better developed than in the 
negro. The posterior associa- 
tion area is about the same size 
in the two races.” 
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to the white blood in the veins of our own 
negroes. The size and weight of the brain are 
not the only differences to be found, however. 
The brains of the two races differ in shape. 
The brain of the negro is by contrast the more 
Finally, the front end of the brain 
and the front end of the corpus callosum—the 


great band of fibers connecting 
the two hemispheres of the brain 
and associating the functions of 
the two sides of the brain—are 
larger in the Caucasian than in 
the negro. 

In interpreting the signifi- 
cance of these circumstances, 
Dr. Bean uses the words “sub- 
jective” and “objective.” “Sub- 
jective” he uses in the sense of 
rational, related to judgment 
and reason or the abstract qual- 
ities. By “objective” he means 
perception or the processes of 
reflex phenomena, or of associa- 
tion, meaning perception in the 
concrete. He writes: 


“The Caucasian has the subjec- 
tive faculties well developed; the 
negro, the objective. The Cauca- 
sian, and more particularly the 
Anglo-Saxon, is dominant and 
domineering, and possessed pri- 
marily with determination, will 
power, self-control, self-govern- 
ment, and all the attributes of the 
subjective self, with a high 
development of the ethical and 
esthetic faculties and great rea- 
soning powers. The negro is 
in direct contrast by reason 
of certain lack of these pow- 
ers, and a great development of 
the objective qualities. The negro 
is primarily - affectionate, im- 
mensely emotional, then sensual, 
and, under provocation, passion- 
ate. There is love of outward 
show, of ostentation, of approba- 
tion. He loves melody and a 
rude kind of poetry and sonorous 
language. There is undeveloped 
artistic power and taste—negroes 
make good artizans and _ handi- 
craftsmen. They are deficient in 
judgment, in the formation of 
new ideas from existing facts, in 
devising hypotheses, and in mak- 
ing deductions in general. They 
are imitative rather than original, 
inventive, or constructive. There 
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is instability of character incident to lack of -self- 
control, especially in connection with the sexual re- 
lation, and there is a lack of orientation, or recog- 
nition of position and condition of self and envi- 
ronment, evidence in various ways, but by a pecul- 
iar ‘bumptiousness,’ so called by Professor Black- 
shear, of Texas, this is particularly noticeable. 

3 The white and the black races are antipodal, 
then, in cardinal points. The one has a large 
frontal region of the brain, the other a larger 
region behind; the one is subjective, the other 
objective; the one a great reasoner, the other 
pre-eminently emtional; the one domineering, 
but having great self-control, the other meek 
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and submissive, but violent and lacking seif- 
control when the passions are aroused; the one a 
very advanced race, the other a very backward 
one. The Caucasian and the negro are funda- 
mentally opposite extremes in evolution. 

“Having demonstrated that the negro and the 
Caucasian are widely different in characteristics, 
due to a deficiency of gray matter and connect- 
ing fibers in the negro brain, especially in the 
frontal lobes, a deficiency that is hereditary and 
can be altered only by intermarriage, we are 
forced to conclude that it is useless to try to ele- 
vate the negro by education or otherwise, except 
in the direction of his natural endowments.” 





DEADLINESS OF AUTOMOBILE EMANATIONS 


pis. Mm 21 the only inconvenience occasioned 
cD by the presence of automobiles and 
motor vehicles in the streets of cities 
were the prospect of losing life and 
limb, the consequences would not, declares Sir 
James Dewar, the famous Professor of Chem- 
istry, be of more interest to the scientist than 
to the remainder of the population. Unfortu- 
nately, contends this authority, the tendency of 
the automobile, the motor truck and vehicles 
of the kind is to transform all thorofares into 
mediums of circulation for the most noxious 
exhalations. The ensuing tendency is to sub- 
ject the pedestrian to deterioration of the red 
coloring matter of the blood, to lesions of the 
bronchioles and to a whole series of predis- 
positions to organic disease. 

Sir James, in a paper to which The British 
Medical Journal draws attention, lays empha- 
sis on that product of motor combustion known 
popularly as carbonic oxide, although he him- 
self calls it carbonic monoxide. This is a dead- 
ly gas. In comparison with it the dioxide, or 
carbonic acid, is comparatively harmless. The 
monoxide is given off by burning charcoal, and 
a small amount of it produces insensibility. In 
France this form of combustion often results 
in fatal accidents, and is frequently employed 
in cases of suicide. Unlike carbonic acid, it is 
not a regular constituent of the atmosphere. 
In normal air there should be none of it pres- 
ent. Air containing something less than one 
part in a hundred of carbonic oxide would be 
fatal if breathed for many minutes. The rea- 
son of this poisonous tendency of carbonic 
oxide is that the gas, when inhaled, forms a 
stable compound with hemoglobin, the red col- 
oring matter of the blood, and this cannot be 
displaced by atmospheric oxygen. Professor 
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Dewar does not commit himself to any esti- 
mate of the amount given off by many of the 
huger automobile constructions and motor 
omnibuses, but it is unquestionable, he says, 
that with every cough of many of these great 
machines some quota of this deadly gas is 
poured into the atmosphere, to be inhaled by 
those who pass in the street. If the so-called 
petrol gases were thoroly burned in this pro- 
cess, and if they gave off only carbonic acid, 
matters would be bad enough; but the gases 
are imperfectly burned. 

Products of imperfect combustion may be 
imperceptible to the senses and yet highly in 
jurious and debilitating. Gases that exist in 
millionths only—in one atmosphere as com- 
pared with another—produce marked effects 
when breathed thousands of times a day. Nor 
must we make light of the insidious nervous 
effects of atmospheres regularly charged in 
this chemical laboratory fashion. It passes the 
wit of automobilists, Professor Dewar says, to 
effect anything like adequate combustion of 
chemicals in their motors. This is especially 
true of the larger trucks and touring cars. The 
machinery is empyreumatic. It exhales the 
odors of organic substances imperfectly burned 
in close vessels. At present, because of the 
ubiquity of the motor, we do not know how 
many noxious gases and chemicals are ejected 
into the atmosphere of streets. The serious 
chemical fact is that some of these vapors are 
heavier than the air. Their consequent tend- 
ency is to accumulate in layers along the thor- 
ofares. The case is bad enough with per- 
sons over five feet tall, but the effect upon a 
little child, who perambulates into one of these 
deleterious atmospheres, may baffle the skill of 
the best physician. 
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A BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
WOMAN'S “ADVENTITIOUS CHARACTER” 


ORE than one bit of evidence may be 
adduced for the belief that Nature 
changed her plan with reference to 
some organisms at the very last 

moment, introducing a feature she never con- 
templated at the »utset. Thus contends a wri- 
ter in The Am»rican Journal of Sociology, 
Prof. W. I. Tho: ias, of the University of Chi- 
cago, at the very beginning of what we are to 
regard, as a stuy of “the adventitious char- 
acter of woman” from the standpoint of biol- 
ogy and sociology. The change of plan on Na- 
ture’s part is carried out through the special- 
ization of some organ, sense or habit, to 
such a degree as to make practically a new 
type of the organism. In the human species, 
for example, the atrophied organs distributed 
through the body are evidence that the physi- 
cal make-up of the species was well-nigh defi- 
nitely fixed before the advantage of free hands 
led to an erect posture. Certain sets of mus- 
cles were in consequence thrown out of use. 
The specialization of the voice as a means of 
thought was, similarly, a device for .relieving 
the hands of the burden of communication. It 
was not introduced systematically until a ges- 
ture language had been so well established that 
even now we fall back into it unconsciously, 
especially in motnents of excitement, and at- 
tempt to talk with our hands and bodies. 

Perhaps the most interesting modification or 
reversal of plan to be noted in mankind, pro- 
ceeds the writer we are quoting, is connected 
with the relation subsisting between the male 
portion of humanity on the one hand and the 
female portion of our race on the other. For 
its fuller comprehension we must, however, 
charge our minds with certain important 
points. Says Professor Thomas: 


“As will presently be indicated, life itself was 
in the beginning female, so far as sex could be 
postulated of it at all, and the life-process was 
primarily a female process, assisted by the male. 
In humankind as well, nature obviously started 
out on the plan of having woman the dominant 
force, with man as an aid; but after a certain 
time there was a reversal of plan, and man be- 
came dominant, and woman dropped back into 
a somewhat unstable and adventitious relation 
to the social process. Up to a certain point, in 
fact, in his physical and social evolution man 
shows an interesting structural and mental adap- 
tation to woman, or to the reproductive process 
which she represents; while the later stages of 
history show, on the other hand, that the mental 
attitude of woman, and consequently her forms 


of behavior, have been profoundly modified, and 
even her physical life deeply affected by her ef- 
fort to adjust to man. 

“The only attitude which nature can be said 
to show toward life is the design that the individ- 
ual shall sustain its own life and at death leave 
others of its kind—that it shall get food, ayoid 
destruction and reproduce. In pursuance of this 
policy it naturally turns out that those types 
showing greater morphological and functional 
complexity, along with freer movement and more 
mental ingenuity, come into the more perfect 
control and use of their environment and con- 
sequently have greater likelihood of survival. 
Failing of this greater complexity, their chance 
of life lies in occupying so obscure a position, so 
to speak, that they do not come into collision 
with more dominant forms, or in reproducing at 
such a rate as to survive in spite of this. The 
number of devices in the way of modification of 
form and habit to secure advantage is practically 
infinite, but all progressive species have utilized 
the principle of sex as an accessory of success. 
By this principle greater variability is secured, 
and among the larger number of variations there 
is always the chance of the appearance of one 
of superior fitness. The male in many of the - 
lower forms is very insignificant in size, econom- 
ically useless (as among the bees), often a par- 
asite on the female, and, as many biologists hold, 
merely a secondary device or afterthought of 
nature designed to secure greater variation than 
can be had by the asexual mode of reproduction. 
In other words, he is of use to the species by as- 
sisting the female to reproduce progressively 
fitter forms.” 


In course of time, we read next, there even- 
tuated the mammalian type. There was greater 
intimacy between mother and offspring. There 
was a greater period of dependence of off- 
spring on the mother. The function of the 
male in assisting the female became social as 
well as biological. This was pre-eminently so 
in the case of man, because of the pre-emi- 
nent helplessness of the human child. The 
characteristic helplessness of the human child, 
which at first thought appears to be a disad- 
vantage, is, in fact, the source of human su- 
periority. The design of nature in providing 
this condition of helplessness is to afford a 
lapse of time sufficient for the growth of the 
very complex mechanism known as the human 
brain. The brain, along with free hands, is 
the medium through which man begins that 
reaction on his environment—inventing, ex- 
terminating, cultivating, domesticating, organ- 
izing—which ends in his supremacy: 


“Tt is plain, 


: therefore, that species in which 
growth is slow are at an advantage, if to the care 
and nourishment of the female are added the 
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providence and protection of the male; and this 
is especially true in mankind, where growth is 
not completed for a long period of years. In this 
connection we have an explanation of the alleged 
greater variability of the male. Instead of an in- 
significant addendum to the reproductive process, 
he becomes larger than the female, masterful, 
jealous, a fighting specialization—still an attaché 
of the female, but now a defender and provider. 
This is the general condition among mammals; 
and among mankind the longer dependence of 
children results in a correspondingly lengthened 
and, intimate association of the parents, which 
we denominate marriage. For Westermarck is 
quite right in his view that children are not the 
result of marriage, but marriage is the result 
of children. From this point of view marriage is 
a union favored by the scheme of nature because 
it is favorable to the rearing and training of chil- 
dren, and the groups practising marriage, or its 
animal analog, have the best chance of sur- 
vival. 

“But the evolution of a courageous and offen- 
sive disposition had naturally not resulted in an 
eminently domestic disposition. Man did the 
hunting and fighting. He was attached to the 
woman, but he was not steady. He did not stay 
at home. The woman and the child were the 
core of society, the fixed point, the point to 
which man came back. There consequently grew 
up a sort of dual society and dual activity. Man 
represented the more violent and spasmodic ac- 
tivities, involving motion and skilful co-ordina- 
tions, as well as organization for hunting and 
fighting ; while woman carried on the steady, set- 
tled life. She was not able to wander readily 
from a fixed point, on account of her children; 
and, indeed, her physical organization fitted her 
for endurance rather than movement.” 


Woman’s attention, as a result, was turned 
to industries, since these were compatible with 
settled and stationary habits. Agriculture, 
pottery, weaving, tanning and all the indus- 
trial processes involved in working up the by- 
products of the chase, were developed by 
woman. She seems to have been the first to 
domesticate animals—beginning, perhaps, with 
man. She built her house and it was hers. 
She did not go to her husband’s group after 
marriage. The child was hers and it remained 
a member of her group. The germ of social 
organization was, indeed, the woman and her 
children and her children’s children. The old 
women were the heads of civil society, tho 
the men had developed a fighting organization 
and technique which eventually swallowed 
them up. From the standpoint of physical 
force, man was the master and was often bru- 
tal enough. 

Woman, however, led an independent life, 
to some extent. She was, if not economically 
independent, at least economically creative, and 
she enjoyed the great advantage of being less 
definitely interested in man than he was in her. 
For while woman is more deeply involved phys- 


iologically in the reproductive life than man. 
she is apparently less involved from the stand- 
point of immediate stimulus or her interest is 
less acute in consciousness. The excess activ- 
ity which characterizes man in his relation to 
the general environment holds also for his at- 
titude toward woman. Not only does the male, 
among the higher animals and among man, do 
the wooing, but he has developed all the acces- 
sories for attracting attention—in the animals, 
plumage, color, voice and graceful and surpriz- 
ing forms of motion; and in man, ornament 
and courageous action. For primitive man, 
like the male animal, was distinguished by 
ornament. To quote further: 


“Up to this time the relation of man to woman 
was the natural development of a relation cal- 
culated to secure the best results for the species. 
His predacious disposition had been, in part at 
least, developed in the services of woman and 
her child, and he was emotionally dependent on 
her to such a degree that he used all the arts 
of attraction at his command to secure a re- 
lation with her. In the course of time, however, 
an important change took place in environment 
conditions. While woman had been doing the 
general work and had developed the beginnings 
of many industries, man had become a specialist 
along another line. His occupation had been al- 
most exclusively the pursuit of animals or con- 
flict with his neighbors, and in this connection 
he had become an inventor of weapons and traps, 
and in addition had learned the value of acting 
in concert with his companions. But a hunting 
life cannot last forever; and when large game 
began to be exhausted, man found himself forced 
to abandon his destructive and predacious activ- 
ities, and adopt the settled occupations of woman. 
To these he brought all the inventive technique 
and capacity for organized action which he had 
developed in his hunting and fighting life, with 
the result that he became the master of woman in 
a new sense. Not suddenly, but in the course of 
time, he usurped her primacy in the industrial 
pursuits, and through his organization of indus- 
try and the application of invention to the in- 
dustrial processes became a creator of wealth on 
a scale before unknown. Gradually also he be- 
gan to rely not altogether on ornament, exploits, 
and trophies to get the attention and favor of 
woman. When she was reduced to a condition 
of dependency on his activity, wooing became a 
less formidable matter, and he even began to ne- 
gotiate for her and purchase her from her male 
kindred. In unadvanced stages of society, where 
machinery and the division of labor and a high 
degree of organization in industry have not been 
introduced, and even among our own lower 
classes, woman still retains a relation to indus- 
trial activities and has a relatively independent 
status. Among the Indians of this country it 
was recognized that a man could not become 
wealthy except through the possession of a suf- 
ficient number of wives to work up for trade the 
products of the chase; and to-day the West 
African youth does not seek a young woman in 
marriage but an old one, preferably a widow, 
who knows all about the arts of preparing and 
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adulterating rubber. Among peasants, also, and 
plain people, the proverb recognizes that the 
gray mare is the better horse.’ The heavy, 
strong, enduring, patient, often dominant type 
frequently seen among the lower classes, where 
alone woman is still economically functional, is 
probably a good representative of what the 
women of our race were before they were re- 
duced by man to a condition of parasitism which 
in our middle and so-called higher classes, has 
profoundly affected their physical, mental and 
moral life.” 

It is more especially on the moral side that 
man’s disposition to bend the situation to his 
pleasure placed woman in a hard position and 
resulted in the distortion of her nature, or 
rather in bringing to the front elemental traits 
which under our moral code are not reckoned 
the best. In the animal world the female is 
noted for her indirection. On account of the 
necessity of protecting her young she is cau- 
tious and cunning, and in contrast with the 
open and pugnacious methods of the more un- 
trammeled male, she relies on sober colors, con- 
cealment, evasion and deception of the senses. 
This quality of cunning is, of course, not. im- 
moral in its origin, being merely a protective 
instinct developed along with the maternal feel- 
ing. In woman, also, this tendency to prevail 
by passive means rather than by assault is nat- 
ural; and especially under a system of male 
control, where self-realization is secured either 
through the manipulation of man or not at 
all, a resort to trickery, indirection and hypoc- 
risy is not to be wondered at. 

Man has, however, always insisted that 
woman shall be better than himself, and her im- 
moralities are in general such as man never 
greatly disapproves of. There has, in fact, 
been developed a peculiar code of morals to 
cover the peculiar case of woman. This may 
be called a morality of the person and of the 
bodily habits, as contrasted with the commer- 
cial and public morality of man. Purity, con- 
stancy and reserve, with devotion superadded, 
are the qualities in woman which please and 
flatter the jealous male. Woman has responded 
to these demands both really and seemingly. 
Without any consciousness of what she was 
doing—for all moral traditions fall in the gen- 
eral psychological region of habit—she acts 
in the manner which makes her most pleasing 
to men. And—always with the rather definite 
realization before her of what a dreadful thing 
it is to be an old maid—she has naively insisted 
that her sisters shall play well within the game 
and she has become herself the most strict 
censor of that morality which has become tra- 
ditionally associated with woman. Fearing 
the obloquy which the world attaches to a bad 


. ship than man. 
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woman, she throws the first stone at any 
woman who bids for the favor of men by over- 
stepping the modesty of nature: 


“Morality, in the most general sense, repre- 
sents the code under which activities are best 
carried on, and is worked out in the schoo! of 
experience. It is pre-eminently an adult and a 
male system, and men are intelligent enough to 
recognize that neither women nor children have 
passed through this school. It is on this account 
that, while man is merciless to woman from the 
standpoint of personal behavior, he exempts her 
from anything in the way of contractual morality, 
or views her defections in this regard with al- 
lowance and even with amusement. 

“In the absence of any participation in com- 
mercial activity, and with no capital but her 
personal charms and her wits, and with the pos- 
sibility of realizing on these only through a suc- 
cessful appeal to man, woman naturally puts her 
best foot first. It was, of course, always one of 
the functions of the female to charm the male; 
but so long as woman maintained her position 
of economic usefulness and her quasi-independ- 
ence she had no great problem, for there was 
never a chance in primitive society, any more 
than in animal society, that a woman would go 
unmated. But when through man’s economic 
and social organization, and the male initiative, 
she became dependent, and when in consequence 
he began to pick and choose with a degree of 
fastidiousness, and when the less charming 
women were not married—especially when invid- 
ious distinctions arose between the wed and un- 
wed, and the desirably wed and the undesirably 
wed, woman had to charm for her life; and she 
not only employed the passive arts innate with 
her sex, but flashed forth in all the glitter which 
had been one of man’s accessories in courtship, 
but which he had dispensed with when the su- 
periority acquired through occupational pursuits 
enabled him to do so. Under a new stimulation 
to be attractive, and with the addition of orna- 
ment to the repertory of her charms, woman has 
assumed an almost aggressive attitude toward 
courtship. The means of attraction she employs 
are so highly elaborated, and her technique is so 
finished, that ske is really more active in court- 
We speak of man as the wooer, 
but falling in love is really mediated by the 
woman. By dress, behavior, coquetry, modesty, 
reserve and occasional boldness she gains the 
attention of man and infatuates him. He does 
the courting but she controls the process.” 


The condition of limited stimulation, also, 
in which woman finds herself as a result of the 
control by man of wealth, of affairs, of the 
substantial interests of society and even of her 
own personality, leads woman to devote her- 
self to display as an interest in itself, regard- 
less of its effect on man. In doing this she is 
really falling back on an instinct. One of the 
most powerful stimulations to either sex is 
glitter, in the most general sense, and the in- 
terest in showing off begins in the coloration 
and plumage of animals and continues as orna- 
ment in the human species. It is true that 
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the wooing ideas associated with ornament 
were originally the most important ideas asso- 
ciated with it and that ornament was character- 
istic of man in particular. But woman has 
generalized ornament as an interest and as a 
means of self-realization. She seeks it as a 
means of charming men, of outdoing other 
women and as an artistic interest; and her at- 
tention often takes that direction to such a de- 
gree that its acquisition means satisfaction and 
its lack discontent. Sometimes, indeed, when 
a woman is married and knows that she is 
“sped,” she drops the display pose altogether, 
tends to lose herself in household interests and 
to become a slattern. On the other hand, she 
often makes marriage the occasion of display 
on a more elaborate scale, and is pitiless in her 
demands for the means of doing this. A glance 
at the windows of our great shops shows that 
men have organized their business in full ap- 
preciation of these facts. Dressing, indeed, 
becomes a competitive game with women, and 
since their opponents and severest critics are 
women, it turns out curiously enough that they 
dress even more with reference to the opinion 
of women than of men. Moreover: 


“Tt would be absurd to censure woman too 
greatly for these frailties and it would be very 
unjust to imply that all women share them. Some 
women, in adapting themselves to the situation, 
follow, apparently, a bent acquired in connection 
with the maternal instinct, and become true and 
devoted and grand to a degree hardly known by 
man. Others, following a bent gotten along with 
coquetry in connection with the wooing instinct, 
and having no activity through which their be- 
havior is standardized, become difficile, unrea), 
inefficient, exacting, unsatisfied, absurd. And we 
have also the paradox that the same woman can 
be the two things at different times. There is 
therefore a basis of truth in Pope’s hard saying 
that ‘Women have no characters at all.’ Because 
their problem is not to accommodate to the solid 
realities of the world of experience and sense, 
but to adjust themselves to the personality of 
man, it is not surprising that they should assume 
protean shapes. 

“Moreover, man is so affected by the charms of 
woman, and offers so easy a mark for her mach- 
inations, as to invite exploitation. Having 
been evolved largely through the stimulus of the 
female presence, he continues to be more pro- 
foundly affected by her presence and behavior 
than by any other stimulus whatever, unless it 
be the various forms of combat. From Samson 
and Odysseus down, history and story recognizes 
the ease and frequency with which a woman 
makes a fool of a man. The male protective and 
sentimental attitude is indeed incompatible with 
resistance. To charm, pursue, court and possess 
the female involve a train of memories which 
color all after-relations with the whole sex. In 
both animals and men there is an instinctive dis- 
position to endure a great deal from the female. 
The male animal takes the assaults of the fe- 


male complacently and shamefacedly, ‘just like 
folks.’ Peasants laugh at the hysterical out- 
breaks of their women, and the ‘bold bad man’ is 
as likely to be henpecked as any other. Woman 
is a disturbing element in business and in school 
to a degree not usually apprehended. In her 
presence a man instinctively assumes a different 
attitude. He is, in fact, so susceptible as seem- 
ingly, almost, to want to be victimized, and, as 
Locke expressed the matter, ‘It is in vain to find 
fault with those arts of deceiving wherein men 
find pleasure to be deceived.’” 


This disposition of men and the detached 
condition of woman have much to do with the 
emergence of the adventuress and the sport- 
ing woman. Human nature was made for ac- 
tion, and perhaps the most distressing and dis- 
concerting situation which confronts it is to be 
played on by stimulations without the ability 
to function. The mere superinducing of passiv- 
ity, as in the extreme case of solitary confine- 
ment, is sufficient to produce insanity; and the 
emotion of dread or passive fear is said to be 
the most painful of emotions because there is 
no possibility of relief by action. Modern 
woman is in a similar condition of restraint 
and unrest, which produces organic ravages for 
which no luxury can compensate. The gen- 
eral ill-health of girls of the better classes, and 
the equally general post-matrimonial break- 
down, are probably due largely to the fact that 
the nervous organization demands more nor- 
mal stimulations and reactions than are sup- 
plied. The American woman of the better 
classes has superior rights and no duties and 
yet she is worrying herself to death—not over 
specific troubles, but because she has lost her 
connection with reality. Many women, more 
intelligent and energetic than their husbands, 
have no more serious occupations than to play 
the house cat, with or without ornament. It 
is a wonder that more of them do not lose their 
minds; and that more of them do not break 
down entirely is due solely to the inhibitive ef- 
fects of early habit and suggestion. But now 
we come to a vitally important conclusion: 


“As long as woman is comfortably cared for 
by the men of her group or by marriage, she is 
not likely to do anything rash, especially if the 
moral standards in her family and community 


are severe. But an unattached woman has a 
tendency to become an adventuress—not so much 
on economic as on psychological grounds. Life 
is rarely so hard that a young woman cannot 
earn her bread; but she cannot always live and 
have the stimulations she craves. As long, how- 
ever, as she remains with her people and is 
known to the whole community, she realizes 
that any infraction of the habits of the group, 
any immodesty or immorality, will ruin her 
standing and her chances of marriage and bring 
her into shame and confusion. onsequently, 
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good behavior is a protective measure—instinc- 
tive, of course; for it is not true that the ordi- 
nary girl has imagination enough to think out a 
general attitude toward life other than that which 
is habitual in her group. But when she becomes 
detached from home and group, and is removed 
not only from surveillance, but from the ordinary 
stimulation and interest afforded by social life 
and acquaintanceship, her inhibitions are likely 
to be relaxed. The girl coming alone from the 
country to the city affords one of the clearest 
cases of detachment. Assuming that she comes 
to the city to earn her living, she is not .only 
handicapped on the economic side to a degree 
which makes it impossible to obtain those ac- 
cessories to her personality in the way of finery 
which would be sufficient to satisfy her and hold 
her attention if they were to be had in plenty, 
but she is lost from the sight of everyone whose 
opinion has any meaning to her, while the sep- 
aration from her home community renders her 
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condition peculiarly flat and lonely, and prepares 
her to accept any opportunity for stimulation. 
To be completely lost sight of by all who have 
previously known her may, under these cir- 
cumstances, become an object—the only means 
by which she can without confusion accept more 
intense stimulations than are legitimate in the 
humdrum life of a poor home. And to pass from 
a regular to an irregular life for a season and 
back again, before the fact has been noted, is a 
course much more usual than is ordinarily sus- 
pected. The theory which accounts for the short 
career of the fast woman on the score of an 
early death is well-nigh groundless. Society 
simply cannot keep track of these women; and 
the world is so large that they reappear in the 
ordinary walks of life, marry and are given in 
marriage—and the world is no wiser. There are 
thousands of girls leading irregular lives in our 
large cities whose parents think they are in 
factories, stores, and business positions.” 





HOW A MUSHROOM BROKE THROUGH ASPHALT 


ine) is an established fact that a mush- 
bet 


PefAcs| room can make its way through 
ap Sy a layer of asphalt, for the phenom- 
poe enon has been studied and the re- 
sistance thus overcome has been calculated in 
mathematical terms. This resistance is great 
enough, apparently, to crush the mushroom 
completely. How, then, is it possible for the 
fungus to overcome it? 

The, explanation, according to the Physikal- 
ische Zeitschrift, may probably be found in the 
conditions which make it possible for a trivial 
quantity of energy to determine the course of 
a mighty mountain glacier. The thickest mass 
of ice will yield to a force operating continu- 
ally, if gently, and in time the hugest glacier 
is observed to follow the direction of a very 
slight pressure. It goes as water goes, only 
very much slower. The principle seemingly 
at work in the case of the glacier and the 
mushroom may be understood by a simple ex- 
periment with a cork, a glass vessel and some 
lumps of beeswax. 

Place a common wine 


‘be visible at the bottom of the glass. 


have changed their contours and are in a state 
of more or less cohesion. The height of the 


mass in the glass is lowered. This process con- 
tinues—a movement analogous to that observ- 


able in the case of the glacier—and after some 
time (this experiment requires a little patience) 
the lumps of wax are welded together, and the 


*space beneath the cork at the bottom of the 


glass is now taken up by the wax. The sur- 
face of the wax at the top of the glass presents 
a horizontal surface. 

The glass and contents are once more laid 
aside for an interval. In due time it will be 
noted that the cork has disappeared from 
sight. In its place the cobbler’s wax will alone 
But in 
another due period of time the rim of the 
cork will emerge at the surface and only a 
little more time will be required for the cork 
to be floating on the top of the wax. The dif- 
ference between the weight of the cork and the 
weight of the amount of wax it displaced suf- 
ficed to bring about this surprizing result. The 

force exerted was of the 





or beer cork inside an 


fr slightest, but it sufficed. 





ordinary glass which is 
empty. Take some lumps 
of cobbler’s wax, each 
the size of a walnut or 
thereabouts, and drop 
them in the glass on top 











In the case of the mush- 
room the pressure was 
exerted by the growth of 
the fungus. It was ex- 
tremely slight, but, as in 
the case of cork and bees- 














of the cork. In a few 
days it will be observed 
that the pieces of wax 


THE CORK AND THE COBBLER’S WAX 


An experiment illustratin 
room as a breaker o 


wax, it was persistent, 
and therefore it achieved 
the seemingly physical 


the power of the mush- 
asphalt. 
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impossibility of overcoming a weight that 
would seem literally to overwhelm it. But in 
experiments with cork, glass and cobbler’s 
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wax, the nicest patience is essential if a true 
demonstration of a little-known physical law 
is to be obtained in a convincing way. 





IS THE:THEORY OF THE EARTH’S COOLING AND CONTRACTION 
EXPLODED? 


— VERY educated person has _ been 
BAN vy) taught to believe that the earth is a 
NRG fiery mass surrounded by a crust. 
mind This crust, it is further assumed, 
was formed by the gradual cooling of our 
planet. The cooling process continues still and 
results in a contraction of the earth. In time, 
accordingly, our planet must become as cold, if 
not quite as small, as the moon now seems. 

All this, however, turns out to be a carica- 
ture of reality in the light of the views recently 
advanced in London Nature on the authority 
of those eminent scientists, Hon. R. J. Strutt, 
F.R.S., and Dr. W. J. Gregory, Professor of 
Geology at the University of Glasgow. Pro- 
fessor Strutt asserts that it is highly unscien- 
tific to regard the heat of the earth as merely 
a remnant of the heat generated by contrac- 
tion of a primeval nebula. This notion did 
appear until very lately to be the only possible 
one. It is open, however, to the objection that 
in such an event the time which could have 
elapsed since the earth was red hot became 
very short—much shorter, in fact, than the 
requirements of geology could easily admit. 
Some kind of basis of agreement between geol- 
ogy and physics must be reached on this sub- 
ject if two branches of science are not to seem 
at variance as to facts. 

About two years ago it was suggested in 
the Revue Scientifique (Paris) that there might 
be enough radium in the earth to account for 
the planet’s internal heat. Professor Strutt 
says, however, that he and his associates have 
recently examined a large number of rocks, 
both igneous and sedimentary, and have been 
led to the conclusion that there is very much 
more radium in all of them than would be 
needed to maintain the earth’s internal heat if 
the earth were constituted of rock throughout. 
From this Professor Strutt concludes that the 
interior of the earth does not contain radium. 
Its composition is probably quite different in 
all respects from that of the surface materials 
of the globe. His data for the quantity of ra- 
dium in rock point to a thickness of terrestrial 





crust of at least forty-five miles. Such a 
thickness of rocky crust would contain amply 
sufficient radium to maintain the earth’s effect- 
ive temperature. Calculation on these prem- 
ises, on the assumption that the capacity of 
rock to conduct heat was not much affected 
by changes of temperature, proved that the in- 
ternal temperature at the bottom of the terres- 
trial crust would be about 1,500 degrees centi- 
grade. 

The real question in dispute, however, ac- 
cording to Professor Gregory, is geological. 
The chemistry of radium emanations is inci- 
dental. As it presents itself to the geological 
mind, the problem is whether the high density 
of the earth’s interior is due to compression or 
to segregation. If the compression theory 
—the idea of contraction through cooling—be 
accepted, the interior of the earth necessarily 
consists of the same material as the surface. 
If the segregation theory—which may be rep- 
resented objectively by a huge cannoth-ball, 
coinciding with the earth’s interior, surround- 
ed by a lighter coating of matter—be adopted, 
it does not necessarily follow that the earth 
cools and contracts. The suggestion that the 
earth is contracting by cooling is often erro- 
neously attributed to geology. We derive it 
in reality from astronomy, and if the theory be 
exploded it is the outlook of the astronomers. 
As a geologist, Professor Gregory says he in- 
clines to abandon the belief that the earth is 
contracting by cooling. The general obser- 
vations on displacements of rocks do not favor 
the theory of a contracting earth. It is true 
that observation of some rock forms points to 
contraction, but it is not clear even then that 
such contraction is the result of cooling. So 
much has called for explanation in the light 
of discovery in recent years that, the cooling 
hypothesis has become inadequate. What hy- 
pothesis should take its place Professor Greg- 
ory would not venture to say, but it is at all 
events manifest to him that a fundamental 
proposition of the astronomers on the subject 
of the earth is now exploded. 
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HERE are several kinds of pathos as- 
sociated with the poem “The Rosary,” 
by Robert Cameron Rogers. The 
poem itself is superbly fine. There 

are but few in the English language, of equal 
length, that excel it. The music which Nevin 
has wedded to the words is in every way fitting, 
and the sad death of the composer has added a 
hallowing touch to the union. The name of the 
writer of the song is less well known than that 
of the composer and deserves to be better known 
than it is. A volume of his poems has just been 
published (“The Rosary,” John Lane), and 
while there is nothing else equal to the initial 
poem, there is much that indicates skill and 
poetic fervor. We reprint the well-known title 
poem. 





THE ROSARY 
By Ropert CAMERON ROGERS 


The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me; 
I count them over every one apart,— 
My rosary. 


Each hour a pearl, each pearl a prayer, 
To still a heart in absence wrung; 
I tell each bead unto the end, and there 
A cross is hung. 


Oh, memories that bless—and burn! 
Oh, barren gain—and bitter loss! 
I kiss each bead, and strive at last to learn 
To kiss the cross, 
Sweetheart, 
To kiss the cross. 


Anything else in Mr. Rogers’s book that strikes 
the same note would shine but feebly after read- 
ing the above. Here, however, is a poem that is 
entirely dissimilar in character, but which rather 


appeals to us: 


THE OLD BLACK FYCE 
By Ropert CAMERON ROGERS 
I 


His mother was a nameless tyke, 
His sire a mongrel, too— ~* 

Short pedigree on either side— 
And no one ever knew 


How he came by the deep-set eye, 
The trick of nose to ground, 
A fyce in shape, in color, 
In heart and scent a hound. 


Ten seasons he has followed 
Wherever’ antlers led, 


From Saranac to Little Moose, 
Each swamp, each streamlet’s bed; 


He knows the runways, one and all, 
He knows the slaty licks— 

No stag in all the woods can teach 
The old black fyce new tricks. 


II 


This morning let the young dogs quest, 
Bruce, Reveille and Turk, 

Three clean-run hounds of family, 
But puppies still,—at work. 


Away they bolt, as youngsters will, 
Wide range and noisy tongue; 

The black fyce does not tug his chain— 
He once himself was young! 


He knows that last week’s cover holds 
A clue that leads to naught; 

He knows a day-old deer-track means 
But scanty food for thought; 


He knows that puppies must be duped 
Before they learn to know. 

Ha! Bruce has picked a fresh trail up— 
Now let the black fyce go. 


III 


He shakes his rusty doublet, 
His old tail raps my knee, 
The chain from off his collar 

Clinks down, and he is free. 


Slowly he goes, old age and he 
Are coupled in the hunt, 

But slowpace, running straight, will show 
The soonest at the front. 


Away they go—through sugar snow; 
Down slippery swales they yell, 
And urging on the flying buck 
The deep-mouthed echoes bell. 


Speed, White-tail! There is call for speed; 
Swim the cold pond-holes through: 

The old black fyce has found thy trail— 
And Death and Life run too! 


The vindication of Dreyfus has inspired a 
number of poets, but nothing finer has been writ- 
ten than Robert Underwood Johnson's lines in 
Harper’s Weekly. But we wish he had omitted 
the Envoi. It is a superfluous touch. It usually 
is superfluous in a serious poem. 


TO DREYFUS VINDICATED 
By Rosert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


Soldier of Justice,—fighting with her sword 
Since thine was broken! Who need now despair 
To lead a hope forlorn against the throng! 

For what did David dare 
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Before Goliath worthy this compare— 
Thou in the darkness fronting leaguéd wrong? 
What true and fainting cause shall not be heir 
Of all thy courage—more than miser’s hoard! 
In times remote, when some preposterous III 
Man has not yet imagined shall be King, 
While comfortable Freedom nods,— 
And Three shall meet to slay the usurping thing, 
Thy name recalled shall clinch their potent will, 
And as they cry, “He won—what greater odds!” 
They shall become as gods. 


Oh, what a star is one man’s stedfastness, 
To reckon from, to follow, and to bless! 
Thou that didst late belong 
To every land but France—the unribboned Knight 
To whom her honor and thine own were one: 
Now, on the morrow of thy faithful fight 
When once more shines the sun 
And all the weak are strong,— 
No less we call thee ours 
That thou art doubly hers, the while she showers 
On thine unhumbled head 
Her penitential laurels and her flowers, 
As might we on one risen from the dead :— 
France, generous at last, 
Impassioned nobly to retrieve her passion over- 
past. 


Ours, too, thy champions! Who shall dare to say 
The sordid time doth lack of chivalry, 
When men thus all renounce, all cast away, 
To walk with martyrs through a flaming sea! 
Picquart !—how jealously will Life patrol 
The paths of peril whither he is sent. 
Zola!—too early gone! 
Whose taking even Death might well repent, 
Tho ’twas to enrich that greater Pantheon 
Where dwell the spirits of the brave of soul. 
Yet doth thy triumph find its better part, 
Soldier of Mercy, in thine own great heart, 
That, in the vision of thy loneliest time, 
Learned, like the poet, “All revenge is crime.” 


But tho thine enemies may never feel 

The gyves that with injustice mangled thee, 

Pierced shall their souls be by a sharper steel— 

The blade of conscience—faultless weaponry! 
Tho, free from Law’s reprisal, 

They lie within no dank and sheathing cell 

Where horror doth approximate to hell ;— 

Tho they may never, near the brink of death, 

Accuse with proud, pure hands the God of Light ;— 
Yet is the day their night; 

Yet is the world their prison, and their breath 

But the slow poison of the world’s despisal, 

Leave them—so deaf to pity—unto Him 

Who taught thee pity in thine exile caged and dim. 


ENVOI 


Oh, tremble, all oppressors, where ye be— 
Throne, senate, mansion, mart, or factory; 

One against many, many against few; 

Ye poor, once crushed, that crush your own anew; 
Ye vulgar rich, new risen from the mud, 
Despoilers of the flower in the bud; 

For justice is the orbit of God’s day, 

And He hath promised that He will repay. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps—as Mrs. Ward still 
signs herself in her literary work—has made a 


deft and effective use of a well-known story about 
Florence Nightingale in the poem below, which 
we take from The Atlantic Monthly. 


HER SHADOW 
By EvizasetH Sruar PHELPs. 


Old is the body of the tale; but, told anew, 

Its fair elusive spirit floats from me to you; 

Sandaled with silence, moving swift as spirits do, 

And faint as that dead wind which woke, and 
slept, and blew 

Our lives together, but to lash them straight 
apart— 

My heart aware and torn, fron: very unconscious 
heart. 


CRIMEA 


Never a scarlet cross thet 

Protected the torment of men 
(Shattered and bleeding, and rent), 
Shots that had sped, and were spent, 
Mowed them to curse and to cry; 
Heaped them to writhe and to die. 
Sweetest of women was she, 

First of the mild ministiv 

Mercy of Heaven has sen 

Into the hospital tent. 

One, and a woman!—and when 

There they groaned—thousands of men! 
Hands that could, clutched at her dress. 
Lips that could, parted to bless. 

Dim eyes—all left that could stir— 
Worshiping, called after her. 


Gashed by the sight of that hell, 

As flesh by the shot and the shell, 
Spendthrift of mercy, she gave. 
Men in the grip of the grave 
Battled back death for a while, 

To carry away but her smile. 

He went through a motherly land 
Who passed with a hand in her hand. 
His face was the peacefulest there 
Who died in the arms of her prayer. 


But slaughtered and tortured they lie. 
By hundreds she passes them by,— 
Gentle, and simple, and rough. 

Of tenderness who has enough 

When life converges to death? 
Paling, and broken of breath, 

They whom she never might reach— 
Touch of her, sign of her, speech, 
Aught of her—what did they then— 
They, the denied of the men? 


Oh, dying lips have living power; 

And all the world had missed 

The echomg cry of that red hour :— 

“Upon our pillows then we kissed 
Her shadow as it fell. 

She passed us by, and so we kissed 
Her shadow where it fell.” 


Dearest and lost! Of every dream the eidolon; 

Of every memory sweetest that I think upon; 

Monarch uncrowned upon my soul’s high, vacant 
throne; 

Forever Queen of royal joys to me unknown! 

One ~ I clasped your shadow as it passed me 
y. ’ 
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And now, a warrior wounded and unhealed I lie; 
Upon the empty pillow of my life I press 
The shadow of a kiss. Trust in its sacredness. 


Last month we published in another depart- 
ment Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn’s eloquent plea for a 
more passionate poetry in America. In The Path- 
finder, a little magazinelet published by The 
University Press, of Sewanee, Tenn., we find 
a specimen of Mr. Lewisohn’s own poetry. 
We fail to find anything passionate in it, but it 
is winsome and melodious: 


IN SICILY 
By Lupwic LEwIsoHN 


Since those kind years it is not long, 
When, for a sweetly laughing day, 
I from all care could fly away 

Into a land of summer song; 

And lie on lawns more soft than sleep 
Beneath some green arbutus tree, 

Beside the azure midland deep, 

In Sicily, in Sicily! 


For there it was where woodlands list, 
The resonant woods and echo song, 
That I, the flowery meads along, 

With Amaryllis kept my tryst. 

I gave her dewy apples, gave 
Her dewier roses—oh, to be 

Forever by the midland wave, 

In Sicily, in Sicily! 


Sicilian lyrics languorous 

She sang me, ditties dreamy-old, 

Heard through deep summer noons of gold 
By Vergil and Theocritus. 
That voice, I may not hear it more; 

Those eyes, those lips, I may not see; 
Lost unto me that midland shore, 

And all my dreams of Sicily. 


Now, for real downright passionate poetry— 
not of the erotic kind, however—commend us to 
the writer of the following stanzas, which come 
from the Philippines. A story comes with them. 
One of the United States marines was buried 
not long ago and the Filipino band that played 
the funeral march knew—so the officer in com- 
mand of the proceedings says—but one tune— 
“You’re Always in the Way.” The band was 
ordered to play that, and such a row was raised 
afterward over the incident that the officer was 
court-martialed, but acquitted. But A. L. Price, 
a private of the United States Army Hospital 
Corps, published his sentiments in verse in the 
Manila Cable News, and for this he was arrested 
and a court-martial ordered. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the trial was discontinued and the matter 
dropped. For vigor of expression, the poem of 
Private Price is equal to one of Kipling’s bar- 
rack-room ballads. 
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“YOU’RE ALWAYS IN THE WAY” 
By A. L. Price 


We don’t object to hikin’ through a hundred miles 
of sun, 

We don’t object to chargin’ up a mountain on the 
run; 

We don’t object to livin’ on a soldier's ration 
straight, 

We don’t object to dyin’; but to reach the Golden 


ate 
With ragtime funeral marches when the band is 
made to play— 
It does sound a little awkward—“You’re Always 
in the Way.” 


We don’t ask no favors from ye, ye may do the 
worst you can, 

For Congress can’t make gentlemen where God 
has failed on man. 

To ’ell with all this sick’ning rot—it’s bad air, dry 
and warm, 

These rotten gags about respect that’s due the 
uniform— 

When shoulder straps can make a man lose half 
his little head 

And make him joke the holiness that wraps the 
country’s dead. 


Yes, damn ye, we'll salute ye, and we'll all say 
“Yes, sir,” too, 

But we salute the shoulder straps, we wouldn't 
speak to you; 

You’re further down beneath us than a dog a 
nigger owns, 

Ye’re dirtier’n a buzzard pickin’ flesh from dead 
men’s bones, 

When the flag is on our coffins ye’ll tell the band 
to play 

That good old ragtime hymnal, “You’re Always 
in the Way.” 


You’ve stolen from a dead man the last solemn 
fun’ral rite, 

You’ve put a daub of mud upon the flag for 
which we fight; 

Ye ain’t disgraced the service, but ye know ye 

have at least 

Showed how little man was in ye an’ how near 
ye are the beast. 

Few men that hold commissions now would tell 
the band to play 

The ragtime dance-hall music when a soldier’s 
laid away. 


The yearning of a mother for the child that has 
passed out of sight has seldom been put into 
sweeter verse than the following in the London 
Spectator: 


THE LITTLE GARDENS 
By May Byron 


Within the secret gates of Paradise, 
That stand between the sunset and the dawn, 
In visions I have passed, not once nor twice, 
And seen the happy souls, from earth with- 
drawn, 
Quiescent there, 
In the pure languor of the expectant air. 
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The place is all a garden, as you know, 
Greenness and graciousness and color and scent ; 
Blossoming trees of gold and fire and snow, 
To blossoming earth with their dear burden 
bent ; 
And filmy spray 
Of fountains chiming in the shadows gray ; 


And flowers whose very splendor cries aloud, 
And flowers in dark recesses burning deep,— 
And lesser loveliness in starry crowd, 
Head laid to head like little ones asleep,— 
And vistas dim, 
Of branches penciled on the horizon’s rim. 


But in a region by the westward wall, 
In sunny ways and less-frequented lands, 
There I have found some gardens, very small, 
Tended, for sure, by small and artless hands; 
Quaint plots that lie 
All disarranged in sweet asymmetry. 


There weeds and seeds are held in equal worth, 
The tall herbs and the groundlings grow to- 
gether, 
Rising, like Ilium, to such music-mirth 
As brooklets babble in the blue May weather ; 
And round each border 
Are pebbles set in careless careful order. 


For they that do each childish garden till, 
With serious eyes waiting an outcome fit, 
The little exquisite folk, they have no skill 
To dig and sow, to prune and water it. 
They do their best, 
With toil pathetic: chance supplies the rest. 


And none there is to hinder or to aid: 
Birds of a feather, all these doves take flight, 
Through the still sunshine or the tranquil shade, 
Fluttering around their gardens of delight; 
They kneel, they bend, 
They labor gaily till the day’s rose-end. 


And I have heard the baby footsteps run,— 
Along the pathways they have pattered by,— 
That sound which whoso hears, henceforth has 


done 
With all that earth can proffer or deny,— 
hose echo veers 
Down the void loneliness of silent years. 


And I have seen your tiny fingers touch, 
Heart of my heart! each slim and dainty stem; 
Those puny flowers whereof you make so much, 
O God, how I have looked and envied them! 
Watching your smile, 
That only they have known, this long, long 
while. 


Now when the friendly gates for me unfold, 
I shall forget the boughs of snow and fire; 
For recompense of all mine anguish old, 
Give me the gladness of fulfilled desire,— 
Let me but go, 
Good Father! where the ‘Little Gardens grow. 


Of the poem which we quote next, a reviewer 
in The Dial says: “The happiest inspirations of 
Coleridge and of Blake are fairly matched by 
these tender and lovely verses.” They are taken 
from a collection of the author’s poems just pub- 
lished (John Lane Company) under the title “The 
Cloud Kingdom” : 
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THE SPARROW 
By J. Henry WALLIS 


Among the carven images 
On God’s great house of prayer, 
A statue of the Virgin is, 
And our dear Lord is there. 
Close to His Mother does he lie, 
And answers her caress 
With loving little hands that try 
Against her check to press. 


A circling aureole has He, 
To tell His name to all; 
A circling aureole has She 
Round Her brows virginal ; 
And on this circlet that She has 
A sparrow’s nest is made 
Of hay and straw and stalks of grass 
From street and ‘close conveyed. 


It seems as tho that nest were there 
That He might look on it, 

For always is He gazing where 
The mother-bird does sit. 

And should her little fledglings fall, 
Most surely will He know; 

And of His love which blesseth all 
Some comfort will bestow. 


The mystic Dove broods over them; 
And Angel-faces shine 

Around the Star of Bethlehem 
Above the Babe divine. 

About are fiends with mouths awry 
And twisted faces wild; 

But safe from them the nest is by 
The Mother and her Child. 


The sparrows fly into the street 
‘Mid turmoil, sin and shame; 
Unheeded by the crowds they meet, 

Who care not whence they came; 
Who know not of the nest that is 
In the Angel-land above, 
Beside the Holy Presences, 
Beneath the brooding Dove. 


But it may be that unto some 
Who love each living thing, 

And smile to see the sparrows come, 
A happy thought they bring. 

And as to their high home they go, 
A child with upward glance 

May see their nest, and her face glow 
With Heavenly radiance. 


Still “the call of the wild” appeals to our 
American and Canadian poets and to none more 
than to the Roberts family, who are both Ameri- 
can and Canadian, and all of whom go in strongly 
for literature, nature and athletic sports. This is 
from a son of the novelist, Charles G. D. Roberts. 
We find it in The Outing Magazine: 


THERE’S MUSIC IN MY HEART TO-DAY 
By Lioyp Roserts 


There’s music in my heart to-day ; 
The Master-hand is on the keys, 
— me up to the windy hills 
And down to the purple seas. 
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Let Time draw back when I hear that tune— 
Old to the soul when the stars were new— 
And swing the doors to the four great winds, 

That my feet may wander through. 


North or South, and East or West; 
Over the rim with the bellied sails, 

From the mountains’ feet to the empty plains, 
Or down the silent trails— 


It matters not which door you choose; 
The same clear tune blows through them all, 
Tho one heart leaps to the grind of seas, 
And one to the rain-bird’s call. 


However you hide in the city’s din 
And drown your ears with its siren songs, 
Some day steal in those thin, wild notes, 
And you leave the foolish throngs. 


God grant that the day will find me not 

When the tune shall mellow and thrill in vain— 
So long as the plains are red with sun, 

And the woods are black with rain. 


Everybodys has a poem by another of the 
Roberts family, a brother of the novelist. It has 
the same outdoor flavor as that found in the 
poem above. 


VOICELESS 
By THEODORE RoBERTS 

The oe sinned, and God said—‘“This be his 
err 

The rivers sang him their lyrics. The forests 
weaved him their spell. 

He followed the Spring and Summer, knowing the 
winds by name. 

He saw the riddle of Life when the maples were 
touched to flame. 

The crowded spruces loved him, and taught him 
their ancient lore, 

And the wonders that kings would learn stole 
close to his humble door. 

Then he rose in his joy—and then he tasted his 


e 
With the knowledge of things in his heart and 
never the word to tell. 


The poet lived, with never a song to sing. 

He heard the wind in the grass and the wild, free 
birds take wing. 

He felt the snow on his face, like tears from an 
angel’s eyes, 

And he heard the whisper of silence out of the 
silent skies. ‘ 

“Peace,” he said to his heart. “Why should you 
tear me so? t 
Would the world be a jot the wiser, knowing the 

things we know? 
Peace,” he cried to his soul, “for this is the will 
of the Lord!” 
Then the music tore at his heart, slow rending it 
cord by cord. 


There are so many lyrics nowadays and so 
few dramatic poems. We find one of the latter, 
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however, in the London Outlook, and we hasten 
to impress it into our service: 


THE SCARLET LILIES 
By VioLet JAcos 


I see her as tho she were standing yet 
In her tower at the end of the town, 
When the hot sun mounts and when dusk comes 

down, 

With her two hands laid on the parapet. 

The curve of her throat as she turn this way, 
The bend of her body—I see it all, 

And the watching eyes that look day by day 
O’er the flood that runs by the city wall. 


The winds by the river would come and go 
On the flame-red gown she was wont to wear 
And the scarlet lilies that crowned her hair 

And the scarlet lilies that grew below. 

I used to lie like a wolf in his lair, 

With a burning heart and a soul in thrall, 

Gazing across in the fume of despair 
O’er the flood that runs by the river wall. 


I saw when he came with his tiger’s eyes 
That held you still in the grip of their glance 
And the cat-smooth air he had learned in 
France. . 
The light on his sword from the evening skies. 
When the heron stood at the water’s edge 
And the sun went down in a crimson ball, 
I crouched in a thicket of rush and sedge 
By the flood that runs by the river wall. 


He knew where the stone lay loose in its place, 
Where a foot might hold in the chink between, 
The carven niche where the arms had been 

And the iron rings in the tower’s face; 

For the scarlet lilies lay broken round 
Snapped through at the place where his tread 

would fall 

As he slipped at dawn to the yielding ground 
Near the flood that runs by the river wall. 


I gave the warning, I ambushed the band 
In the alder clump—he was one to ten— 
Shall 1 fight for my soul as he fought then, 
Lord Goi, in the grasp of the devil’s hand? 
As the cock crew up in the morning chill 
And the city waked to the watchman’s call, 
There were four left lying to sleep their fill 
At the flood that runs by the river wall. 


Had I owned this world to its furthest part, 
I had bartered all to have had his share, 
Yet he «died that night in the city square 
With a scarlet lily above his heart. 
And she? Where the torrent goes by the slope 
There rose in the river a stifled call 
And two white hands strove with a knotted rope 
In the flood that runs by the river wall. 


Christ! I had thought I should die like a man, 
And that death, grim death, might himself be 
sweet 
When the red sod rocked to the horse’s feet 
And the knights went down as they led the van. 
—But the end that waits like a trap for me 
Will come when I fight for my latest breath, 
With a white face drowned between God and me, 
In the flood that runs by the banks of Death. 





The Tiger 


The author of this story, Georg Hirschfeld, is a German writer who, as Heine would say, 


has a brilliant future behind him. 
won for him instant recognition. 
shadow of ill success. 


His first play, “The Mothers,’ made a tremendous stir and 
All his further dramatic efforts, however, have been under the 
“The Closed Garden” (“Der verschlossne Garten”), a slim collection 


of short stories, of which “The Tiger” is one, reveal strength and originality with a strong 
streak of mysticism. Possibly the author may regain on this field the laurels that he lost on 


another. 


4¥OW far is it to Hardwar, father?” 
“Do you wish to reach Hardwar to- 
day, my son?” 

“Yes, father?” 

“One day’s journey. 
moon pales you will be in Hardwar. 
you?” 

“You see it, father. I am what you are—a 
poor Nat [beggar]. But I can play with daggers, 
too.” 

“With daggers? Indeed? With poisoned dag- 
gers?” 

“That makes no difference to the crowd.” 

“Assuredly it does, my friend. If, for instance, 


adi 


When the 
Who are 


in catching it you should pierce your skin and 
roll on the ground with the snake venom slowly 
trickling through your veins, the crowds would 


stream to you. Real death agony is rarely ex- 
hibited. They gape at you and gladly give you 
their copper coins, and when you are dead 
they walk away. But daggers, common dag- 
gers? No, that does not draw them.” 

“And what is your trick, father?” 

“T have no trick. I have made a vow.” 

“A vow? To whom?” 

“To the bloody Kali.” 

“And wherein does your vow consist?” 

“Fool, don’t you see? As long as I live, 
until my next reincarnation, I shall keep my 
left eye tightly shut.” 

“T thought that the sun was blinding you.” 

“Why, that is nothing, to keep one’s eye shut 
when the sun shines. No, when it doesn’t shine, 
ever and eternally, to keep one’s eye shut, that 
is something. And that I have accomplished 
through seventeen years in pain and self-denial. 
Ask the people.” 

“And that is how you make your living?” 

“It is true, they pay me for my strength of 
will. The poor from the villages come to look 
at me, especially now when the petmadi [cholera] 
is breaking out again.” 

“Farewell, father.” 

“Stay, I like you, my son. You shall fare 
well with me. If you will go to the villages 
and tell the people of my sanctity, and bring 
them to me that they may look at me, I will 
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give you a little bag of rice and one silver 
rupee a month.” 

“Farewell, father.” 

In the outskirts of the woods the young beg- 
gar met a little girl carrying mhovah fruits in 
a little basket upon her head. 

“Dear child, how far is Hardwar from here?” 

“One day’s journey. Do you intend to walk 
it?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“Beware of the tiger.” 

“Ts a tiger in the woods?” 

“Yes, Nat, a big, terrible tiger. He devoured 
our best cow. Her name was Nala and she be- 
longed to the county judge.” 

“In the daytime tigers sleep.” 

“But not when they are hungry. Do you really 
want to walk?” 

“T must, child. To-morrow is the Holy Feast 
of Ganges. Then many thousands flock to Hard- 
war. I can play with daggers. I have had 
nothing to eat since yesterday morning.” 

“Take this,” and she offered her basket to 
him. “Do take it, my father will not be angry.” 

“Dear, pure child, I may not. No, no, I am 
still unpurified.” 

“Why did you not wash in the river?” 

“We beggars may not do this.” 

“Surely our Brahmin would have given you 
permission.” 

“That is exactly what he did not. 
whipped.” 

“Whipped!” 

“Yes, look at my back!” 

“Poor, poor Nat. I am so sorry for you.” 

“Do you know the daughter of the Brahmin ?” 

“Mandanika ?_ She is ugly.” 

“Ugly? Oh, no; I found her beautiful. I sat 
upon the steps of the temple of Siwa, and she 
passed me, a goddess and a child. She did not 
notice me. Then she took two oranges from 
the folds of her purple garment and played with 
them prettily by throwing the fruits into the 
air and deftly catching them each time. But 
at one time one of the golden balls slipped from 
her hand. She looked crossly at the ground and 
then half shyly at me. I rose courteously, picked 


He had me 
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up the fruit, breathed upon it, so that no par- 
ticle of dust was left upon the smooth surface, 
and handed it to her meekly. But she struck 
the fruit from my hand and me with her foot 
and cried: ‘You beast, how do you dare touch 
me?” 

“And then?” 

“And then the Brahmin, coming from the 
temple with all the people who were worshiping 
within, had me seized and whipped without lis- 
tening to my defense. And the girl looked on 
and laughed.” 

“Our Brahmin did that?” 

“Yes, child, the Brahmin of Lunda.” 

“Lunda ? The name of our village is Rentshi.” 

“Rentshi! Not Lunda?” 

“No, and when did all this you say occur?” 

“When ? In the time of the new moon.” 

“The new moon? That was a week ago. 
And where is Lunda?” 

“Near Benares. No, I think I am mistaken. 
I should never have dared to enter the towns.” 

“And you tell me that it was our Brahmin, 
in our village ? Our good old priest ? Fie on 
you, you liar. Impudent slanderer!” 

“Child I have fire in my head, I am con- 
fused. I am so tired. I have had nothing to 
eat since yesterday morning.” 

“No, you are a liar! I will have nothing 
to do with you. Go! You are unclean! Go!” 

The beggar went into the forest. The heavy, 
moist atmosphere of the immense swamp which 
divides the heaven-scaling heights of the Himala- 
ya Mountains from the plain of the Ganges en- 
veloped him. This most fertile realm, shunned 
of man, deserted by him because it saps his 
vitality and takes away his strength, has be- 
come the home of all that is inhuman or hos- 
tile to man. Life itself, with its. instinctive 
desire of growth, flourishes here in unbridled 


fulness. The chaos and the divine whims of © 


creation may here be found unobserved in the 
joy of their activity. It is a paradise left to 
itself through thousands and thousands of years 
after its fall. 

The “Terai” has a climate which in the space 
of a few minutes fills a man’s heart as with 
lead, dries up his veins and makes his move- 
ments mechanical and doll-like. The European’s 
health fails him at once on entering this wilder- 
ness. Malaria is inevitable, but the Hindu, in 
whose blood has circled for a thousand genera- 
tions that sweet poison of corrupted beauty that 
calls the lotus flower from out the slime and 
lends to murderous tigers a garb of black and 
fire—the Hindu survives. 

Shadow-like the Nat wandered through this 
beautiful hell. Scorching heat, poisonous breaths 


from the creeping flowers and the dark-colored 
orchids and the hissing tongues of serpents— 
these were familiar to him. His lungs hardly 
heeded the corrosive air and the sharp-pointed 
cactus scarcely grazed his naked feet. The snakes 
never noticed him; perhaps they took him for an 
ape walking upright. He was a part of nature, 
and if, in the end, he should succumb, it was the 
humanity in him that would bring about his 
ruin. A ringed snake or a black scorpion upon 
which he trod in his reverie might revenge upon 
him the desecration of the desert. 

The beggar knew this, and yet he was glad to 
be outside the pale of humanity. He was happy 
—a despised animal in the midst of animals. 
Thus he felt his way over the slippery ground, 
his poor bundle being caught again and again 
in the outstretched tendrils of creeping plants. 
It mattered little to him, if only he reached 
Hardwar. There he was known, there—oh, sweet, 
foolish hope of the hopeless—someone looked 
forward to his arrival. The high-priest per- 
mitted him every year to exhibit his play with 
daggers in honor of the god in the vestibule of 
the temple, and at times even to take part in the 
washing of the idols. That was worth a day’s 
journey, even at the risk of running into the 
very jaws of a tiger. After all, it was a matter 
of chance, and his turn might still be far. At 
least, it would not come to-day. And at Hard- 
war there was waiting for him the greatest boon 
that the world has to give—honor, yes, honor; 
not gold—of what value was that? Even the 
viceroy of India might die of the pest. Ah, 
but honor! Balsam laid once a year upon the 
wounds that never closed, the ancient ever- 
renewed heirloom of his accurst caste. 

Mechanically the beggar felt for the rags that 
covered him. For under them, upon his naked 
skin, rested his fetich, Thank God, it was 
still there ! He had not lost it. It was a large 
unmounted pearl of great beauty. And it had 
that peculiar yellow radiance of antiquity. It 
had been in his family for a long time. His 
mother had given it to him before she mounted 
the funeral pile upon which the body of his 
father was slowly turning into ashes. The sanc- 
tified smoke still floated before his vision. He 
remembered how his mother had unbound her 
heavy hair. A strange exultation was in her 
eyes, and with a far-away look she stared down 
upon the child whose heart was bursting with 
terror and wo. Yet he dared not save her 
and drive away the murderers in priests’ robes. 
The ancient rite was celebrated, and his mother 
disappeared in the flames. He was even com- 
pelled to join in the chant of the ancient Slokas 
(proverbs). The crowds went away satisfied. No 
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one thought of the orphan. At that moment an 
English looker-on who had concealed himself 
from the fanaticism of the Hindus appeared from 
behind the bushes and asked him suavely for 
the pearl, for he had noticed how the doomed 
woman had handed it to her boy and his ex- 
pert eye led him to think that it was of im- 
mense value. When he saw it his eyes almost 
started from their sockets, and unthinkingly he 
offered a gold rupee for it. The Nat would 
have been a rich man had he taken the coin. 
A rich man, to think of it! But what was the 
gold rupee to him, after all? It might be stolen 
from him at nightfall and then he would be 
cast into prison. But the pearl he must keep; 
it had been his mother’s. No power was strong 
enough to wrest it from his hand without strik- 
ing off his arm first. So he hid it on his breast 
and leapt away like a hunted ape. 

He had attached the pearl to a little chain, 
and no one knew. His chaste and secret treasure 
brought cooling and solace to him now. And 
no one knew. 

The night was falling. He entered a grove of 
banian-trees whose aerial roots formed a high 
interlacing colonnade. It was magnificent, but 
confusing. He lost his way. He was unable 
to examine the road closely. His yearning went 
out to Hardwar; that was sufficient. He never 
noticed, despite his hunger, the fig-trees bending 
above him under the weight of their fruit, nor 
in his thirst saw the untroubled spring whose 
crystal water trickled over the mossy stone. He 
only saw the far glade and the city radiant in 
the evening sun. High into the air soared the 
marble towers of the temple. The crowds sur- 
rounded him. They bore flowers and gold and 
silks and precious stones, and the air was laden 
with odor. Suddenly their eyes fell upon him. 
The high-priest, a rugged old man, rose from 
his argent throne, beckoning him to approach. 
“Art thou returned, faithful one?’ he said, and 
all listened, and all were silent. “Art bringing 
again thy poor tribute to Father Ganges? Sri 
Ganges, reward him! He needs not our gold 
who has traversed a hundred miles to celebrate 
thy birth. He needs the gratitude of the god- 
head and honor among men. Honor him, ye 
faithful. Take pleasure in his art.” Thus spake 
the high priest, and he heard it, every word. 
The crowd receded, clapping their hands, so that 
a free space was formed where he stood all 
alone in the glimmering light of the setting 
sun. With lightning-like rapidity his daggers 
danced through the air in fantastic rings as 
never before. None as much as grazed his 
fingers. And after each performance he could 
show his unhurt hands to the gazing spectators. 
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And they honored him, all honored him. And 
his mother, too, appeared walking hand in hand 
with a goddess. From high heaven she came 
upon a rose-colored cloud. His burnt mother, 
more beautiful than ever, because she had died 
for her love. She embraced him tenderly with 
one arm, with the other she imperatively waived 
aside a suppliant crawling in the dust. Who 
was it? Gradually he began to recognize her. 
Why, it was the beautiful daughter of the Brah- 
min of Lunda, she who had rewarded his hu- 
mility with a kick and brought upon him the 
lash of her father and the jeers of the gaping 
populace. She wept. He could not endure the 
sight and he implored his immaculate mother 
for what, yes, for what? He had already for- 
gotten. The scene had changed. He lay upon 
the beach of Gutsherat, where hard metal-like 
shells glowed in the sand. The endless wastes 
of the sky were bathed in green and silver. 
He was a tiny boy, leaning against the knees 
of his blind father, who was playing on a flute. 
The daughters of the English field-marshal 
passed and brought little gifts to him. They 
caressed the boy, who stared at them wildly 
with his big child eyes. And Mabel cried—this 
he could hear quite distinctly—‘Why, you have 
eyes like black diamonds!” And the wind 
played in her disheveled hair. She fastened her 
hat, laughed and went on. 

But he? Was he not going to Hardwar ? 
He was a child no more. No one caressed 
him nowadays because of his eyes. And then, 
half realizing where he was, he came to a stop, 
stumbling over the roots of a tree. He rubbed 
his eyes. What time was it? Where was he? 
Was this the right way? 

No! 

Yes! yet—— 

He did not know this region. It was not the 
road to which he was used. O Siwa, Siwa! 
And the moon was already in the sky ! 

Perhaps he had deviated but a little from the 
right road. Perhaps it was only the little bam- 
boo grove that was unfamiliar to him. If 
he could find some way around it, he would find 
the road again. With new courage he walked 
on. He looked only straight ahead, and it so 
happened that his feet were suddenly sinking 
into the morass of a swamp. He could only 
maintain himself by clinging to the smooth 
stems of the lotus that were like the bodies of 
snakes with pink girls’ heads. Panting he reached 
a safer spot whence he could seek a path 
through the clattering bamboo-trees. No outlet 
anywhere ! He had lost his way. The water 
under his feet made gurgling, noises, quivering 
salamanders brushed against his naked legs and 
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the pestilential odor of putrescent plants almost 
paralyzed him. 

But it was all impossible! The god could not 
have deserted him wholly. He, who honestly 
fought, who victoriously carried what was human 
in him through peril and shame, he could not die 
on the road, a soon-forgotten victim to the 
hunger of beasts of prey. “Sri Ganges!” he 
whispered, “thou who seest me approach to em- 
bellish thy feast, lead thou my steps! Give me 
some sign upon earth or in the heavens to solace 
and comfort me! Father, dost hear my prayer?” 

But no sound broke the silence. He only heard 
the rustling of dead bamboo leaves and the 
gurgling voice of the swamp. Half out of his 
senses, he staggered on. The moon grew white. 
This was the hour when he should have been 
in Hardwar, and the high-priest waited for him 
in vain. His bed of straw in the vestibule of 
the temple remained empty. Who would tell 
him the way? The way! Oh, loneliness of man! 
His own feet carried him away from the happi- 
ness he craved. Each step forward which he 
made in his feverish desire was a step backward. 
Unwittingly he fled from his goal into the jaws 
of ruin. 

At last, at last, the ground grew firm under- 
foot. He could climb upward. He seemed to 
have reached rocky land, perhaps a height from 
which he might gain a view of the glade, a ray 
of hope. And indeed the forest grew lighter. 
The bamboo-trees that maddened him by their 
eternal sameness decreased in number. Already 
he saw rough hills without a vestige of vegeta- 
tion before him. Ascending, he peered into the 
blue of the sky, growing deeper and deeper as 
the night fell. The soft moaning wind encircled 
him, and in the heavens palpitated somber stars. 
He saw at the end of the horizon the towers 
of the city greeting him in the crimson glow of 
the, dying sun. Oh, his wearied limbs, malicious 
enemies of an untiring will ! He must overcome 
his weakness and gain this last. prominence, 
that seemed like a staircase hewn out of the 
rock—seize it with his hands and by a final 
effort raise himself aloft. 

At last it was accomplished. He had reached 
the height. But he stood there paralyzed, re- 
sembling more a stone than a man. 

For he was not alone on that height. - In 
hushed silence the sky lay above him. Nothing 
stirred at his feet; but before him, on an 
eminence, enthroned like a cruel king, the tiger 
stood. Immobile in the knowledge of its strength, 
certain of the approaching prey, it awaited him. 
On the heavens, high above the head of the 
beast, stood a constellation of stars, and the 
moonlight lent to its eyes a peculiar silver glow. 
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“Now I am lost!” Quietly the young beggar 
uttered these words. He never moved from 
where he was standing. His bundle and his 
staff slipped from his hand. He opened his 
arms. The tiger crouched; but, as if wishing 
to play with the fear of its victim, it did not 
leap upon him at once. Cat-like it stretched 
its limbs and tossed its head in_ terrible 
loveliness. The hair of its beard stood bristling 
on end and was drawn over its hungry mouth 
like the beard of a glutton as he takes his seat 
at the table. The powerful shoulders, with their 
black bands against a flaming background, were 
symbolic of the beast’s terrific power. Its satanic 
grimace was expressive of cowardice and the lust 
for blood. The great cat eyes were like opals, 
and spake of stony indifference to human agony. 

“Judgment day,” murmured the beggar. “UI- 
timate hell! Such is the break of doom! This 
is the end of our best endeavor! A prey for 
tigers! Tigers live!” 

Suddenly he laughed out, piercingly and loud. 
His cry was like a flash of lightning in the 
silence. Could it be—was the beast afraid? It 


had taken a step backward—that at least was 
An inaudible, cautious, feline step. It 


certain. 
snarled. 

“Have I passed through seven hells for this ? 
Was it for this I believed in a heaven? Ma- 
hadewa, art thou only a dream of man? Can 
we see thee only when we have had enough to 
eat? Do we not believe in gods at other 
times ?” 

He laughed again. Opening his arms, he 
walked in a wild mocking madness directly up 
to the tiger. The beast showed its teeth; but 
it did not spring upon him. 

“Here I am, devil! Take me! I am disin- 
herited because I am full of the god. Do you not 
want me ? Why this delay ? Why do you draw 
your tail between your legs snarling and look 
at me crossly as if your appetite were gone ? 
Am I too poor a prey ?” 

And he laughed anew. In his frenzied mad- 
ness he stood in front of the beast. The tiger 
spat, not like an executioner, but like an en- 
raged slave. Suddenly it raised one paw and 
struck him right across the thigh. The warm 
blood trickled down. Now he was lost. 

“Mother” cried the Nat in penetrating accents, 
wringing his hands.” “Mother—let—let me be- 
lieve that I shall be united with you! For if not 
then our lives are indeed in vain!” 

The cry of the doomed man had died away. 
Silence! Mute eternities of silence. The Nat 
had closed his eyes so as to suffer the death 
penalty without seeing the executioner. But the 
executioner came not. Minute by minute passed. 
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Only a hollow dissatisfied grumbling was heard 
coming from an ever-increasing distance. The 
beggar opened his eyes. He saw, saw clearly, 
unmistakably, that the tiger was fleeing, its tail 
between its legs, like a cat after a thrash- 
ing. Half afraid, it looked back once more upon 
the human being before it disappeared in the 
thicket, distrustful of the eloquent madman 
whose frenzy it disliked. It preferred to track 
a little gazel, a silly little warm-blooded ga- 
zel, pleasant to the palate, not a creature that 
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was repugnant to its taste because it seemed to 
resemble neither a god nor an ape. So it shook 
its head and disappeared. 

The beggar was left alone. His mind lost its 
grasp on things. Balked by the last certainty 
that life had seemed to offer, all power of re- 
sistance gone, a prey to hunger and self-lacera- 
tion, with weakened limbs, without claws, with- 
out teeth to tear—thus he grinned at his god. 
But at least he no longer knew, even until he 
died, that he was a human being. 





Au Clair de la Lune 


We are indebted to The Broadway Magazine for the following humorous little tale by Huntley 
Murray. What we like about it, aside from its irresistibly funny situation, is the literary touch 


shown in the telling. 


“Ouvre moi ta porte 
Pour l’amour de Dieu.” 


gar] R. DINWIDDIE was a very nice, in- 

¥ nocuous little man. Indeed, there 

was something almost obtrusive about 

=! his harmlessness. He shrank from a 
strange child with looks of pathetic appeal to the 
bystanders. He always said, “No, thank you,” 


to clamorous newsboys, and it is a miracle that 
his respect for Mrs. Dinwiddie had ever relaxed 


enough to allow him to marry her. She was a 
large, gusty woman. When she spoke to you it 
seemed that she was perpetually about to shake 
her fist in your face, while in conversation with 
Mr. Dinwiddie, one never got rid of the uneasy 
sensation that he was keeping his fingers crossed 
behind his back. 

It was out of regard for his Better Two-Thirds 
that Mr. Dinwiddie came to the university town 
just before Commencement time. Mrs. Dinwid- 
die had been a prom. girl in her lighter days, and 
wished to behold those scenes again. The first 
evening of their visit, Mr. Dinwiddie was packed 
off to the Club to meet people, with strict orders 
not to come home too early. Mrs. Dinwiddie 
went with Lucy and tke girls to a musicale. 

At seven minutes past one the next morning 
Mr. Dinwiddie picked his way daintily across 
Alden Street and turned down Glen Street to his 
temporary home. The left side of Glen Street is 
lined by dry, little, late-Colonial houses; on the 
right rise, cliff-like, the long, red, many-windowed 
walls of a University Dormitory. Mrs. Dinwid- 
die’s sister’s husband’s house was the fifth—a 
thin, ashamed house, with concrete urns in the 
front yard. Let it be understood past question 
that, in spite of the hour, Mr. Dinwiddie was 


profoundly sober. He was not feeling very well, 
because he had been drinking horse’s necks while 
the other men drank Black-and-White highballs ; 
and he had conscientiously kept even—and five 
bottles of ginger ale at a sitting is a strain. 

Mr. Dinwiddie found the fifth house, verified 
the number, looked at his silver watch, went 
through the gate sidewise, and with a sigh of re- 
lief rang the bell. He glanced across at the dormi- 
tory and a vague thought sniffed at the skirts 
of his mind—a thought which, had Mr. Dinwiddie 
been Wordsworth, would have resulted in the 
sonnet on Westminster Bridge. He sighed and 
pushed the button again. An aching stillness 
followed. A cab clacked down Alden Street and 
lumbered out of hearing. Mr. Dinwiddie’s face 
hardened. He leaned long against the button, 
until he could faintly hear the querulous voice 
of the bell. He listened until his own pulses 
were as the tread of multitudes hurrying to open 
the door. Still held the hollow hush. Had Mr. 
Dinwiddie been a scholar he might have reflected 
that the Greeks and primitive people generally 
have been quite correct in locating the seat of 
the emotions. Instead of philosophizing, he 
groaned gently and alternated his bell-ringing 
with such tentative batterings at the door as it 
seemed must arouse the neighborhood. But Glen 
Street is inured to nocturnal noises, and all its 
mighty heart continued to lie still. Mr. Dinwid- 
die desisted, listened at the keyhole—then delicacy 
abdicated. He retreated to the sidewalk and 
called his wife’s name aloud in the public street. 
“Mary,” wailed Mr. Dinwiddie, “oh, Mary! Let 
me in!” 

Across the way a restless Sophomore with a 
headache heard that wail, and rose. Leaning half- 
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way out of his window, he contemplated the 
serenader. 

“Mary! Mary! Open the door!” 

The Sophomore reached for the water-bottle 
on his window-sill, uncorked it, and slowly drank 
one pint. Then he wetted his head. Then he 
leaned out again. Then he chuckled. Other stu- 
dents awoke and roused their roommates. The 
invocations in the street gained volume. The 
psychic sense of something doing pervaded the 
dormitory. Presently every window held one or 
two mist-white wraiths, observant, grinning. A 
handful of matches spattered on the sidewalk, 
raising little pale flames. A voice cried, “Fi-er!” 
and the multitudinous amusement became audible. 
Mr. Dinwiddie started and grew hot. His hair 
itched. He was desperate. 

“Mary! Mary! Let me in! It’s I—it’s 
Arthur!” The Sophomore nearly threw himself 
past his balance. “Now, then, fellows, all to- 
gether!’ Three hundred pairs of sturdy lungs 
filled at the word. “Are you ready? One, two” 

“Ou, Mary! STICK-YOUR-HEAD-OUT-OF-THE- 
winpow !!” 

Mr. Dinwiddie nearly fainted with shame and 
rage. His heart was alternate flame and ice. He 
shook his thin fists overhead and remonstrated 
passionately. But by this time a foghorn would 
have been inaudible. The strains of “Don’t You 
See ['m Lonely?” at one end of the building con- 
tended with a hastily extemporized version of 
“Everybody Sleeps but Arthur” at the other. 
The splatter of matches was incessant. All the 
more noisy domestic animals were imitated at 


once. One man was firing blank cartridges, 
another was displaying his ignorance of the 
bugle; flaming newspapers, floating earthward 
or sticking among the telephone wires, cast a 
gruesome light over the scene. And from an 
upper window a stentorian wretch with a mega- 
phone was conjuring Mary by all known gods of 
classic and modern times to cut out pounding her 
ear and produce poor Arthur's nightie. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” shrieked Mr. Din- 
widdie in a momentary lull, “consider! How can 
you as 

“Bottle night!” roared a senior. And immedi- 
ately every man in the building hurled his water- 
bottle crashing into the street, and followed it 
with his washbowl and pitcher. Broken glass 
slithered over the stones, bottles rang and clashed, 
pitchers popped, washbowls boomed. And amid 
the scattering fire of the last ammunition the 
Dormitory chanted with one organ-voice: 

“Ain’t dat a shame— 
A measly shame— 
To keep your honey 
Out in the rain?” 

A carriage with frightened horses drové 
crunching through the fragmentary potsherds. 
Therefrom descended Mary, indignant, and the 
family of her sister. Mr. Dinwiddie tucked him- 
self under her arm, with a squeak of joy. And 
as the door of the house with the concrete urns 
in the yard banged after the company, the Sopho- 
more, weak with laughter, sent forth with his 
last remaining breath the immemorial amen of 
midnight carousals: 

“All O-o-ver!” 





The Dead City 


HAT do you think of a big, red, dead 
city built of red sandstone, with raw, 
green aloes growing between the 
stones, lying out neglected on honey- 

colored sands? There are forty dead kings there, 

each in a gorgeous tomb finer than all the.others. 

You look at the palaces and streets and shops and 

tanks, and think that men must live there, till 

you find a wee, gray squirrel rubbing its nose all 
alone in the market-place, and a jeweled peacock 
struts out of a carved doorway and spreads its 
tail against a marble screen as fine-pierced as 
point lace. Then a monkey—a little black monkey 

—walks through the main square to get a drink 

from a tank forty feet deep. He slides down the 
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By Rudyard Kipling 


creepers to the water’s edge, and a friend holds 
him by the tail in case he should fall in. When 
evening comes and the lights change, it is as 
though you stood in the heart of a king-opal. A 
little before sundown, as punctually as clock- 
work, a big, bristly wild boar, with all his family 
following, trots through the city gate, churning 
the foam at his tusks. You climb on the shoulder 
of a blind, black, stone god and watch that pig 
choose himself a palace for the night and stump 
in wagging his tail. Then the night-wind gets 
up, and the sands move, and you hear the desert 
outside the city singing: “Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” and everything is dark till the moon 
rises—From “The Light That Failed.” 
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HAZARDS OF MODERN PASTIME 
AUTOIST AND BALLOONIST: Hey! Keep to the right. 


—Life. 


THE WILY TAXIDERMIST 


The old lady entered the taxidermist’s shop in 
a blaze of wrath, carrying a defunct cockatoo in 
a glass case. 

“You can see for yourself, sir. You only 
stuffed my poor parrot in the summer, and here’ s 
his feathers tumbling out before your eyes.’ 

“Lor’ bless ye’m, that’s the triumph of the art! 
We stuff ’em that natural that they moults in 
their proper season.”—Tit Bits. 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT 


A clergyman was about to leave his church one 
evening when he encountered an old lady examin- 
ing the carving on the font. 

Finding her desirous of seeing the beauties of 
the church, he volunteered to thow her over, and 
the flustered old lady, much gratified at this 
unexpected offer of a personally-conducted tour, 
shyly accepted it. 

By-and-by they came to a handsome tablet on 
the right of the pulpit. “This,” explained the 
good man, “is a memorial tablet erected to the 
memory of the late vicar.’ 

“There, now! Ain’t it beautiful?” exclaimed 
the admiring old lady, still flustered and anxious 


to please. “And I’m sure, sir, I ’ope it won’t be 
long afore we see one erected to you on t’other 
side.”—Tit Bits. 


TOO CROWDED 

An officer of a certain regiment was one morn- 
ing inspecting his company on parade when he 
came to an Irishman who had evidently not 
shaved for some days. Halting in front of the 
man, he said: “Doyle, how is it you have not 
shaved this morning?” “Oi have, sor,” was the 
reply. “How ‘dare you tell me that,” said the 
officer, “with a beard on you like that?” “Well, 
sor,’ said Paddy, “it’s loike this. There’s only 
one shaving glass in our room, and there was nine 
of us shaving at the same time, and maybe Oi 
shaved some other chap’s face.” 

—Pearson’s Weekly. 


SYMPATHETIC WOMAN 
Our Dumb Friends’ League, we hear, has more 
ladies than men among its supporters. This is 
not remarkable. The terrible affliction of dumb- 
ness is, of course, one especially calculated to ap; 
peal to feminine sympathy.—Punch. 


WHY HE STAYED 
“And why,” asked the good man who was being 
conducted through the penitentiary, “are you 
here?” 
“For two reasons,” answered the convict. “One 
is because I can’t get a pardon, and the other is 
that the guards is so blamed careful.”—Judge. 


RAPID TRANSIT 
“Why do your cars all have at least one flat 
wheel ?” 

“That,” replied the obliging conductor, “is easily 
explained. The impact of the flattened surface 
against the rail makes a noise. By listening care- 
fully the passenger can ascertain whether or not 
the car is moving.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


HE JUMPED AT THE CHANCE 
Mrs. Crass (on a visit with her husband to 
view a villa for sale): “Oh, how beautiful—how 
beautiful! The magnificent view makes me per- 
fectly speechless!” 
Mr. Crass: “Then I'll buy the villa!” 
—Tit Bits. 


WHAT HE HAD 
“What have you got ” 
“T’ve got calves’ liver, sheeps’ brains, 


DINER: 

WAITER: 
pigs’ feet 

Diner: “I don’t want a list of your physical 
peculiarities; all I want to “know is what you've 
got to eat.”—Tit Bits. 


IDENTIFICATION 


In a police-court two lawyers became very much 
excited over a legal argument. Matters went to 
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ich a pitch that they began to call each other 
ies. 
You're an ass!” said one to the other. 
You're a liar!” was the quick retort. 
Phen the judge said: 
“Now that the counsel have identified each 
her, kindly proceed to the disputed points.” 
—Tit Bits. 


HE DIDN’T 


StuDENT: “There must be some mistake in my 
.xamination Pie «mig I don’t think I deserve an 
ibsolute zero.” 

NSPECTOR: “Neither do I; but it is the lowest 

rk I am allowed to give.”—Tit Bits. 


MISUNDERSTOOD 
CHARLEY LITEWATE: “Are you fond of puppies, 
Miss Tandem?” 
Miss TANDEM: “This is so sudden!” 
Will S. Gidley in Lippincott’s. 


WHY NOT? 


Munn: “I discovered a curious thing about one 
of my hens the other days. She eats tacks.” 
CHauseN: “And lays carpets ?”—Judge. 


THE BREAD WAS SENT BACK 


A boy who had been working in a baker’s shop 
for some time was just about to finish his trade. 
One night, when the boss was gone, he broke the 
marble slab he molded his loaves on, so he went 
to the marble yard to secure another, but could 
not find one. On the way back he passed a grave- 
yard, and, as it was very dark, he jumped over 
and pulled up a small headstone about the right 
size and took it back and finished his job. The 
next day, after the bread had been delivered, 
nearly all of it was sent back. The baker looked 
at it and broke several loaves open, but found 
nothing wrong. Then he happened to turn one 
of the loaves over, and found on the under side 
of every loaf the inscription: “Here lies the body 
of Mrs. . Born A. D. 1682. Died A. D. 
1740."—Dundee Advertiser. 


CALLOUS 


DENTIST (prodding a patient’s gum in search 
ofa fragment of root): “Fanny, I don’t seem to 
feel it.’ 

PATIENT (ironical in spite of the pain) : “You're 
in luck!”—Tit Bits. 


A BUBBLE RE-BLOWN 


Chicago is said to contain eighteen thousand 
deserted wives.—Chicago Journal. 

Which was it—bridge or the cooking recipes in 
The Ladies Home Journal?—Life. 

Bridge suggests schooners,—and schooners, Bok. 
We now see how Life manufactures its wit.— 
Karl von Kraft in Lippincott’s. 


STRICTLY OFFICIAL 


In one of the lesser Indian cities the clerk in 
charge of the official documents is a Hindu, with 
a peculiar knowledge of English. 

As rats did much damage to his papers, he 
obtained permission to keep two cats, the larger 
of them receiving rather better rations. A few 














AT THE REHEARSAL 


Basso: “That new tenor thinks he isthe only thing in 
the world.”’ 
STAGE CARPENTER: “Yes, “nd them that hears him 
sing wishes he was.”’ . 
—Life. 


weeks later, the head office at Calcutta received 
this despatch :— 

“T have the honor to inform you that the 
senior cat is absent without leave. What shall 
I do?” 

To this problem there was vouchsafed no 
answer. After waiting a few days, the Hindu 
sent off a proposal :— 

“In re absentee cat. I propose to promote the 
junior cat, and in the meantime to take into 
Government service a probationer cat on full 
rations.”—Tit Bits. 


AUNT MARY’S GLORIOUS FINISH 


A dear old New England spinster, the embodi- 
ment of the timid and shrinking, passed away at 
Carlsbad, where she had gone for her health. Her 
nearest kinsman, a nephew, ordered her body 
sent back to be buried—as was her last wish—in 
the quiet little country churchyard. His surprise 
can be imagined, when, on opening the casket, 
he beheld, instead of the placid features of his 
aunt Mary, the majestic port of an English Gen- 
eral in full regimentals, whom he remembered 
had chanced to die at the same time and place 
as his aunt. 

At once he cabled to the General’s heirs ex- 
plaining the situation and requesting instructions. 

They came back as follows :—“Give the General 
quiet funeral. Aunt Mary interred to-day with 
full military honors, six brass bands, saluting 
guns.’—H. P. Hunter in Lippincott’s. 


“THIS IS A TRUE STORY” 


There were two brothers, Will and Wallace. 
Will was a prose writer, Wallace a poet. Will 
wrote a newspaper story of the San Francisco 
‘quake, and in it “faked” a pathetic incident about 
a Chinaman. Wallace read the tale and reflected: 
“Gee! what a chance for a poem.” Whereat he 
published a poem in one of our Six Worst Maga- 
zines and placed at the head of his verses the 
line : “Based on a true incident of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster.’ Whereat Will laughed and said: 
“Gee! that is one on brother.” 

This teaches us, children, that it is ever wise 
to omit the line, “This is a true story.” Because 
it addeth nothing to the tale, and because fiction 
is truer than truth, anyway.—Puck 
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STRANGE 
“Iam afraid you don’t love me very much, 
dear.’ 
“Why do you say that, darling?’ 
“You have never yet asked me to sit.on-your lap.” 
—Life. 
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TAKING NO CHANCES 

An epileptic dropped in a fit on the streets of 
Boston not long ago and was taken to a hospital. 
Upon removing his coat there was found pinned 
to his waistcoat a slip of paper on which was 
written : 

“This is to inform the hquse-surgeon that this 
is just a case of plain fit: not appendicitis. My 
appendix has already been removed twice.’— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A LITTLE AMBIGUOUS 
“How was your speech at the banquet re- 
ceived ?” 
“When I sat down they said it was the best 
thing I ever did.".—From “The Humor of Bulls 
and Blunders.” 


BITTEN 


THE BITER 


A city clerk with a reputation for wit, 


while 
passing along a crowded thorofare, accompanied 
by some friends, noticed an oyster-stall display- 
ing a notice: “Fine oysters; shilling per dozen.” 
Approaching the salesman he requested to be 
served with a “pennyworth of oysters.” 

“With or without?” inquired the owner of the 
stall, sharply. 

“Eh?” said the humorous man, rather startled. 

“With or without?’ shouted the salesman, 
fiercely. 

“Er—with or without 
mered the customer. 

“Pearls!” roared the oyster merchant, and the 
discomfited joker hurriedly rejoined his delight- 
ed friends.—Tit Bits. 


what ?” - weakly stam- 


A CABIN FORECAST 


Seeing that one never Pre what moment the 
unexpected may do its usual stunt and happen 
when least looked for, it might be just as well 
to seize Time by his well-worn bangs and appoint 
the President Hearst cabinet. Here goes: 

For Secretary of State, Arthur Brisbane. 


For.-Secretary_of,the Treasury, Alan. Dale. 
For Secretary of War, Efla Wheelér Wilcox. 
For Secretary of the Navy, -Beatrice Fairfax 
For Secretary ‘of Agriciltiré, Dorothy Dix.. 
For Secretary of Commerce and Labor, D. Din- 
kelsptel. 
For Attorney -Getieral; F. Opper. 
For Postmaster-General; Ambrose Bierce: 
—S. W. Gillilan in Judge. 


HE GAVE IF AWAY 
Customer: “‘You‘say, then;-that this material 
is the latest?” 

SHOPMAN: “The very latest, madam.” 

“But will it fade: in the -sun ?” 

“Why, it has been lying in the window for two 
years, and look how well it has stood.”—Tit Bits, 


SHE COULD SWIM 


“This is a nice canoe, isn’t it, Maud?” said the 
tall, dark young man. 

“Very nice indeed, Charlie,” 
girl sitting in the stern. 

“There’s just one objection to it,” 
young man. 

“Indeed; and what is that?” asked the girl. 

“Oh, well, you see, if you try to kiss a girl in 
this canoe there is a great danger of upsetting it, 
and then both the fellow and the girl would be 
thrown into the river.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said the girl, reflectively, and 
she sat silent for a while. At length she re- 
marked, softly, “Charlie, I can swim.”—Tit Bits. 


HELP! 
Work is progressing so rapidly at Panama 
(according to Shonts), and the excavated dirt iy 
pifing up so fast that it may be necessary to tun- 
nel under it for the canal._—Puck. 
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TRULY HYGIENIC 


In consequence of medical strictures a new form 
of stocking-suspender for children is about to be 
placed on the market. After being fastened to the 
stockings, it passes twice round the waist, once 
over the shoulders, once round each arm, twice 
round the neck, and once over the head, and the 
strain is thus fairly distributed —Punch. 














GOOD FEEDING 
THE THIN SKEETERS.—Well, say, you look like reedy 
money. You must be having a prosperous season. 
Where are vou stopping? 
THE FaT SKEETER—Me? 
of a Peek-a-boo waist. 


Ot, [Pm living in the back 
—Puck. 
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ON THE EVE OF A GREAT CANVASS 


This photograph represents Charles E. Hughes, Republican candidate for governor of New York State, in his 
library the day before he started on his up-state canvass. He is a lover of books, but his idea of vacation reading 
is somewhat unusual. When he started abroad last summer to climb the Alps, his valise contained three volumes: 
a treatise on solid geometry, a volume of Kant, and a Lycurgus. 





